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On arriving at the close of the first volume, the 
editors of the Chronicle would do injustice to their 
feelings, if they did not offer their grateful thanks' 
for the flattering encouragement with which their 
labours have been received by their medical 
brethren. It is not to the extent of their subscrip- 
tion list that they now refer. From the local character 
and objects of their work, it was not to be supposed 
that this could ever have become very extensive, 
and the numerous and increasing facilities for perus- 
ing periodical works in our reading rooms, tend more 
especially to limit the purchase of this interesting 
class of publications. Notwithstanding these obsta- 
cles, we have every reason to congratulate ourselves 
on the support given to the work, and there is no 
doubt that if it should be continued another year, 
that it would prove even more profitable to the 
publishers. But it is not to this head we would invite 
the attention of our readers. It is to the decided ap- 
probation which has been expressed of the objects of 
our work, and of the manner in which they have been 
accomplished, an approbation not confined to a few 
individuals, but avowed by every independent man in 
the profession. To this we shall hereafter turn 
with grateful pride and satisfaction ; regarding it as 
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ArCgfnal BeiMntmrnt. 
L 

O&serva^ion^ on the Misrepresentations of British Writers in 

relation to American Medicine. 

To exalt the^ national character by depreciating that of 
every other i^vilised people, has long been the policy of 
British writers. As if conscious of their want of claims to 
positive merit, they fly to that last resource of weakness, the 
boast of comparative excellence. Weak and unworthy of 
even themselves as this policy is, while it is confined to hire* 
ling presses, and to such works of fancy as an Englishman's 
travels, and such tissues of prejudice as a Scotchman's re- 
views, it is apt rather to raise a smile of contempt, than to ex- 
cite serious feelings of indignation. In the language of the 
writer of the Sketch Book, *^ the tissue of misrepresentation 
attempted to be wove round us, are like cobwebs woven round 
the limbs of an infant giant." 

When this policy invades the sacred avenues of science, and 
sacrifices the interests of truth itself at the shrine of national 

Vol. I. 1 
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3 Ohservations on the 

prejudice and vanity, it becomes no longer harmless, and in- 
stead of being met by ridicule or contemptuous silence, de- 
ser\'es to be treated with the most severe recrimination, and 
the pretenders to science, who pursue it, to be exposed to the 
5com and the indignation to which their ignorance or their 
falsehood so richly entitles them. 

In the literary intercourse of medical brethren, be the 
countries in which they reside ever so remote, there appears 
to be the least provocation to the indulgence of such illiberal 
policy, and of the feelings which naturally flow from it. Not 
connected, as the members of other professions in most countries 
are, with the government or the politics of the state, physicians 
have the widest field opened for the cultivation of those magna- 
nimous international feelings which devotion to the same pur- 
suits is so admirably calculated to engender, and which habits 
formed and cherished by familiarity with the sciences are so 
likely to cement and render indissoluble. 

It will be difficult, therefore, to find an apology for the spirit 
of intolerance and blind prejudice which dictated the following 
sentence : 

<' Our Transatlantic bretlu^n have taken mortal offence at an expres- 
sion which once fell from the Edinburgh Reviewers — ' Who erer goes to 
an American play, or who ever reads an American newel ^ *■ What does 
die world jet owe to American physicians and sarg^eons ?' The expressioD 
was a harsh one, savouring too much of nationality, and might certainly 
have been spared : but baring been used, it cannot be denied to have had 
some foundation. We cannot, at this moment, call to mind any one lead- 
ing principle in physiology or pathology, any one acknowledged improve- 
ment in surgery, or any one remedy of general efficacy, proposed by an 
American practitioner." 

This extract is taken from the London Medical and Physi-^ 
cal Journal for March 1824, edited by Roderick Macleod, 
M. D. and John Bacot, Esq. and must, in the opinion of 
every unprejudiced reader, render the writers obnoxious to 
the severest denunciation. Ignorance might, indeed, be 
pleaded in behalf of these Editors. It has been urged by 
another transatlantic editor, who, from interest, perhaps, is 



Misrepresentations of British Writers. S 

ttK>re inclined than his countrymen to do us justice, that 
American works, including those of Rush, have not been cir*- 
culated to any extent in England, and that the silence or igno« 
ranee of British writers with respect to our discoveries is not a 
studied one. Granting this to be the case, it serves merely to 
substitute for the former charge that of ignorance and neglect 
equally culpable and disgraceful in a man of science. But 
even from the advantages of this plea, humiliating as a resort 
to it must be, the present editors are excluded. Every num- 
ber of their Journal is ushered before the public under the for«» 
mal sanation of a quotation from our Rush, in which their 
work is recommended as one of the ablest of medical periodi- 
cals. Now it is scarcely to be supposed that the vanity of these 
sage editors has endowed them with such wonderful powers of 
appetency, as to enable them to single out this.most happy pas- 
sage in that great man's works, without their having had the 
labour of perusing another line in those works, or being in the 
least acquainted with their merits. To this power, we doubt, 
however, if they are very anxious to lay claims. What opinion 
is then to be formed of the candour and truth of men who un- 
blushingly plume themselves on the approbation of a Rush, 
and yet affect to be ignorant of what has been done by Ame- 
rican physicians ? 

To enter into a formal and elaborate refutation of the as- 
sertion made in the London Medical and Physical Journal, will 
not be expected in this place. In the Medical Recolrder for Oc- 
tober 1819 will be found a short account of the improvements 
in medicine and surgery which have taken place in this country 
during the last thirty years. And although it is a very par- 
tial statement, almost exclusively confined to a notice of the 
Philadelphia physicians, it is sufficiently ample at once to do 
away with the oft repeated slur upon our inactivity and our 
impotence. If to this be added the history of the efforts made 
in other parts of the country ; efforts not less remarkable for 
zeal, talent, and success, than those made in Philadelphia, 
though not, perhaps, so vauntingly and ostentatiously cried 
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up for public notice, the result will be such as to reflect on 
those who decry American physicians the utmost disgrace. 

It wiD be sufficient to notice certain improvements only, the 
importance of which the British have themselves admitted^ 
by attempting to rob us of the credit of their discovery. 

And first, in physiology: To whom is the world indebted for 
an exposition of the uses of the spleen ? Mr. Thomas Hodg- 
kin^ has indeed claimed the peculiar theory of Dr. Rush, 
which considers this organ as '^ the waste gate" of the system, 
or a temporary reservoir, in order to preserve the system from 
destruction during the violent commotions which in fever, &c. 
take place in the circulation, as his own. But it is barely 
sufficient to compare the observations of this claimant with 
those of Rush to be convinced, at the first glance, that a more 
hardy attempt at literary piracy has never been practised in 
the medical world : nor is it possible to allow, with a re- 
viewer in Chapman's Journal, that the coincidence may have 
been accidental. The writings of Rush are sufficiently well 
known in Great Britain, the assertions of her writers to the 
contrary notwithstanding, to render this plea at once absurd 
and ridiculous. Because, allowing for a moment that Mr. T« 
Hodgkin was ignorant of the writings of Rush, the same in- 
dulgence will scarcely be claimed for the Editors of the Jour- 
nal, in which his theory was broached as a new one. This 
is after all a lame and sorry method of getting rid of 
the charge* of plagiarism ; and it is matter of regret that in 
one of the few attempts made in Dr. Chapman's Journal to 
vindicate the chi^racter of this country from the aspersions 
of the British, he should have seen fit to be so very sparing 
and lenient in his retort upon our calumniators. 

Secondly, in pathology : Who first removed dropsies from 
the class cachexia?, in which, to the detriment of rational and 
successful practice, they had so long been retained, and placed 
them among the disorders of the sanguiferous system f If 



* Edinbwi^ Med. and Surg. Joaraal for January 1832. 
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the editors of even so learned a Journal as the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical are to be believed. Dr. Biackall has 
the merit of having made this important improvement. But 
surely it cannot have been unknown to these men, that Rush 
had long before effected tliis very change, and by the sound 
and rational views with which he supported it, had enforced its 
propriety upon the minds of almost all the physicians in this 
country, and thereby rendered his opinions, no less than the 
practice naturally deducible from them, very prevalent both 
here and abroad. This is not, however, the only instance in 
which the claims of Dr. Rush have been passed over in si- 
lence or through affected ignorance : but the limits of this 
paper will not allow of any farther exposure of the tricks 
played off in this manner by British writers. 

Thirdly, there is no one acknowledged improvement in 
surgery proposed by an American practitioner: To Dr. 
Dorsey's Surgery, it will be necessary to refer these sapient 
writers for pretty satisfactory information on this head. It 
would be insulting an American, we wish we could say a British 
reader, to allude even to the labours of Physick, Mott, Dorsey, 
Smith, Warren, and a host of other men, in support of the asser- 
tion that for originality of views, boldness and decision in prac- 
tice, the American surgeon^^e inferior to none in the world. 

The following extract from Dr. Beck's learned work on 
Medical Jurisprudence is added here by way of amusing the 
American reader, and withal throwing some light on the cha- 
racter of British pretensions. It is proper to state, and it is 
done with pleasure, that the same extract has been copied into 
the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal for April 1824. 
** Dr. Physick of Philadelphia, published a paper in 1812, 
in which be mentions that he successfully applied the syringe 
to a child poisoned with laudanum, and Dr. Dorsey after- 
wards cured two individuals by the same treatment. That 
distinguished surgeon however subsequently states, that Dr. 
Alexander Monro, Secundus, first suggested the invention in 
1797, although he (Dr. Physick) was ignorant of this fact 
when he applied it practically. I conceive Dr« Physick is en- 
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titled to the honour of having been the first who saved life by i(s 
meiiiu."— Beck's Elements of Medical Jurisprudence, vol. ii. 
p. 254, note. The reader is aware of the great noise lately 
made in England by Jukes and Sir Astley Cooper in relation 
to this discovery. The editors of the Edinburgh Journal say, 
*' A similar process had been tried by others (besides Sir A. 
Cooper) but without attracting much notice. As soon, how- 
ever, as it passed through tiie hands of Sir Astley, it began 
to make a great noise." 

Fourthly, there is no one remedy of general efficacy, pro- 
posed by an American. It must be confessed that this, above 
all the other falsehoods contained in the acknowledgment of 
ignorance by Roderick Macleod, M. D. and John Bacot, Esq, 
is calculated to exhibit their shame in the strongest light. A 
very tyro in medicine, of whatever country, would blush to 
make a similar confession. Are they so ignorant in Great 
Britain, as to suppose that we have not a Materia Medica of 
our own ? The mere recital of the articles of which it is 
composed would cause these convicts of ignorance to stare, 
and make them turn in amazement to their Genera plantorum. 
To notice these in detail would be superfluous. The medical 
botanies of our Bigelow and our Barton, the therapeutics of 
Chapman and of Eberle, our editions of the Dispensatories, 
and our Pharmacopoeia, are proud monuments of the re- 
searches and practical labours of our physicians. They 
should be bought up by subscription and sent over to these 
men, that they may no longer labour under the delusion that 
information, talent, and research, are centred within their own 
contracted sphere. 

It is useless, however, to enlarge on this theme, so full of 
triumph to us, and so disgraceful to British ignorance. There 
is, in fact, no branch of medical science which has not re- 
ceived attention and a large access of improvement from Ame- 
rican physicians. Some few specimens of '^ what has been 
done" have already been given ; and the limits of this paper 
exclude any notice of the successful efforts made in this coun- 
try to throw light on the causes and treatment of pestilential 
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diseases, to improve obstetrical practice, and to establish sound 
views with respect to medical jurisprudence. It would not be 
easy for the British to produce a work treating of the last 
named science, more especially, which, for extensive research, 
important information, and vigorous unaffected style, can 
compare with the Elements already quoted in this paper. 

To conclude, lest it should be asked what has been the oc- 
casion which tempted Dr. Macleod and Mr. Bacot to this ran- 
dom attack upon the character of their American brethren^ it 
may be proper to state that it was the review of Dr. Water- 
house's treatise on hooping-cough. This book has scarcely 
received any notice on this side of the Atlantic ; and the only 
American review of it which has appeared, served sufficiently 
to show the lamentable fact, that age and decrepitude will 
make strange inroads upon the mind of man, and reduce him, 
after a life of usefulness and activity, to a state bordering on 
puerility. It is there anticipated that should the essay of 
Dr. W. fall into the hands of the invidious foreigner, it would 
prove too favourable an opportunity for the indulgence of 
sarcasm and ridicule to be passed over in silence : nor has 
the anticipation proved unfounded. ' 



11. 

Observations on the SmalUpox and X!hicken-poXj with some 
remarks on the true value of Vaccination as a preservative 
against the SmalUpox. 

The Small-pox, for a long period, formed one of the great 
outlets ef human life. For several centuries, it has been cal- 
culated, that this disease swept off a fourteenth part of man- 
kind, and a sixth part of those attacked by it. Nor were itjs 
ravages limited by either latitude or climate. It traversed the 
whole eastern continent, from the Cape of Good Hope to Lap- 
land, from China to Great Britain. It crossed the Atlantic, 
not half a century after the discovery of America, and under 
the fostering influence of a nearly vertical sun, swept tlie pro- 
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vince of Mexico with a rapidity and mortality till then un« 
heard of. It travelled more slowly toward the north, but still 
desolation marked its progress. It appeared in Boston, 
(Mass.) in 1649, from which period to 1752, it made eight 
distinct attacks. In 1738, it was imported from Africa to 
South Carolina, where its mortality was very great. Since 
the period first mentioned, it has appeared, at not very distant 
intervals, in all our large cides, which, serving as centres of 
contagion, have diffused it throughout the country. 
. The first check to its fatality, which this disease received in 
Europe, was from inoculation, which was introduced in Eng- 
land from the East, about the year 1722, and was soon after 
practised in this country. The introduction of vaccination, 
about 1798, forms another and more marked epoch in the 
history of this disease. Notwithstanding the ridicule and 
abuse with which the first attempts to introduce it were re- 
ceived, it made rapid progress, and at the end of a few years, 
no dogma in medicine was considered miore firmly established 
than the unlimited power which the vaccine disease possessed, 
of preservmg the system against the attacks of the small-pox. 
The foundations of this splendid theory have been gradually 
undermined by observation and experiment, and the whole fa- 
bric is slowly subsiding to the level which a just estimate 
of its importance allows. That, with all its imperfections, 
it is an invaluable discovery,^ and that the benefits which 
the world has derived from it are very greats no one who 
is acquainted with the subject will be disposed to deny; 
but at the same time, a high admiration of its virtues ought 
not to blind us to its defects, nor a hasty belief in its perfect^ 
ibility prevent our giving credit to the deficiencies which it 
possesses in common with every thing sublunary. 



* *< Even under the rery imperfect practice of vaccination, which has 
taken place in this metropolis, (London) 23,134 lives have been saved in the 
last fifteen years, according to the best computation that the data afford.^ — 
A statement of facts tending to establish an estimate of the true value and 
present state of FacdnaOon^ By Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart. &c. 
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« 

One of the oldest writers on small-pox, is the Arabian phy« 
sician Avicenna, who described the disease with such minute^ 
ness and accTtiracy, as left little to be done by those who fol- 
lowed him. He recognised several varieties of the affection, 
and applied names to them, which hold good to this day. He 
also admitted the possibility of its second occurrence in the 
same individual.* More modem writers pointed out still far- 
ther varieties, so that in addition to the terms benign, malignant, 
homy, warty, Su;. given us by the Arabians, we have the stone- 
pox, wind-pox, swine-pox, (the sheep-pox of the German phy- 
sicians,) and the chicken-pox, all of which are probably vari- 
eties of what Sydenham has called bastard small-pox. This 
whole brotherhood have generally been supposed to have had 
one common origin, and although some variety is found in the 
individual features, a strong family resemblance still exists. 

After the introduction of inoculation, the friends of this 
new method bad a direct and obvious interest in endeavour- 
ing to establish a speeiiSc diflerence between small-pox and its 
most fi^quent modification, chicken-pox. The attempt was 
successful. The notion, first brought forward by Morton, gra- 
dually gained supporters, '^ vires acquirit eundo,'' till an end 
was put to discussion and inquiry by Heberden, who treats 
the assumption as an established fact. In this state it re- 
mained till again brought forward by professor Thompson of 
Edinburgh, who has written upon the subject with great abi- 
lity.f One of the grounds which Dr. Thompson takes to 
prove tliat the chicken-pox is but a modification of variola. 



* We learn from Dr. Thompson's work on this subject, that the same 
fact was admitted by Ingrassias, Fracastorius, Fernelius, Amatus Lusita- 
nus, Franciscus de Piedmont, Forestus, &c. ; as also by Duncan Liddle, a 
Scotch ProfesscMTof Medicine, at Helmstadt, about the end of the sixteenth 
century. To which may be added Lister, Hagendom, Beherus, Low. 
baac. Junker, Chesneau, and especially Zwinger. 

f HiHorkal Sketch of the' opinions entertained by medical men respect^ 
ing the varieties and secondary occurrence of small^x. By John Thomp- 
son, M. D. F. R. S. &c. 

Vol. I. 2 
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is the never-failing concomitancy of the two diseases. " Not- 
withstanding," says he," the prevalence of the opinion of the 
distinct nature of chicken-pox and small-pox, and the assertion 
so frequently repeated that these two diseases have been ob- 
served to prevail separately, there is no satisfactory proof to 
be found in our medical records of their ever having done so ; 
but many proofs of the fact that all the varieties of the genuine, 
as well as of the spurious sorts of small-pox, have, in the same 
epidemics, come in and gone out together." Leaving the 
discussion of this point, and we have the opinion of a late 
writer in absolute contradiction to the quotation just made,^ 
we cannot but acknowledge the strong resemblance between 
the chicken-pox and variola, occurring after vaccination, par- 
ticularly in the mild cases. In consequence of this similarity, 
those who are strenuous in the defence of the completely pre- 
servative powers of the kine-pox are disposed to call, what we 
believe to be small-pox after vaccination, varicella, and in the 
confluent cases, they contend that the individual never has 
thoroughly undergone the process of vaccination. From 
these circumstances, it is plain, that the supporters of the pre- 
servative virtues of the cow-pox have as strong an interest in 
endeavouring to establish a specific difference between the va- 
rioloid disease and small-pox, as the friends of inoculation had 
nearly a century since in fixing the same difierence between 
small-pox and varicella. 

Amidst these conflicting opinions, so far as we can judge 
from the history of the disease elsewhere, and from an atten- 
tive observation of it during the last season in our own city, 
the truth seems to be this : The supporters of vaccination. 



* " I can assure you, sir, from an experience of thirty years practice, 
that I have frequently seen varicella prevailing as an epidemic, and not a 
case of small-pox known in the town or whole neighbouroood ; that this was 
the case during the last winter and spring, and not a case of small-pox 
existed in Musselburgh.^— Lci^er to the Editor of the Edinburgh Med. and 
Surg. Journal^ " On the present state of Vaccination.^ By Mr. Thomas 
Brown, Surgeon, Musselburgh. No, LVIII* Jan. 1819. 
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urged on by an enthusiasm arising from the brilliant prospect 
which they supposed offered, of exterminating a disease which 
had so long been the scourge of mankind, gave a character to 
vaccination, and attributed to it virtues, which closer obser- 
vation and more extended experience have shown it does not 
possess. They went so far as to suppose it to furnish an abso- 
lute and complete immunity against the attacks of the small- 
pox ; and happy would it have been for the world, had this 
philanthropic expectation been realised. Their sanguine hopeg 
went farther than those of the first propagator of the disease, 
for Jenner early observed, " that the constitution loses its sus- 
ceptibility to small-pox contagion, and its capability of pro- 
ducing the disease in its perfect and ordinary state, in propor- 
tion to the degree of perfection which the vaccine pustule has 
put on in its progress ; and that the small-pox, if taken sub- 
sequently, is modified accordingly." Recent experience has 
forcibly exhibited the truth of this remark : it has even gone 
farther ; it has shown that the occurrence of small-pox, modi- 
fied by vaccination, is a rapidly increasing evil. As early as 
1808, remarks were made by an English writer upon this sub- 
ject ; but at that period, to doubt the perfectibility of the kine- 
pock was a species of heresy : of course the facts brought in 
support of the remarks were discredited, and the observations 
themselves neglected. 

This state of things could not exist a long time. As new 
facts accumulated, conjecture gave place to belief, and doubt 
became certainty. Numerous writers sprang up, all of whom 
agree in proclaiming the fallibility of vaccination, and some 
of them, with a boldness that indicates more ardour than 
judgment, have run into the opposite extreme, and have con- 
demned the kine-pock, in toto.* Within the last eight years, 
modified small-pox has prevailed to a great extent in England 
and Scotland, it has appeared in France, in Holland, and 



* See Mr. Brown's Letter before quoted Edin . Med. and Surg*. Jour. 
Na LVIII. 
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Wirtemburgh. More recently, as is well known, it has been 
epidemic in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and in this city. The 
proofs of its identity with the European disease are so strong 
as not to require examination. The great distinguishing 
marks between the modification and the original disease are, 
that the former runs its course in a much shorter period, few 
of the pustules maturate, and the affection is attended with no 
secondary fever. In other particulars, they possess a strong 
resemblance, with this exception, however, that the varioloid 
rarely leaves other traces than a temporary discolouration of 
the skin. 

With regard to vaccination, it must be acknowledged either 
that its virtues have been lessened by the lapse of time, or by 
repeated transmissions ; or that the enthusiastic opinion formed 
of its worth soon afler its discovery, is now giving way to a 
just estimate of its real value. In either case there is danger, 
of our falling into the opposite extreme, and from an unlimited 
belief, fall into absolute skepticism with regard to its powers. 

The following conclusions appear to us to be warranted by 
facts, and we believe are admitted by all writers upon the sub- 
ject. 

1. That vaccination possesses a controlling influence over 
the small-pox, so great as to have entirely eradicated it from 
some countries.* 

2. That this influence does not, in all cases, extend so far as 
to furnish a perfect immunity against the attack of the small- 
pox. 

3. That it modifies the disease so far as to deprive it of 
danger.f 



* This is the case in the island of Guernsey, the kingdom of Denmark, 
Austria, the circle of Rezat in Bavaria, 4rc. 

f The few cases which have proved fatal, justly fall under the class of 
exceptions to the general rule. 
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Art. I. Essays on variotis Subjects of Medical Science. By 
David Hosack, M. D. F.R. S. L. 8£ E. Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic and Clinical Medicine in 
the University of the State of New-York, &c. &c. Two 
vols. 8vo. pp. 380. 472. New-York. 1824. 

It has ever been the lot of those who have distinguished 
themselves as the leaders of important contentions, in the sci- 
entific, no less than in the political world, to be ovei*whelmed, 
on the one hand with the most extravagant panegyric, and on 
the other, with the most unqualified abuse and detraction. 
They become identified, in fact, with the merits of the cause 
for which they contend, and the epithets of approbation and 
of disapprobation appropriated to the latter are, by a natural 
transition, liberally bestowed on the former. 

This has been in a remarkable degree exemplified in the 
case of the author, upon a notice of whose works we now pro- 
pose to enter. Long known as the resolute defender of con- 
tagion, and the reviver of the almost exploded humoral pa- 
thology, doctrines, both of which have ever been unpopular 
with the profession in this country, he has been no less distin- 
guished for the ability and zeal with which he has defended 
his peculiar opinions, than by the virulence with which he has 
been assailed by his opponents, and the warmth with which he 
has been eulogized by his friends. The appellation of " Ame- 
can Boerhaave" could scarcely satisfy the encomiastic ardour 
of the latter, while the rancour of the former was only to be 
appeased by heaping on its object accusations of ignorance, 
falsehood, and a host of faults alike dishonourable to his head 
and heart. Unbiassed ourselves by the preposessions of the 
one, or the prejudices of the other, we shall, in forming our 
opinion of Dr. Hosack as an author, observe that impartial 
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course which, while it compels us, by a sense of justice, not 
to pass over in silence what we deem to be errors, gratiiSes 
us with frequent opportunities of bestowing our meed of 
praise on what all acknowledge to be excellences. Differing 
more especially from the learned author in some of those es- 
sential doctrines in the defence of which he has the most ex- 
erted himself, we jire happy in being able to express our un- 
feigned admiration of the eminent practical skill which has 
illustrated his professional career, and which stamps with use- 
fulness almost every page of his writings. And here, were 
we permitted to advise on so delicate a subject, we would recom- 
mend Dr. Hosack rather to rest his hopes of fame on a regu- 
lar built system of the theory and practice of physic, than on 
the temporary character which he has acquired by the sup- 
port of theories that must sooner or later melt away before 
the light of truth. Such a work, for which we think his 
talents and experience eminently qualify him, would not only 
be very popular with the profession, but secure to its author a 
lasting reputation. 

The greater part of the essays contained in these two vo- 
lumes have before appeared in various journals, appendices 
to works, or pamphlets, and this circumstance has been sug- 
gested as a serious objection to their republication in their 
present form. We must confess that we can see no force in 
this objection. Every author has an undoubted right to col- 
lect together his scattered productions and embody them, with 
a view to their more convenient preservation, in a distinct work; 
and Dr. Hosack in doing this has surely not acted without 
precedent. It appears to u^ a far more important inquiry, 
how far the essays thus preserved are in themselves valuable, 
and this inquiry we shall now commence. 

The first volume opens with an Essay on Vision, which was 
read as early as 1794 before the Royal Society of London, 
and appeared in their Transactions of the same year. In 
this essay, the author was the first to advance the ingenious 
theory, which accounts for the power possessed by the eye of 
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adapting itself to the different distances ofobjects, by referring 
it to the combined action of the external muscles. 

The next essay is entitled " Observations on the Surgery 
of the Ancients," in which the author vindicates their claims 
to many of the reputed discoveries and improvements of mo- 
dern times. 

This is followed by a " Sketch of the Origin and Progress 
of the Medical Schools of New-York and Philadelphia," to 
which we may hereafter have occasion to refer. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh essays contain biograph- 
ical notices of Rush, Wistar, Tillary, and Williamson. The 
merits of these productions are well known to the profession, 
and need not be enlarged upon here. We must, however, 
take the liberty of observing, that with the sound views with 
which the author has enriched his general essays, there are 
occasionally too many common-places blended, and that in- 
accuracies of style, which may have been overlooked in the 
hurry of a first composition, ought to have been attended to 
and corrected before the present publication. 

Passing over an inaugural address before the New-York 
Historical Society, and the Syllabus of a course of lectures 
on Botany, &c. we come to the author's observations on the 
laws of Contagion and on Medical Police. In these it is well 
known that Dr. Hosack has put forth his whole strength in 
defence of the contagiousness of yellow fever. How far he 
has been successful it is scarcely necessary for us to say. Re- 
peated observation and accumulated experience have only 
served more and more to convince a vast majority of the me- 
dical world of the difficulties, which stand in the way of ac- 
counting for the origin and the spread of this formidable 
disease on the principle of contagion. At the same time we 
are free to admit that the arguments of the author are not 
only plausible, but require the most careful analysis of facts 
apparently favouring the doctrine of contagion, before they 
can be fairiy met and overcome. Our limits will not permit 
us for the present to enter upon this task, but we shall avail 
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ourselves of the first opportunity of discussing this questiou. 
and more particularly in reference to Dr. Hosack's views. 

We now approach with pleasure that part of our author's 
volumes which is devoted to practical medicine. 

First. Observations on Fever. After some very just stric- 
tures on the local views of the animal economy entertained 
by the humoral pathologists under Boerhaave on the one hand, 
and the solidists under Cullen and Hoffman on the other, and 
likewise on the equally partial views of Brown, Beddoes, 
Chitterbuck, Rush, and Wilson, Dr. Hosack proceeds to state 
that, in his opinion, fever is a disease of the whole system ; 
that it attacks the faculties of the mind no less than all the 
functions of the body, and presents itself alike in the circu- 
lating, the absorbing, and the excreting systems, and also in 
the fluids : and that it is therefore constituted by a concourse 
of symptoms, and these variously combined in the various 
forms of fever, according to the causes which produce it, and 
the condition of body in which it occurs. It will be readily 
perceived that this view is in the main the same with that en- 
tertained by Fordyce, whom Dr. Hosack unjustly, we think, 
classes with the authors above named. Fordyce commences 
his description of fever in the very words used by Dr. Ho- 
sack : '^ Fever is a disease of the whole system," &lc. 

We believe with Dr. H. that this enlarged view of the sub- 
ject leads to the most extensive and just principles by which 
to regulate practice ; but he should not have omitted to no- 
tice the occasional, nay the frequent occurrence of local in- 
flammation, as a concomitant and effect in almost every form 
of fever. There are few constitutions in which, from the er- 
rors incident to the present luxurious mode of living, some 
one organ in the body is not predisposed to disease, and this, 
on the first approach of a general affection^ such as we con- 
sider fever essentially to be, is always sure to suffer. It is the 
more necessary to keep this circumstance in view, because it 
involves important modifications in practice, and if properly 
understood, will readily account for the hasty adoption of the 
splendid errors of Broussais, Clutterbuck, &c. 
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The more especial object of Dr. Hosack is to call the atten- 
tion of the profession to the diseased condition of the fluids 
that frequently takes place in fevers, although unnoticed by 
many modem practitioners. It is characterised '^ by a de- 
ranged state of the secretions and excretions, exhibiting them- 
selves in an ofiensive breath, turbid urine, frothy and ofiensive 
discharges from the bowels, a foul sordes about the teeth and 
gums, discoloured lips, and a brown or black state of the 
tongue ; and perhaps, added to these, a cadaverous and offen- 
sive smell of the whole body." Vol. 11. p. 96. 

This stage, it is well known, is also marked by a great debi- 
lity of the vital powers, and derangement of the circulatory 
and nervous systems, and a hurried and irregular respiration, 
with great heat of body and dryness of the skin. The prac- 
tice of our author will be approved of by every experienced 
practitioner. 

" If the views we have taken be correct, after the indica- 
tions which arise in the first stage of continued fever have 
been fulfilled, in the means of accomplishing which most phy- 
sicians are agreed ; after the necessary evacuation by the lan- 
cet and other depleting means have been made, which are 
frequently called for, both in the invasion and in the progress 
of fever ; after the stomach and bowels have been cleansed, 
and due regard has been paid to the no less important func- 
tion performed by the skin, our attention should next be given 
to the two following objects, and which (there) the practitioner 
should never lose sight of when the typhoid state of fever has 
actually arrived. 1st. To preserve the natural powers of the 
system, and carefully to guard against every further waste of 
the excitement. 2dly. By suitable antiseptic nourishment 
and other means, including external applications as well as 
internal remedies, to preserve the morbid fluids to which they 
constantly and rapidly tend in all fevers of continued type, 
especially in those arising from contagion, which in a pecu- 
liar manner depresses and exhausts the vital powers." Ibid. 

On this passage we must claim the indulgence of a remark. 
The term typhoid^ it appears to us, is used in a vague and in- 

VoL. I. 3 
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definite sense, as synonymous with advanced. This we con- 
ceive to be incorrect. We are, in fact, opposed somewhat to 
the term typhoid altogether ; but if used at all, it should imply 
a resemblance between the fever designated as typhoid, and 
typhus fever. Now as typhus has several stages, it is evident 
that the resemblance may apply to any one of them indis* 
criminately. This is not, however, the intention of the au- 
thor in the passage quoted : he restricts it evidently to the 
last stage, in which stimulants alone are proper, while in the 
first stages of typhus it will not be denied they would be 
strongly contra-indicated. 

The means recommended by Dr. Hosack for fulfilling the 
indications in this advanced stage are, first, the more powerful 
stimuli both diffusible and permanent. This practice our au- 
thor observes, has been reprobated by many physicians as 
improper in this state of excitement, whatever may be the 
stage of the disease, owing to their want of discrimination 
between the simple excitement which occurs in the first stages 
and the complicated excitement which appears when the 
powers of life are greatly exhausted. We conceive the dif- 
ference here alluded to, to be more apparent than real. When 
fhe stage of exhaustion is actually induced^ and excitement has 
yielded to the force of medicine or of nature, no physician, 
who values his reputation and the life of his fellow-creatures, 
would oppose the practice here recommended. The means 
answering to the second indication would be the evacuation 
of the bowels, by enemata, or at most the occasional use of 
small doses of rhubarb and magnesia, or some other mild ape- 
rient, diaphoretics, the use of farinaceous vegetables, as arrow- 
root, sago, &;c. with the addition of wine. Frequent change 
of linen and bedding, and an occasional anodyne to control 
restlessness and want of sleep are also strongly recommended. 

{To he continued.) 
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Art. II. A short Treatise on Operative Surgery^ descriiing 
the principal operations as they are practised in England and 
France, designed for the use of students in operating on the 
dead body. By Charles Averill, M. D. Surgeon, Chel- 
tenham, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 
First American Edition, with additions by John Bell, M.D. 
Philadelphia, H. C. Carey and J. Lea ; Boston, Wells and 
Lilly. 

Operative Surgery, like every other art purely mechanical^ 
can be learned only by practice. Common-place as this re- 
mark may appear, it seems never to have been fully acted upon 
either in England or this country. In France, a course of 
lessons in practical surgery, in which each student performs 
upon the dead subject all the operations which the nature of 
the case allows, forms a part of the regular routine of a medi- 
cal education. It is from this circumstance alone that the 
French surgeons have acquired such a high character for ope- 
rative skill. We wish we could allow them equal praise for 
the soundness of their theoretical and practical opinions in 
surgical cases ; for their judgment in determining the period 
of operating, and for the previous as well as the subsequent 
treatment of the patient, as we can for their mechanical adroit- 
ness. 

Without practice in dissecting, without dexterity in the ma- 
nagement of the knife, the young surgeon proceeds to make 
the most simple incision with awkwardness and want of con- 
fidence ; but when the responsibility of an important opera- 
tion rests upon him, the life of the patient, as well as the repu- 
tation of the operator, to say the least, are placed in great 
jeopardy. No considerable degree of skill can ever be ac- 
quired from books alone, or from witnessing the operations of 
others. It is in vain to tell a student to take up the posterior 
tibial artery by beginning an incision below and between the 
condyles of the femur, carrying it down four inches, cutting 
through the aponeurosis and gastrocnemius externus till be 
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comes to the internus, on the inner side of the outer head of 
which the artery may be found, with the nerve situated anteri- 
orly and to its outer side, and the veinrather before [it : — if 
he has never applied the knife to the parts on the dead body, 
handled them himself, and impressed their relative situa- 
tion strongly on his mind, he commences with distrust, the 
blood obscures his view, '^ he loses sight of the inner side of the 
outer head of the gastrocnemius internus," and he knows 
neither how deep nor in what direction to look for the vessel : 
the impatience and struggles of the patient serve to complete 
his confusion : he either fails in the attempt, or makes a des- 
perate plunge and includes artery, vein, and nerve within his 
ligature, or if successful, puts the feelings of the patient as 
well as his own on the rack, by a painful and procrastinated 
operation. 

Mr. Averill's work will have a tendency to render occur-' 
rences of this nature less frequent, by placing within the 
reach of the student a valuable and convenient volume for the 
dissecting, or rather, operating room. His descriptions are 
clear and concise, and are occasionally illustrated by appro- 
priate cases. The work may be considered as a collection 
of well written notes of M. Lisfiranc's course of operative sur- 
K^Tj given at the hospital La Piti€ at Paris, with which ai*e 
mixed the improvements and variations of English surgeons ; 
while the additions by the American Editor contain directions 
for performing severaloperations which were before omitted, 
together with frequent references to Dr. Physick's experience. 
In the original work will be found several new modes of ope- 
rating invented by M. Lisfranc, which do great credit to his 
skill and ingenuity. We regret that our limits will not allow 
a ipore particular reference to them ; we however cheerfully 
recommend the work to every student of surgery, and feel 
convinced that tlie experienced practitioner will find himself 
«mply n^paid for the time requisite to look it over. 
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Art. in. JSTeW'Tork Medical and Physical Journal^ JVo. X. 
for April J May^ and June^ 1824. Edited by John W. 
Francis, M. D. &c. and John B. Beck, M. D. &c. Bliss 
and White. 

Although we do not approve of Xhe ungenerous method 
resorted to by certain editors, who, pushed for i;?lbit of matter, 
JSII their pages with verbal criticisms and abortive attempts at 
wit, at the expense of writers in contemporary Journals, still, 
we shall not deny ourselves the privilege of laying before our 
readers, analytical notices of the most important papers which 
appear in the several Journals of our country. In order to do 
this to greater advantage, we shall confine our analyses to 
those papers only, which we may deem the most important, as 
regards the practical information they contain. We are gra- 
tified in being able to commence with a notice of one of the 
most respectable Journals in the country. 

Article I. An Hidorical Sketch of Neurology. By Frederick G. King, 

M. D. of New-York. 

The writer of this sketch, we understand, received his medical degree 
within the present year. In addition, therefore, to the ]ahour requisite to 
the Acquisition of the numerous and extensive branches of medical science, 
indispensable to graduation in our University, no small share of industry 
must have been exerted by the author, who has justly thought it necessary 
in the examination of this curious subject, not to rest satisfied with modem 
authorities, but *^ to ascend to the earliest records of our profession, in the 
language they first appeared in.^ Accordingly we find that, in order to do 
justice to his subject, he has minutely examined the numerous writings of, 
Hippocrates, Thessalius and Draco his sons, and Polybius his son-in-law ; 
Plato, Aristotle, and Praxagoras, in the first period of his history : and in 
the second, Herophilus, Erasistratus, Galen, Rufus, Eusebius, Eudemus, 
Macrobius, Serapibn, Philinus, Fallopius, and Arets&us of Cappadocia ; 
The two remaining periods the author proposes to resume on some future 
occasion. 

Art. II. Observations on Bronchocele or Goitre, By Alexander Coven- 
try, M. D. President of the Medical Society of the State of New-York. 
We are happy to perceive this worthy veteran in medicine is still en- 
gaged in recording the results of his long experience and close ob$ei^ation> 
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for the benefit of the profession. In the present paper be has g'iven ua 
some interesting obser^'ations on Bronchocele, as it has appeared in the 
valley of the Mohawk, from the year 179£ down to the present time. Dr. 
C. hazards the conjecture that in several cases, which he details, the dis- 
ease arose from the impregnation of water by the sulphate of alumine, 
found on the surface of the schist when exposed to the air, and washed 
from thence into the stream by rains. In regard to the treatment, the 
learned author states that his daughters ** were cured by wearing tlie 
muriate of sod^ round their necks,^ by which means he has cured several 
others. He has removed them likewise by mercurial plasters, by repeated 
blisters, and the use of the Saratoga waters, but in the end concludes that 
iodine will supersede the use of all other remedies. 

Articles III. & IV. contain an account of the yellow fever which ap- 
peared at the Island of Ascension in May 1823 : the first by John Thomp- 
son, surgeon, the second by Sir Gilbert Blane. We are promised an ana- 
lysis of these two papers for some future number, and in consequence shall 
notice them no farther at this time. 

Art. V. On the misapplication of Blisters. By Thomas A. Duffy, M. 

D. of New-York. 

The object of Dr. Duify^ paper seems to be to prove merely that tho- 
rough depletion is a '< sine qua non^ antecedent to the application of blisters. 

Art. VI. Ccues of Amenorrhea successfully treated by Injections of Aqua 
Ammonia, By John W. Gloninger, M. D. Pennsylvania. 
In these two cases, all the ordinary emmenagogues were had recourse to 
without success. Dr. G. then availed himself of M. Lavagna's mode of 
treating this disease by the use of injections, per vaginum, of aqua ammonia 
and warm milk, in the proportion of ten drops of the former to an ounce of 
the latter, repeated four times a day. Both cases recovered. 

Art. VII. Observations and Facts concerning the Siren Lacertina of 
Georgia and Carolina* By Samuel L. Mitchill, M. D. LL. D. Prof, 
qf Mat. Med. &c. 
ThiA is another specimen of the indefatigable industry and talent with 

which this eminent naturalist continues to pursue his favourite study. We 

regret, that from its length, we are unable to do more than refer our readers 

to this interesting paper. 

Art. VIII. An Account qf the Small-pox as it appeared in the city of 
J^eW'York in the winter and spring of 1823-4. By John Bell, M. D. 
one of tlie Ph3rsicians of the New- York Dispensary. 
Hr. Bell observes that it is worthy of remark, that through the whole 

year past there has existed in the V nited States a predisposition to erup- 
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\We diseases. Measles, particularly, have been very prevalent, and un- 
commonly fatal The small-pox attacked principally the poorer class of 
citizens, and was more prevalent in that part of the city to the east of 
Broadway and above Duane-street. The interval between ten and thirty 
appeared to be the age most liable to its attack, and the proportion of deaths 
was as one to five nearly. 

It appears from this account, that by far the greater number of cases oi 
small-pox in thb city took place subsequently to vaccination, and amongst 
these no deaths took place. 

In order to establish the identity of small-pox and the varioloid disease, 
Dr. Bell relates the following experiment. 

** A quantity of lymph was taken on the point of a lancet from a patient 
suffering under the varioloid disease, on the third day of the eruption, and 
fifth of the disease, and inserted in the arm of a healthy child of seven years 
of age, who had neither been vaccinated nor inoculated previously. Three 
days after, the point where it was inserted became red and inflamed ; a 
small pustule followed which contained a fluid on the eighth day. At this 
time the child sickened and was confined to its bed. The next day about 
thii-ty pustules appeared on the body and extremities. But five of these 
pustules maturated. The rest gradually disappeared, and were entirely 
g^ne by the time the others were scabbed over. This child was after- 
wards inoculated with the small-pox without taking the disease.^ 

Art. IX. J^ote on the Varioloid disease : addressed to Dr. J. W. Fran- 
cis, M. D. by W. J. Macneven, M. D. Prof, of Chem. &lc. 
There is an experiment related in this note which goes to confirm the 

ease we have quoted in the preceding article. 

Art. X. A Case of Hydrocephalus, By J. Smyth Rogers, M. D. of 

New- York. 

After inefficient attempts at venesection and the use of the ordinary pur- 
gatives, Dr. Rogers succeeded in this case in removing the disease by the 
administration of the oil of Croton, according to the following prescription ; 

Ol. Crotonis gr. v. 

Medullse Panis q.s. M. Ft. pil. x. 

one of these to be taken every two hours till the bowels are freely evacu* 
ated. The quantity of croton oil was afterwards doubled. 

This is the second case of successful treatment in hydrocephalus recorded 
by Dr. Rogers within the last six months. Now without intending to ques- 
tion the soundness or correctness of the author^s judgment in the diagnosis 
of these cases, we think it proper to suggest to him, and more particularly 
to our readers, the propriety of instituting a close comparison between the 
symptoms as detailed by Dr. R. and those belonging to affections of the 
chylopoietic viscera. It is well known that these latter often assume hy- 
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drocephalic symptoms, which are, however, found to yield to a determined 
course of brisk purgatives. The following extract from Chey ne is in ytooU 
** Cases must have occurred to every physician in extensive practice, of 
children, especially in the lower ranks of life, relieved by a short course 
of active purgative medicines, from a situation in which much of the ex- 
pression and many of the symptoms of hydrocephalus were combined-— 
irregvUar fever ^ retchings headache, lethargy to a great extent ; symptoms 
evidently arising from a disordered state of the abdominal viscera.^ Cheyne's 
Essays, Vol. II. p. 41. 

We are the rather-induced to throw out this caution, because in genuine 
hydrocephalus we have seen the most powerful purgatives given without 
producing the least effect on the bowels, and this observation is consonant 
with the experience of Cheyne, and some of the first writers on the disease. 
We have now before us the details of a very interesting case, in the fourth « 
Toliune of the Transactions of the College of Physicians in Ireland, (1824,) 
in which, during *' an incipient affection of the head, threatening to end in 
hydrocephalus,^ a little patient lost fifty ounces of blood, took 120 g^ins 
of calomel, and had one ounce of mercurial ointment rubbed in, before 
the symptoms yielded. The patient recovered. 

Art. XI. On a ^ew Form of the Oalvanic Apparatus. By Robert 
Greenhow„ M. D. of New- York. 

Art. XII. Account of a Series of Chhanic Eseperimenta on the dead body 
of John Johnson, murderer. By F. G. King, M. D. 

UJr See Selections, 

Then follows a Review of Hosack^s Essays, Medical and Philosophical 
Intelligence, &c. 

Before concluding our notice of this valuable Journal, we cannot omit 
observing that it is enriched with three plates. 
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We shall take an early opportunity of acquainting onr readers with the 
merits of this work, and shall therefore forhear expressing any opinion at the 
present time. It is evidently the result of considerable research and labour. 

A System of JifeUeria Medica and Pharmacy, S^e. SfC. By John Murray, 
m. D. From the fourth and last Edmburgh edition, with notes and ad- 
ditions. By John B. Beck, M. D. Fellow of the College of Physi-^ 
cians and Surgeons of the University of the State of New-York, and one 
of the Editors of the New-York Medical and Physical Journal 1824. 

It were superfluous to enter upon any encomiums of the work of Dr. 
Murray. The numerous editions it has gone throng, both at home and in 
this country, sufficiently attest its high claims as a useful and popular book. 
Dr. Beck has made some very important and valuable additions, chiefly of 
our native remedies, or of such as have been more particularly used in 
American practice. Among these, we may notice the Eupatorium perfi>* 
liatum, Statice limonium, the Juglans cinerea, the Croton tiglium, the Poly- 
gala senega, Secale comutum, gold, &c. There is also a chapter of ad- 
ditional observations on the operation of medicines, in which the exclusive 
views of the solidists, and fi^pecially the arguments of Dr Chapman, are 
ably, and, as it appears to 4s, unanswerably refuted. 

t/fl Practical Essay on Typfums Fever. By Nathan Smith, M. D. Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of Physic and Surgery in Yale Col- 
lege. 8vo. pp. 88. New- York. 1824. 

This little work contains the result of the respectable author^ ample 
experience in relation to typhus, as it has appeared in the New-Eogland 
states, during the last thirty-five years. In our next number we shall, per- 
haps, make it the subject of especial consideration. 

A Summary <f Physiology, By F. Majendie, Doctor of Medicine. Trans* 
lated from the French by John Revere, M. D. Second edit Baltimore. 

In this editicm many errors are corrected, which unavoidably crept into 
the first, and an appendix is added to the work by Dr. Revere. 

ObserwOwns on the Surgical Anatomy of the Head and J^eck^ S^c, By 
Allan Bums. First American edition, with a Life of the Author, and 
additional Cases and Observations. By Granville Sharpe Pattison, Sur- 
geon, Professor of Suigeiy in the University of Maiyland. 8vo. pp. 
512. Baltimore. 

Dr. P. intends to pursue the plan contemplated by Bums of forming a 
complete system of surgical anatomy, but which the latter distinguished 
gentleman did not live to carry into effect. He will publish a volume an- 
nually till tiie plan is accomplished. 

The Institutes and Practice of Surgery ; being the outlines of a Course of 
Lectures. By William Gibson, M. D. Professor of Surgery in the 
University of Pennsylvania, &c. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 459. Philadelphia. 

This is the first volume of an elementary work intended to be continued 
by Dr. G. We shall give an account of it in some future number.' 

Vol. I. 4 
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Miiee of tome Experiments performed on the body of John JohtuoHj who 
woi hung on the 2nd Aprils for the murder of Jamef Murray, By a 
Committee <f the College of Pkyeiciane aud Surgeons tf JVeio-Forlr, 
consisting of Prtfessors JHott and Micneven, Doctor A, H. StewenSf S^e» 

Thc deceased was a stoot, athletic man, about 45 years of age. He 
was suffered to drop about four feet ; was suspended about forty-fiye mi- 
nates, and remained in bis coffin, with a muslin dress orer his wearing ap- 
parel, for half an hour. Afterwards he lay fifteen minutes, between buf- 
falo skins, making in all one hour and a half between his execution and 
his arrival at the College. 

The temperature of the air at the time was about 60^ Fahraiheit. At 
the commencement of the experiments, the extremities were three or four 
degrees below the natural standard ; the body not at all so. The muscles 
were perfectly flexible. 

The neck was not dislocated. The htce and neck above the marks of 
the cord, were livid. The expression of the face in other respects natural. 

The galvanic battery consisted of the {^tes of Professor Griscom, Dr. 
Smyth Rogers, and Dr. Greenhow, added to those of Professor Macneven, 
in all 328 pairs of four inches square, set in action by dilute nitric and 
sulphuric acids ; the poles being provided with leaden wires, armed with 
platina wires at their extremities. 

Experiment I. The surgeon made incisions under the tendo achillis of 
either side ; armed the tendons with tinfoil, and connected them with cop- 
per wires, to which the wire of the negative pole of the battery was ap- 
plied ; the positive pole attached to a ball, being introduced into the mouth. 
The jaws were instantly closed, and convulsive movements of the whole 
body immediately followed. They were not like the shaking^ of ague, 
nor the tremblings of fear, but rather like a succession of startings from 
surprise : the sight made the spectators shudder. 

JI. By an incision behind the stemo-cleido-mastoideus* muscle. Dr. 
Stevens now laid bare the phrenic nerve of the left side, as it passes over 
the scalenus muscle, and introduced a blunt probe under it, while Dr. Mott 



* The phrenic nerve is much more accessible in this way, than on the inside 
of the muscle, as proposed by Dr. Ure. 
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made an opening in the chest, under the cartilage of the seventh rib, with 
a view to push a metallic plate against some of the branches of the phrenic 
nerve going to the diaphragm. Some slight respiratory movanents fol- 
lowed ; but by no means so marked as those described by Dr. Ure. The 
result which followed another experiment, amply compensated for this par- 
tial success. 

III. One of the supra-orbitary, and one of the infra-orbitary nerves were 
now exposed ; armed and connected with the positive pole, while the ne- 
gative pole communicated with the wire, connecting the tendons at the 
heel,^ as in experiment I. The countenance was at first distorted ; it after- 
wards assumed a more natural play of expression, varying at each suc- 
cessive application of galvanic influence. The motion of the lips reminded 
several of the spectators of their expression during life. In this experi- 
ment, the wire connected with the negative pole lay on the right arm, near 
the insertion of the deltoid muscle, and caused confiiderable motion in the 
fore arm and fingers. 

IV . Conuhunication being established between the branchial plexus and 
the radial nerves at the wrist, and between the former and the ulnar nerves, 
the arm was contracted by a sudden spasmodic action, and the hand grasped 
firmly the hand of a person who held it : by changing the position of the 
arm it was thrown across the table in different directions. 

y. The two radial nerves at the wrist being connected, the one with the 
positive, the other with the negative pole, both arms and hands were much 
contracted, and the deltoid and pectoralis major were much swollen. 

VI. In this experiment the positive pole was applied to the spinal mar- 
row, by means of a metallic instrument plunged in between the cervical 
vertebrae ; the negative to the heels as in experiment 1st. The results pro- 
duced by this arrangement were not so striking as those described in expe- 
riment 1st. Had this experiment been made at an earlier period,^ while the 
sensibility was undiminished, the effects would probably have been more 
marked. 

VII. The anterior crural nerves being now laid bare, ^ th^eome out 
from beneath Poupart^ ligament, were touched with the positive pole ; the 
negative being applied as in experiment 1st. The legs were thrown into 
strong agitations, and when previously flexed, were violently and suddenly 
extended, performing the operation of kicking. 

[At the suggestion oi Professor Griscom, the course of experiments 
prepared by the committee was varied, and the wire of one pole applied to 
the spinal as in experiment 6th, and the other to a catheter introduced inta 
the urethra. No particular eflect was observed.} 

Vin. In this experiment the positive pde was applied to the great sym** 
pathetic nerve and the par vagum in the neck, and the negative was brought 
into contact with the branches of these nerves going to the heart The 
right auricle contracted distincUy ; and slight tremulous motions were ob^ 
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nerved in the Tentriclet produced by partial contractions of their moscii- 
lar fibres.* 

IX* The tbcnrax beings now open and the heart exposed to view, experi- 
ment 0th was repeated, (connecting the radial nerves,) and the results of 
experiment 8th were observed, but much more distinctly : the contrac* 
tions of the right auricle were very evident to all who stood near. Similar 
results were obtained by applying the pole to the ulnar nerves in place of 
the radial. 

X. Communications between the par vagum in the neck and the left 
phreoic, that runs on the pericardium, partial contractions of the heart 
were observed, bnt much leas distinct than in the two preceding experi- 
ments. 

In varying several of the last experiments, by connecting the positive 
poles with the nerves, and passing the negative over the last fifty plates of 
the battery, the results seemed to be much more striking, particulariy 
when we consider that the organic sensibility had by this time been much 
exhausted*! 

The lacteals were observed, upon inspecting the intestines to be beauti- 
fully injected ; and part of the intestines with their mesentery were de- 
tached and passed round the room, so that many saw that which we rarely 
have an opportunity of observing, the lacteals of a human subject distended 
with chyle.} 

ONE OF THE SPECTATOR& 



We abstract the fc^wing very interesting article from the Lcmdon Me- 
dical and Physical Journal for May 1824 : 

Htalontxis. — ^This term is derived from uaXo^, glass, and vvtftfu)^ I 
pierce; and is applied by Dr. John Brewer to a new operation proposed by 
him for the removal of every species and variety of cataract. Dr. B. states, 
in his work on this subject, that he has performed this operation upwards of 
one hundred and sixty times during the last four years of his residence in 
Italy. He also assures us, that thirty of thirty-one patients have been re- 
stored to sight by this mode of operating. Inflammaticm is of rare occur- 
rence, provided proper precautions are used* 



* The right aaricle was found distended with blood ; the right ventricle com- 
paratively flaccid, supposing that the valves which prevented the return of the 
blood'into the former might not be competent to their functions from the empti- 
ness of the ventricle, Dr. Stevens pressed with his hand the blood from this 
auricle ; it was after this that the ventricle was supposed to contract, but I could 
not satisfy myself of the fact. 

t The experiments occupied from an hour to an hour and a half. 

X This agrees with the report of his having made a hearty breakfast a few 
hours before his execution. 
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The operation k thus performed, three or four hours previous to which 
the patient^ eyebrows should be rubbed with some of the extract of bella* 
donna, rendered soft by the addition of a little boiling water : 

^' The patient being seated, so that the superior part of the head does not 
reach higher than the superior part of the sternum of the operator, he takes 
his needles, previously besmeared with oil, as a pencil or writing-pen, 
placing the weight of his hand on the cheek of the patient: this produces 
two very considerable advantages ; first, it steadies the hand ; second, in 
the event of the patient's moving, the hand preserves its relative position 
with respect to the eye, so that any movement of the patient's head can be 
of no importance to the surgeon. The patient being directed to turn the 
eye toward^ the nose, the needle, with its convex surface* forwards, cor- 
responding with the iris, is boldly introduced into the globe of the eye* 
through the sclerotic, &ree lines or three and a half from the transparent 
cornea, and a line below the transverse diameter of the pupil, to avoid 
wounding the ciliary artery, which pursues its course to the iris between 
the sclerotic and choroid coats, along the middle of the external convexity 
of the eyeball. If introduced at or below this point, you avoid all effusion 
of blood. The instrument passes into the vitreous humour posterior to the 
lens and its capsules : the point of the needle is then brought forwards, 
from inclining the hand to the temple, and penetrates the posterior capsule. 

^* Should the lens be soft or fluid, the needle passes through its centre on 
its passage to the anterior chamber; if solid, the instrument should be di- 
rected to its superior part, and by gently elevating the handle, the lens will 
be sufficiently depressed to allow the instrument to pass between it and the 
ciliary processes ; it is then carried through the anterior capsule and pupil, 
(which latter has been previously dilated with the belladonna,) into the ante- 
rior chamber, without any risk or danger of wouiiding either ciliary liga- 
ment, iris, or ciliary processes. The object the operator has in view is the 
laceration and removal of a large portion of the anterior capsule, that is to 
say, of greater extent and diameter than the pupil, in its natural, most di- 
lated state. This is effected by three or four circular movements of the 
point of the needle, which shoulfl invariably be done. If the capsule be 
transparent, the inexperienced operator will scarcely be sensible of effect* 
ing any good or change by this circular movement of the needle. 

^* The correspondence in transparency and colour to the aqueous humour 
is so similar, and the former so delicate, that no resistance to the needle is 
visible to the fingers, when the point is breaking down, and removing from 
the axis of vision the membrane, so frequently the cause of secondary cata- 



* To avoid still more the wounding of the ciliary n^rve or artery, the needle 
may be introduced with its cutting edge corresponding with the iris ; and after 
having entered the eye, to be turned round with its convex surface forwardr, 
and continued as we have before described. 
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net. When the capsule is opaque, the effects of the needle are of course 
evident: the transparent or opaque portions should be conducted back- 
wards and downwards with the lens, and buried in the vitreous humour, be- 
low the mar^ of the iris, and as much as possible removed from the pupil ; 
or retiring and withdrawing your instrument, a circular movement is simi- 
larly made with the point, for the purpose of removing every portion of the 
posterior capsule, which is also liable to opacity ; so that a communication 
is completely established between the aqueous and vitreous humours. The 
anterior capsule, lens, and posterior capsule, are now removed ; so that the 
utter and total impossibility of secondary membranous cataract forming, 
must be Evident. 

*< Such is the operation for a solid cataract enveloped by its c^ule ; but 
the lens we meet with, at least seven in ten cases, is either fluid, semisolid, 
or curdy. When the instrument, therefore, penetrates the anterior cap- 
sule, and the operator commences his delicate circular movement, the 
aqueous humour becomes cloudy or discoloured, which is the passage of 
parts of the diseased lens into the anterior chamber, where its absorption is 
more rapid than in the vitreous humour. 

** The views of the operator are the same .- instead of quickly finishing 
the operation, the solid particles of the lens should be removed by several 
movements of the needle as much as possible from the axis of vision, either 
by depressing them into the vitreous humour, or bringing them into the an- 
terior chamber. The free movements of the needle, and removal of the 
capsules into the aqueous or vitreous humours, as we have above described, 
ensure the success of the operation. 

<* The great desideratum in the fluid cataract is the laceration and re- 
moval of the capsules from the axis of vision ; for in all cases where a free 
communication is once established between the aqueous and vitreous hu- 
mours, absorption goes on, and your cure is almost certain. 

** We have now described the removal of the lens in two different states : 
there only remain some observations on the third. 

*' I have occasionally met with the lens united firmly to both capsules, 
forming as it were only one body. These cataracts, from their size and 
appearance, are easily distinguished from what Scarpa very properly term- 
ed pumary membranous cataract, which is the wasting of the crystaline 
without its capsule, which appears contracted and more opaque in its centre 
than common cataracts. The most correct account, however, we have 
of this variety, is from the late Mr. Saunders of London, published by his 
friend and colleague. Dr. Farre, an eminent physician. These cataracts 
are for the most part congenital ; and although Scarpa represents them as 
rare, are not uncommonly met with in children. When the lens in these 
cases is absorbed, the anterior lamella of the capsule unites itself to the 
posterior, until they form one membrane, which is white, opaque, and elas- 
tic : this membrane ia absorbed after puncture with the needle and partial 
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laceration* A most interesting account is ^ren by Mr. Saunders, with 
their removal in children." 



On the emphffment of Oil of TurpenHne in Scuxtu: and other ^NeurcUgue. 
— M. Lf. Martinet relates that of thirty-six individuals labouring under 
acute as well as chronic neuralgia, twenty-six were completely cured, seven 
experienced considerable relief, and in three only, one of whom was affect- 
ed with a mortal hip disease, did the treatment by the oil of turpentine fail. 
The use of the remedy produced but trifling inconvenience, and the com- 
mon duration of the treatment was only six days. — {Revue Med.) London 
J^ed. Repository. 



Successful employment of Iodine in Schirrus of the Uterus, By Dr. 
Klaproih, — This occurred in the case of a female, aged twenty-five years. 
In infancy she had suffered from scrofula, but at the age of puberty she was 
freed from the complaint Her menstruation was regular till seventeen, 
when she became pregnant. Delivery was difficult,lhe forceps being required 
to accomplish it. At twenty-two she miscarried ; and four months afterwards 
the same thing happened. The menses ceased — ^leucorrhcea supervened. 
Two years after, pains in the g^in and heat in the sexual parts came on. 
On examination, the nature of the disea^ was discovered. The tincture 
of iodine was given, eight drops thrice a day, and externally, frictions with 
an ointment composed of digitalis, belladonna, and hyosciamus. After 
some months, in which the event was doubtful, she was cured.-— «/inder«on^^ 
Quarterly Journal, 
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Bill of J^ortality of the City of JVeio- York for the month of June, 
Diseases, — ^Apoplexy, 7; asthma, 1 ; burned, 1 ; casualty, 4; childbed, 
8; colic, 1 ; consumption, 56 ; convulsions, 14 ; croup, 9 ; diarrhcea, 1 ; 
drinking cold water, 1 ; dropsy, 7 ; do. in the chest, 6 ; do. in the head, 21 ; 
drowned, 7 ; epilepsy, 1 ; erysipelas, 1 ; fever, 1 ; do. bilious remittent, 1 ; 
do. typhous, 4 ; flux infantile, 3 ; gout, 1 ; haemoptysis, 1 ; infanticide, 1 ; 
inflammation of the liver, 2 ; do. of the chest, 8 ; do. of the bowels, 9 ; do. 
of the brain, 7 ; insanity, 3 ; intemperance, 7 .; measles, 8 ; old age, 3 ; 
nervous disease, (?) 2 ; palsy, 1 ; peripneumony, 3 ; pleurisy, 1 ; pneumo- 
nia typhodes, 2 ; rheumatism, 1 ; scrofula, 1 ; quinsy, 1 ; small-pox, 34 ; 
sore throat, 1 ; still-bom, 27 ; suicide, 2 ; tabes mesenteria, 8 1 teething, 
1 ; tumor, 1 ; ulcer, 1 ; unknown, 6 t whooping cough, 4. Total, 309. 
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The preceding is copied fitMn the citjinspector^ weekly retams : iatr their 
strict accuracy we are not of course responsible. It was our intention to 
have offered some remarks in this jdace on the manner in which the re- 
ports are drawn up, but they are unaFoidably crowded out. Our account 
of diseases and treatment is for the same reason pos^xMied till our next 
number. 



The following appointments hare been made in the newly established 
Medical School at Charleston, (S. C.) 

J. M. Campbell, M. D. Professor of Anatomy. 

James Ramsay, M. D. Professor of Surgery. 

S. D. Dickson, M. D. Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Me» 
dicine. 

H. R. Frost, M . D. Professor of Materia Medica. 

Thomas G. Prioleau, Professor of Obstetrics, &c. 

Edward Rayenal, M. D. Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

S. EUiot, Professor of Natural History and Botany. 



At the anniversary meeting of the Medical Society for the city and^ 
county of New- York, held on the 6th inst. at the College of Physidans 
and Surgeons in Barclay-street, the fidlowing gentlemen were elected offi* 
cers for the ensuing year : 

Dayid Hosack, M. D. Presideni. 

John Watts, M. D. VicePruideni. 

Felix Pascalis, M. D. Cknreaponding Secrdary. 

NicoLL H. DsRiNO, M. D. Recording do» 

Dayid Rogers, Treaturer, 

John Stearns, M. D. 

John C. Cheesman, M. D. 

John B. Beck, M. D. ^ Censtn-s. 

Dr. Peter C. Tappen, 

Samuel W. Moore, M. D. 

John B. Beck, M. D. 
• Dr. Eldridge Dunnel. 

John W. Francis, M. D. ^Lecturers, 

Samuel W. Moore, M. D. 

John Stearns, M. D. 

James R. Manlet, M. D. Delegate to Albany, 



At an adjourned meeting of the Medical Society held on the 12th inst» 
Dr. Hosack, before taking the chair, delivered an excellent discourse on 
the means of improving the state of the medical profession in this city. 
This discourse we are happy to add will be printed by the Society. We 
hope to present our readers with an account of it in our next number. 
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Di^lturque licentia sumpta pudent«r. 

Horace* 
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OrfgCnal Brimrttiiriit 
I. 

Remarks on the principal Article in several empirical Remedies 
for Secondary Syphilis^ Scrophfda^ ^c. 



Les circonstances, qui contribuent le plus k la destruction des hommes, 
sont aussi celles qui font dicouvrir et qui dereloppent le plus de mojens 
propre ^ leur conseryation.^BRioT. 



Notwithstanding the boasted progress of science and 
the general diffusion of useful information, mankind seem 
as obstinately credulous in the virtues of secret reme- 
dies and wonderful panaceas, as they were two centuries 
since. Empiricism, even at this late period, marches with a 
bolder and more shameless front than it did in the days of 
Paracelsus ; for then, when medicine was just escaping from 
the shackles imposed upon it by the older masters, and sur- 
gery was but a branch of an humble trade, there existed, at 
lea^ in the profession, a manly indignation against empirics, 
and a just contempt for those who encouraged them. True, 
the mode of picking the pockets, and tampering with the 

Vol. I. 5 
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health of the " discriminating public" is changed, while the 
result remains the same ; for instead of healing all the mala- 
dies " which flesh is heir to" by prayers, miraculous touching, 
or the application of medicaments, not to the wound but to 
the instrument inflicting it, and all this " by the help of Pro- 
vidence," the fashion of the present day is to cover all absur- 
dities, however gross, and pretensions however ridiculous, 
with the broad mantle of science, and cure, with the same re- 
medies, diseases the most opposite in their nature, and in parts 
of the body totally diflerent in their, structure, "upon the 
strictest chemical and physiological principles !" Not con- 
tented with enlisting the hard words and technical terms of the 
science in their service, empirics have occasionally found re- 
cruits in the members of the profession ; and one of the latest and 
most successful of these marauders has lately taken the field 
under the auspices of two professors of a neighbouring medi- 
cal school, which has long considered itself first in standing 
as in age. No one would have dared hazard the assertion 
that the successors of a Rush and a Dorsey had given the 
sanction of their names and the influence which they possess, 
in consequence of the ofiices they hold, to a secret remedy, 
like Swaim's Panacea, did not the lamentable fact stare him 
in the face in every newspaper he meets. With regard to the 
motives which influenced these gentlemen and other medical 
men, who have lent their names for the same purpose, little 
need be said : few members of the profession, however, would 
hesitate to disclaim any belief in the current insinuation that they 
received something of a tangible kind, in the shape of a quid 
pro quo. It is unfortunate that the want of credence in this 
report necessarily carries w^ith it an opinion far from being 
complimentary to the native shrewdness, the personal dignity, 
or the professional character of the encouragers of this and 
other remedies of the same kind. 

It will readily occur to a practical reader that the ar- 
ticle, upon which it is proposed to make some remarks, is the 
sarsaparilla, a medicine alternately lauded to the skies and 
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condemned as wholly inert.^ In the hands of empirics, and 
in the form of " depurative syrups," " anti-venereal robs," 
^' panaceas," &^. it has certainly aided in accomplishing cures, 
which it has failed of doing m the hands of regular practi- 
tioners. So long as any particular preparation of it is kept 
secret, and the quantity in which it is administered is unknown, 
so long, it possesses many add striking powers ; but make the 
secret public, it^ virtues vanish, it becomes wholly worthless, 
or is ^^ damned with faint praise" as a mild demulcent. Tlie 
medical world, in our country, has been so long accustomed to 
prescribe the most powerful and energetic agents, those which 
the French have so aptly named remides heroiqueSy that unless 
an article possesses some sudden and strong influence over the 
vital functions, it is neglected as inefficient, or thrown by as 
inert. Instead of pursuing the slow yet judicious course 
which the older masters of our art found so successful in long- 
continued chronic cases, where the morbid action has gone on 
for such a period as to become almost a habit to the system, 
the fashion of the present day, for, strange as it may seem, 
there are fashions in medicine, is to attack the disease with 
the most violent and active remedies, and endeavour to re- 
store to health, in a few days, a system subjected to a slow mor- 
bid action of months' or even years' duration. So remarkably is 
this the case, that the only alterative we have in general use is 
the preparations of mercury, often dangerously powerful, 
though invaluable agents. In the treatment of chronic cases by 
long-continued and mild alteratives, the French have made much 
greater progress than we can boast ; and those physicians of 
our country and England, who sneer at the ptisans and loches 
of the French hospitals, and condemn their practice in these 
cases as weak and inefficient, display more want of observation 



* Stork, Fordyce, WiUiam Hunter, and various others have bestowed 
OD this root almost unlimited praise ; while Cullen and M. Alibert consider 
it wholly inert ; and Murray and various other writers on the Materia Me- 
dica doubt whether it should be allowed to retain its place in the list of 
medical agents. 
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and quenilousDess of disposition than sound judgment. But 
to return from this digression ; the present low esteem in which 
sarsaparilla is held may be attributed to two causes, the fre- 
quent aduheration of the article and the small doses in which 
it is prescribed. 

There ai*e several varieties of this plant, which are brought 
from South America, the West Indies, and the southern part of 
the United States, all of which are sold under the name of 
smilax sarsaparilla^ the officinal article and the only one whose 
virtues have been well tested. Even this variety is often 
brought mixed with other roots, and the middle of each bun- 
dle (in which form it is imported) is almost invariably found 
to be composed of the dead and often half decayed roots of 
the genuine plant, totally destitute of their usual smell and 
taste. It is obvious that the inducements to adulterate it are 
very great, since we learn from a French writer,* that not less 
than a hundred thousand pounds are annually imported into 
France alone. 

The dead roots may be readily distinguished from the 
others by the dark colour of the woody part, and the ease 
with which the bark is detached ; the roots of other plants 
may be detected by their texture and by their being usually 
of a greater size. The true sarsaparilla has long slender 
roots about the size of a goose-quill, with a thin bark, slightly 
channelled longitudinally. When split, the inside is found of 
a white colour, and when good and not very old, has a faint 
rose-coloured stripe on each side of the pith, which is fibrous 
and tough. It has a slightly bitter taste, is friable between 
the fingers, and when pulverised adheres to the tongue. From 
these characteristics the true variety may be readily distin- 
guished. 

With regard to the dose, the administration of a large quan- 
tity of the concentrated decoction is absolutely necessary. 
Given in powder, in the quantity of half a drachm or a drachm, 
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or in decoction, in doses of an ounce or two, it produces no 
perceptible effect, yet this is the way in which it has been 
prescribed by many of those who condemn it as inert. Cau- 
tion with regard to diet should be used during its exhibition, 
and its diaphoretic property encouraged in the cold season, by 
confinement to a warm apartment. 

Were not the limits assigned to this article already ex-' 
ceeded, some observations would be made on the affections in 
which this drug is particularly successful, and cases cited in 
proof of its efficacy when properly administered. The prin- 
cipal object, however, intended was, after acknowledging the 
inefficacy of this article in the doses in which it is often given, 
to point out the necessity of administering it in much larger 
quantities. The following formula (containing about double 
the strength, and given in a much larger quantity than the 
officinal preparations,) has been found eminently useful. 
R— Rad. Sarsaparillae Sx 

Rad. Glycirrhizse glab. 

Rad. Sassafras Laur. aa. $ii 

Lig. Guiaci. 

Mezerei aa. Sj 

Boil in ten quarts of water down to five, and give three half 
pints of the decoction daily. 



II. 

[Physicians are so little in the habit of recording other 
than their successful cases, that the younger members of the 
profession are too apt to believe certain medicines to be in- 
fallible in the cure of even the most terrific disorders. Of 
Tetanus more especially, the great majority of instances on 
record for the last few years, are of those which have termi- 
nated successfully ; and few medicines have been more lauded 
in the treatment of this affection, than those employed in the 
following case. Yet were the truth really shown, and the per 
coniTQ, list made public, would not the proportion of the sue- 
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cessful cases, wilh those of a contrary nature be small indeed r 
We therefore thank Dr; Post for the following communication, 
and we would take the liberty of saying to more than one of 
his brethren, " Go thou and do likewise."— JEd.] 



Case of Tetanus, By J. W. Post, M. D. one of the physi- 
cians of the City Dispensary. 

James Allen, aged thirteen, received a wound about half 
an inch in length, on the posterior part of the internal malleo- 
lus of the left leg, from a sharp stone thrown by one of 
his play-fellows on the 1 5th of July. The common domestic 
remedies were applied to it, and nothing worthy of note took 
place until the night of Wednesday the 28th, when the boy 
became very restless and feverish, and complained of great 
pain in his leg and foot, and on the following morning, the 
29th, the jaw became immoveable, and I was sent for to see 
him. I found him in bed, the face considerably flushed, the 
skin hot, and the pulse very frequent, the breathing interrupt- 
ed with frequent sighs, and an inability to articulate dis- 
tinctly ; the wound was still seen, and had partly suppurated, 
and the contiguous parts were considerably swollen and tender. 
I directed the wound to be wetted with Spt. Terebinth, and gave 
Tinct. Opii 3fs, and left the patient ; and a few minutes after- 
wards repeated my visit, in company with a professional 
friend. During my absence the spasms, which had been con- 
fined entirely to the muscles of the lower jaw, were extended 
to the whole system, and I found the muscles of the back 
violently contracted, producingthat variety of the disease called 
opisthotonos, and those of the abdomen very tense, and the 
affected limb had a continual tremulous motion ; the pulse was 
120 in a minute, there was a dull pain in the epigastrium, the 
bowels were costive, and every attempt at swallowing was 
succeeded by violent convulsions. I directed Tinct. Opii 5j. to 
be administered every half hour, and three tablespoons-ful of 
brandy every 15 minutes. Ol. Ricini |j was given to remove 
the constipation. 
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I saw him again in the evening, and found him much easier, 
the pain in the epigastrium was relieved, the pulse was reduc- 
ed to 108 in a minute, the spasms were very rare, and almost 
imperceptible, and the boy was much inclined to sleep ; as 
the constipation still remained, I repeated the oil, and directed 
a laxative enema ; the Tinct. Opii to be given every hour. 

Friday morning the 30th. The symptoms were aggravated? 
the spasms were much more frequent and severe, he had pass- 
ed an uncomfortable night, the pulse 118, the stomach very 
irritable, rejecting the brandy ; very great thirst, continually 
calling for his drink, which consisted of milk and water, and 
which was taken from a vial, and swallowed with the greatest 
difficulty, producing at each attempt the most violent spasms 
of the muscles of the neck. Gave the following prescription. 

Be Ol. Ricini Jfs. 

Spt. Tereb. 3ij. 

Tinct. Opii gtt.xxx. 

Aq. Menth. §j M. 
To be repeated every two hours, and also the laxative enema. 
I next placed him in a bath of very high temperature ; after 
remaining in a few minutes, his pulse became much more full 
and distinct, but still remained at 118 ; in half an hour he com- 
plained of feeling faint, the whole of the muscles were much re- 
laxed, particularly those of the jaw, so that he could open his 
mouth and articulate very distinctly ; he was removed from the 
bath, rubbed dry and placed in bed^^ and soon had a copious 
alvine evacuation, went to sleep and remained comfortable for 
nearly an hour, when I left him. In the afternoon I saw him again, 
and found that when he awoke, his spasms came on with re- 
doubled violence, and continued so for some time ; the wound 
was considerably contracted in size since the first visit, and 
had a healthy aspect, and at this time the spasms had again 
almost ceased ; his pulse had risen to 152 in a minute, and the 
skin was very hot ; he was delirious and inclined to sleep ; the 
muscles of the back and belly were relaxed, but those of the 
jaw were still very much contracted ; continued the turpentine 
&c., and directed the whole course of the spine to be rubbed 
with 
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9t Emp. Canth. 3j 

Adeps Suillse Sj 

Tart. Antim. 3ij M. 

About 8 o'clock, p. m. the convulsions were again very 
violent, and continued so till 9, when he had one much more 
severe than the rest, and appeared much exhausted ; he then 
went to sleep, and continued so till about 10, when he fetched 
a deep sigh and expired without a struggle. 

The exhibition of the opium in this case produced much 
less effect than would have been anticipated from its quantity, 
(nearly three ounces of the tincture.) A temporary advantage 
seemed to be derived from the first eight doses, (1 ounce,) its 
good effects, however, soon ended, and it ceased to produce 
the slightest visible change. The turpentine was administer- 
ed till it was promptly rejected by the stomach. No advan- 
tage, however, seemed to be derived from it, except in aiding 
to open the bowels. Considerable inflammation was produced 
in the wound, by filling it with lint wet with the spirits of tur- 
pentine, but without any apparent influence on the disorder. 
The most strenuous exertions were made to obtain leave to 
examine the body, but without success. 



in. 

Observations on the respective Mortality of the cities ofPhUa^ 

delphia and New-York, 

In the Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical 
Sciences for May 1824, there are some observations by Dr. 
6. Emerson, on the mortality of Philadelphia for 1823, in 
the course of which an attempt is made to investigate the cause 
of the disparity between the number of deaths in that city and 
New York. As this attempt is, in my opinion, by no means 
successful, I shall take the liberty of offering a few remarks 
thereon, with a view of defending the character of my native 
city, upon which an indirect imputation has been cast in thi.s 
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daper, and more especially in some editorial remarks in the 
same journal, soon to be noticed. 

It appears that the whole number of deaths reported, 
amounted to three thousand four hundred and forty-four in 
New- York, and to four thousand six hundred in Philadelphia, 
giving a majority to the latter, of one thousand one hundred 
and flfty-six. This excess of mortality in Philadelphia, is 
ascribed to the prevalence of small-pox, and to an unhealthy 
condition of the atmosphere in its vicinity, which produced a 
great number of cases of fever and of bowel complaints. At 
the same time, the city proper is stated, however paradoxical 
it may appear, to be unusually healthy. In order to explain 
this apparent contradiction. Dr. Emerson adds, ^' that the 
country about Philadelphia, and even the suburbs, have ex- 
perienced a degree of sickness during the summer and fall 
months, hitherto unknown — the salubrity of the city remain- 
ing all the time unimpaired. Now granting this solution to 
be satisfactory, is not Dr. E. aware that New- York as well as 
Philadelphia has her suburbs, and her " country about," ex- 
tending for fifteen miles in length, and including two or three 
populous villages, and that it is to these that she too owes a 
large share of her bowel complaints, and her country fevers i 
If therefore Philadelphia was, with this ample exception, unU" 
dually healthy, what shall be said of the healthiness of New«- 
York, which afforded ample space for the very same excep- 
tion, but was so far favoured as not to be under the necessity 
of laying any claims to it ? Moreover, after deducting the ma- 
jority of deaths, in Philadelphia from the causes thus cited as 
special ; viz. from fevers 566, bowel complaints 223, small- 
pox 242, hooping-cough 43, there still remains a balance of 
nearly two hundred against Philadelphia, wholly unaccounted 
for. 

But the Philadelphia writer evidently exults, when he 
mentions the greater number of deaths occurring in New- York 
from consumption, and here I must admit that Philadelphia 
has apparently the advantage. Nevertheless it is worthy of 
remark, that although our greater proximity to the ocean 

Vol. I. 6 
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may render us somewhat more obnoxious to the attacks of this 
fell destroyer, a very great number of the deaths in this city 
from consumption, take place among the transient poor, who 
flock in large numbers to this commercial emporium, and whp 
swell our bills of mortality, without, however, constituting a 
portion of our settled population. That the number of this 
class of people, mariners especially, is greater in New-York 
than in Philadelphia, or in any other city in the union, will 
scarcely be disputed. It should be remembered too, that of 
these vagrants, many are emigrants from the shores of Great 
Britain, from which they frequently import the seeds o* 
their constitutional disease, which, aided by their irregular 
habits of life, sooner or later develope themselves, - and thus 
tend materially to increase the number of deaths from this 
cause in our city, at the same time that they cannot be justly 
considered to affect its character for healthiness. Of this last 
fact, instances are daily occurring under my own observation, 
and they cannot fail to strike every attentive observer of our 
diseases. 

From this short and necessarily imperfect analysis, it will 
appear that New-York has no reason to yield her hitherto un- 
disputed claim to superior healthiness. In fact, when all the 
circumstances peculiar to the population of a large commer- 
cial city like this, are taken into consideration, I feel warrant- 
ed in ad<2pting the assertion made by the venerable President of 
our State Medical Society, that "the locality of New-York 
hi point of salubrity, is superior to that of any city of magnitude, 
of which mention is made in modern or ancient history." And 
further, " a glance at the plan of the city shows its advanta- 
(f«touti position : a tongue or peninsula of primary formation 
himI buflir/ient elevation, stretching into an extensive bay, open 
im iUa bouth to the sea breeze, and bounded by two noble 
riwtn, whose rocky shores afford neither swamp nor marsh."* 



* Ahrniui AiUktum ilwlivered beforo the Medical Society of the state of 
v^w \/tHki J*< •♦««* iJMpilul ill Albany, 3d of February 1824, by Alexander 
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I shall now, before concluding this paper, proceed to pay 
my respects to the learned editor of the Journal, in which Dr. 
Emerson's paper made its appearance, who has volunteered 
some remarks on this subject, which it would be want of cour- 
tesy and respect to pass by without notice. 

This gentleman, " without invidious motives," firmly declares 
it as his opinion, tliat, cateris paribus^ there is no material 
difierence in " the average of the healthiness of the two cities." 
For this display of magnanimity towards them, the citizens 
of New- York will no doubt feel themselves under no ordinary 
obligation to Dr. Chapman, and they will only have to lament 
that he should not have sufficiently- scrutinized the facts re- 
corded in his own journal, to have enabled him to extend this 
magnanimity a little farther, and have confessed that, cateris 
paribus, there is a material difference in the two cities, and that 
this difference is in favour of New- York. I have already shown 
that,. after satisfying all the demands on the score of ceteris 
paribus, two hundred deaths occurred in Philadelphia more than 
in New-York. It is to be presumed, however, that the follow- 
ing statement was intended as sufficient proof of the editor's 
magnanimity, and of his freedom from invidious .motives. 
He tells us, that "we are so rapidly reverting to our ordinary 
standard of health, that the official report of the last week 
shows a diminution of nearly one-half in our deaths : there 
being only seventy, while New-York returns ninety-six !" 
Indeed ! this is then the ordinary standard of health, applica- 
ble to Philadelphia and New-York — 70 to 96 ! But a few 
lines before. Dr. Chapman allowed that the average healthi- 
ness of the two cities was the same, yet now he gravely tells 
us, that the ordinary standard is 25 per cent, in favour of 
Philadelphia. 

To be serious, would it not have aided in somfe measure, at 
least, to prove that Dr. C. was not swayed by invidious mo- 
tives, if he had honestly, and as he was in duty bound to do, 
stated the fact, that the transmission from Philadelphia to New- 
York, of one of those very diseases which had before tended 
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80 largely to swell his bills of mortality, was the cause of a 
temporary increase of deaths in the latter city ? Such conduct 
we had a right to expect from a candid and liberal writer, and 
our disappointment we frankly state. 

A Native of New- York. 



REVIEW. 



Art. 1. An inaugural Address delivered before the Medical , 
Society of the county of JVew-York^ on the 12th day of 
July 1824. By David Hosack, M. D. LL. D. Presi- 
dent of the Society. 

It will be difficult for the future historian of New- York to 
find any apology for the gross neglect with which the interests 
of the medical profession have, until within a few years, been 
treated by the successive governments of this State. It was 
not until 1760, that the first act regulating the practice of 
physic and surgery was passed, and this law was confined in 
its operations to the city of New- York. Of the condition in 
which the profession stood about this period, we have the 
following humiliating description by our * ingenious' historian, 
Smith. ^ Few physicians amongst us are eminent for their 
skill. Quacks abound like locusts in Egypt, and too many 
have recommended themselves to a full practice and profitable 
subsistence. This is the less to J)e wondered' at, as the pro- 
fession is under no kind of regulation. Loud as the call is, 
to our shame be it remembered, we have no law to protect the 
lives of the king's subjects from the malpractice of pretenders. 
Any man at his pleasure, sets up for physician, apothecary, 
and chirurgeon. No candidates are either examined or 
licensed, or even sworn to fair practice."* In spite of this 
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lamentable state of things, no general law on this subject, em- 
bracing in its provisions the whole state of New- York, was en- 
acted until 1797. In this year, some wise regulations were 
adopted, in relation not only to the claims of the existing 
practitioners of medicine, but likewise establishing certain 
qualifications, of which the student must be possessed, before 
he shall be admitted to regular practice. Although these 
qualifications were humble indeed, and the law did not even 
insist upon a regular examination of the student, they were 
attended with many salutary consequences, and the law itself 
was but the gradual forerunner of that of 1806, which estab- 
lished medical societies in each county of the state, and a state 
medical society constituted by delegates from each county 
society. 

From this period we must date all that has been efiectually 
done to improve the chai'acter of the profession, and to re- 
move those evils with which ignorance and interest are ever 
at hand to beset it. Thus we are informed in the discourse be- 
fore us, that the college of Physicians and Surgeons, ^' which has 
reflected so much honour upon the university of which it is a 
part, and has been the means of diffusing medical instruction 
throughout our state and comitry," took its rise in the medical 
society of this county. No fact could more pointedly show 
the good effects which may result from the efibrts of enlight- 
ened individuals, when associated with the laudable view of 
diffusing knowledge, and promoting the interests of a liberal 
and humane profession. 

That all the advantages, which were naturally to have been 
expected from these institutions, have been realized by the 
profession, we are, however, far from being disposed to admit. 
Whether this has been owing to our peculiar situation in a new 
and growing country, in which as yet, almost every individual 
has been compelled to attend exclusively to his personal wants, 
or to the unnatural and unfortunate feuds which so long dis- 
tracted the profession, or to the apathy, which perhnps arising 
from the sources already mentioned, continued for a long 
time to deaden enterprise, and to paralyze every effort, it is 
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not now our duty, neither is it our interest or inclination to 
inquire. The obstacles, arising from these various sources, 
are, if we do not too fondly flatter ourselves, now happily 
removed. From the improved condition of general society, 
from the restoration to peace and harmony in the profession, and 
from the awakening zeal and industry which have for some time 
past been displayed by a great majority of our brethren, not 
only in their vigilant attendance upon the society, but by their 
increasing taste for the literature, and their growing ambition 
for the honours of our profession, we augur that a brighter 
era is approaching, and that New- York will ere long assume 
that rank to which the superior advantages and opportuni- 
ties she enjoys so richly enable her to advance her claims. 
If we are to judge too from the tenor of this discourse, these 
hopes will not fail to be seconded by the eflbrts of the present in- 
cumbent of the presidential chair of the society. His activi- 
ty and zeal are well known, and while he continues to discharge 
his honourable functions ^^ with independence and impartiali- 
ty," they must prove highly instrumental in advancing the 
general interests of the society, and, let us add, of the medical 
community at large. 

' As a ieeble testimony of our warm devotion to the general 
cause, we have thus early taken up the consideration of the 
important subjects connected with this discourse, and we hope 
that we shall at all times be found true and earnest in the 
performance of the duties whijch as public writers we have 
thus promptly assumed. - * 

What are the great objects, asks our author, for which 
professional intercourse in medical societies has been esta- 
bUshed ? 

"The objects referred to divide [arrange] themselves under two heads ; 
firstly, to regulate ; and, secondly, to improve the practice of" physic and 
surgery. 

<* For the attainment of the first of these objects, this Society has been 
▼ery laudably and successfully engaged in framing a co3e of ethics which 
has received the approbation of the faculty, both at home and abroad. 

** The State Medical Society has given its imprimatur to that code, and has 
recognised it in every thing essential ; not only to place the practice of the 
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healings art upon an honourable and liberal basis, but to regelate the inter- 
course between the members of the medical faculty in such manner, and 
upon such principles, that their observatfce cannot fail to preserve that ele- 
vation and respectability to which the profession has attained in the most 
cultivated ranks of society." P. 12. 

The means of attaining the second object : 

" That we may preserve the honour and respectability of the profession, 
none should be permitted to practise it wiio have not been legally received, 
either as Doctors of Medicine or as Licentiates, agreeably to the provisions 
of the act of the state legislature. From many facts which have come to 
my knowledge, there is good reason to believe, that in this city and its vi* 
cinity, many ignorant pretenders, who commenced their career as acknow- 
ledged venders of quack medicines, are now prescribing for the sick, and^ 
are in the daily violation of the laws of the state. Connected with .this 
subject, is the unwarrantable practice which has obtained among some of 
our apothecaries, and those of them too the least qualified, of prescribing 
for the sick who may apply at their shops for the purchase of drugs ; and, 
in some instances, tliey have had even the arrogance to suppress the pre- 
scriptions of the physician, and to substitute their own combinations." pp. 
13, 14. 

On the subject of apothecaries, we think it but fair to say 
a word here in their defence. They do encroach daily — nay, 
hourly upon the rights of physicians, and frequently, as we 
well have reason to know, to the serious detriment of the 
public. But on the other hand, do not physicians, by put- 
ting up their own prescriptions, preparing their own tinctures 
and elixirs, and by spreading their own plasters, seriously 
affect the interests of the apothecaries in turn, and have not 
these latter their causes of complaint .'* We do not, by advanc- 
ing this fact, mean to defend the illegal abuses and shame- 
ful practices of apothecaries. Far from it. They too serious- 
ly endanger the lives of their fellow-citiiens, by their igno- 
rant attempts to prescribe, not to merit and receive our most 
serious reprobation. Let us, however, be just ; and while 
we condemn, and if possible bring them to condign punish- 
ment, let us by a wise reform, worthy of our improving 
character and claims, refuse to interfere with their rights and 
their profits. Let us, moreover, by this conduct, invite 
them to the adoption of a measure which alone can add 
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to the respectability of their calling, and secure from danger 
the health of our citizens^ We refer to the institution of a 
college of apothecaries, such as they have in London and in 
Philadelphia. On the advantages of such a measure, it were 
useless to dwell for a moment. 

In order to remedy the evils complained of in the last ex- 
tract, the address proposes that a special committee be ap- 
pointed, or that it be made the duty of the proper authorities 
in the Society to obtain a census of all regularly admitted 
physicians and surgeons in the city, and proposes that they 
be classed under the following heads : 

'* Ist. Those who were established in practice prior to the act of incorpo- 
ration passed in the year 1813. 

<* 2d. Those who are graduates of this University, or of the Colleges or 
Universities of other states. 

<^ 3d. Those who have been licensed in New- York, or have been admitted 
to practise by producing licenses from other states. 

<* 4th. Those who are practising under licences or degrees obtained from 
foreign Universities and Grovernments." 

On the suppression of quackery and imposition our autlior 
observes : • 

'* The existing laws of this state, regulating the practice of physic and 
surgery; the statutes of our University, and the code of by-laws of this So- 
ciety, I believe contain provisions, which, if properly regarded, will in a 
great degree lead to the suppression of every species of quackery and im- 
position in our profession. In all ages our calling has been disgraced by 
the arts of the selfish and designing ; and it is mortifying to observe in our 
own city continued and most flagrant evidences of the successful career of 
charlatanry. I earnestly hope you will omit no effort within the legitimate 
reach of your authority, to discountenance and suppress the whole tribe of 
ikostrum venders and specific mongers ; and if, upon experience, you shall 
find that the present system of regulations is inadequate, that it will be 
deemed meet to supersede it by obtaining from our legislature a code of 
greater efficiency and vigour. 

" Many years since, the Medical Faculty of Londob expelled from their 
communion even the distinguished and learned Dr. James, who, disregard- . 
ing the obligations due to his profession and to society, became the vender 
of a secret febrifuge powder. In like manner the most learned Society of 
Europe erased from their lists the name of the celebrated Lower, who bad 
convicted of venal practices. And within a few months, as we are 
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taformed by Dr. Johnson,* the name of Dr. Thornton, once highly respecta- 
ble, has been in a similar manner disgraced, by being* struck from the list 
of the Royal College of Physicians, because of his association with an 
itinerant quack, or vender of American herbs in London.^ p. 16 — 17. 

In order to promote the general interests of the Medical So- 
ciety and of the profession, it is recommended, 

1 . That the Society hold its meetings monthly, and have 
at each meeting a portion of time devoted to the reading pf 
communications. These communications, it is further ad- 
vised, should be occasionally laid before the public. 

2. That a committee be appointed to keep a regular series 
of meteorological observations, be. 

3. That another committee be appointed to prepare a month- 
ly report of prevailing diseases. 

4. That the causes and nature of epidemic diseases be in- 
vestigated by special committees. 

5. That an addition be made to the number of lecturers. 

6. That a library devoted to meldicine and surgery and dieir 
auxiliary branches be instituted. 

On this last subject the author observes justly, 

<* Many gentlemen, doubtless, will have it in their power, and will feel the 
disposition to contribute to such collection some of the more permanent 
standard professional works, both ancient and modem.'' p. 21. 

Dr. Hosack then adds, in a manner which cannot be mis- 
understood, and which sufficiently attests the liberal and ardent 
spirit with which he devotes himself to the great object of ad- 
vancing the general interests of the Society ; 

'* I shall not be backward to manifest my feelings to promote this great and 
laudable measure.'' 

For our part we shall most heartily rejoice in the success of 
the proposed establishment. In common with a great ma- # 
jority of our professional brethren, we have ever been denied 
access to the medical libraries already existing in the city ; and 
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what renders the denial more unwarrantable is, that these very 
libraries have been bought by the money of the people ! It 
will scarcely be credited that not even the graduates of the 
college are entitled to enter its library door, and as to the one 
in the hospital, the least said of it the better. 

The last subject noticed in this address is the biography of 
the departed members of the Society. 

" Id the institutions of Europe, it is at once the priWlege and the duty of 
the survivors to make known the merits of those of their associates, whose 
career of usefuLaess is finished. In this respect we have been remiss, and 
have permitted many of the most meritorious members of our profession to 
descend to the tomb, without that testimony of our affection and respect 
that their services and virtues had deserved. It cannot be owing to in- 
gratitude that their memory is permitted to sdeep ; for every tongue is ready 
to confess their praise and acknowledge their merit ; and among them are 
many, who, by their learning, abilities, and moral worth, would have re- 
flected honour upon any association, and whose example, portrayed with 
fidelity, would have excited the emulation of their youthful successors. It 
gives me pain to observe, that we^o not possess a page recording the merits 
and services of the first President of this Society under its new act of in- 
corporation. You will all anticipate me, when I refer to the late Dr. 
Nicholas Romayne, to whom we are signally indebted for much of the 
present prosperity of our profession in this state. ^ p. 22 — ^23. 

Among the names mentioned in the address, as worthy of 
attracting the earliest regards of the Society, we find those of 
Clossy, Middleton, Jones, the Bards, Smith, Tennent, Coch- 
ran, Charlton, Bayley, McKnight, Wm. Pitt Smith, Nicoll, 
Treat, Tillary, Anthon, the Kissams, Miller, Elihu Smith, 
Stringham, Bruce, De Witt, John C. Osborne, Dyckman, andl 
William Moore. 

. Such are the subjects noticed in this spirited addriess, and 
we trust there are none to deny their importance, or the pro- 
priety of an immediate attention being paid to them ; nor to let 
the pusillanimous and stale objection of an impossibility to do 
so much be for a moment listened to. Perfection is not within 
the reach of human effort,' but shall no approximation be 
attempted .? Let every physician, therefore, who has the 
dignity of his profession at heart, and is ambitious to im- 
prove its character in this city, " be up and doing." 
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There is one subject of the utmost importance to the rising 
generation of physicians, and worthy of the especial and 
immediate consideration of the medical society : we refer to 
the private education of medical students. It will readily be 
granted, that upon the impressions which a pupil receives du- 
ring his term of study, depend in a large measure, the future 
character and bent of the physician, and that public lectures 
and hospitals are far from sufficient to convey those salutary 
impressions, ^hich alone can give dignity to the one, and an 
enlarged and liberal scope to the other. It is from the private 
instructor, that all the benefits arising from this source must 
be der^) ed, and inattention or incompetency in this particular, 
t>ab|^ts the unfortunate pupil to a deprivation of the ad- 
va^wages due to him, for the expenditure of his money^ his 
tiro^, and for that respect which every well-educated mind will 
consider due to the preceptor of his youth. Now we do not 
meun to assert that the Medical Society can constitute a law 
enforcing medical teachers to do their duty — but we do think 
that they can, and that it is their duty to establish certain 
standard rules or regulations, by the help of which the pupil 
may be enabled to judge of the extent and degree in which 
the teacher discharges his important duties towards those 
placed under his charge. In many instances it occurs that 
after a student has once entered an office, he is probably re- 
commended in a general way to be attentive to his studies, 
and to read as many books as he can. If he follows this advice 
literally, and swells the catalogue of authors he has perused^ 
to an extent that would put industry itself to the blush, he is 
considered as doing well ; and this, together with attendance on 
lectures, is probably the only specimen required of his pro- 
gress, until he is brought for examination before the board of 
Professors. If it should then be found that the student may 
indeed have read, but has not digested the sense of books 
heedlessly put into his unskilful hands, will it be matter of 
surprise; and does not the neglected pupil deserve pity, while 
his instructor, who should better have directed his studies, be* 
comes obnoxious to just and severe animadversion ? This is 
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not, howerer, the place in which to enlarge on this subject, 
and we mast be content with the hope, that the few remarks 
which have escaped us, will not be deemed unworthy of at- 
tracting the attention due to their importance and interest. 



Abt. n. ^euhEngland Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 
No. m. (Third Series.) July 1824. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

This work, as we learn from a notice appended to this num- 
ber, will be conducted in future by Walter Channing, M. D. 
Professor of Obstetrics and Legal Medicine, in the Medical 
College of Harvard University, and John Ware, M. D'tjVjh.^ 
professional standing of Dr. Channing, and the acknowledged 
talents and industry of his coadjutor, give reason to bellEve 
that this journal will do more than sustain the reputation wlAth 
it has hitherto held. The present number contains several short 
but interesting communications. 

Article I. OburvaUoiu on the Functions of the Absorbent System, By 
Jonathan Knight, Prof, of Anat and Phys. in Tale College. 

Dr. Knight attempts to shovr, by ingenious and well arranged reasons^ 
that the object of the lymphatic system is to absorb and convey to the blood 
those substances (chiefly, if not solely, fluids) only, which are found in the 
cavities of the body, including under the term eaoUies, those which having 
no external cooununication, are lined by a serous membrane, those which 
having an external communication, are lined by a mucous membrane, and 
all the cells of the cellular membrane. From this arrangement, it necessa- 
rily fhUows that the ahaorptioii and removal of the solids ia effected by the 
vtMns. 

AaT. n. QbservatioHs on the wricms wMthods (f trtaimg the fraciures of 

•*♦ Oi IfWorwN ¥fM Cow*, m which a new apparaius was successfully 

•«^' »)f Ukkp Howe, M, D, (Jaffrey, N. H.) 

Uri Httwe has invented a mode of applving a constant and equal exten- 

JlttM ky i^mm i4 an ajHparatu*, composed of a puUey on a staff 8 or 10 inches 

\^m ».^r.W^J iMhe foot of the hedstead-a gaiter for the ankle of leather 

WS^UK \^\\x^ hutta,« of which is attached a cord carried over the pulley, 

ull '"''*1 "''''^^'^ *^ '^^ ^«^ ^- A «««ter "tending band fe 
Ka'J'r J' *r' '*"* "^^^ i«a tied on the side, midway between 
^^^^m^^< ^>^M»mmHM4the.WuWer; to this a strap is conn Jed, which 
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is tied to the head-board ; a waistband or bandage is buttoned or sewed on 
the pelvis, to which is connected a thigh-strap for one or both thighs, having 
some resemblance to the T bandage ; to this waistband, on each side, is 
connected a tape to be tied on the side pieces of the beadstead. Splint^ 
compresses, cushions, &c, are then applied, so as to prevent rotation of the 
limb. Dr. H.'s remarks are followed by a case in which his apparatus was 
applied, and a cure effected ^' without the least shortening or deformity.^ 

Art. III. Ciue <f Bronchotomy. By Calvin Jewett, M. D. (Newbury, Vt) 

Cases like diis are not of unfrequent occurrence. A child of three years 
of age drew the half of a large bean into the trachea, which was followed 
by the usual symptoms. The operation for extraction seexhs to have been 
promptly and skilfully performed by Dr. J. and with complete success. 

Art. IV. Cases of Sore-throat and Fever. By E. Hale, jr. M. D. 

The first of these cases occurred in the person of the writer. Dr. H. 
had been accustomed for a month, to spend *^ nearly or quite three hours a 
day^ in the chamber of a patient suffering under the consequences of seve- 
ral severe bums, and extensive sloughs which followed. In addition to this, 
there was a great suppuration from the stump of the right arm, which, by 
reason of the bum, had been amputated near the shoulder. The quantity 
of matter dischaig'ed from these ulcerated surfaces was very g^reat, and the 
foetor intense. During the whole time of his attendance, he was sensible 
to a peculiarly disagreeable taste in the mouth and in the mucus expecto- 
rated from the lungs. 

" On the 25th of April,'' says Dr. H., " I was seized rather suddenly with 
a violent pain in the head, back and limbs, nausea, a total loss of appetite, 
rigors, and other symptoms of fever, accompanied by a soreness of the 
throat. By the use of cathartics and an antimonial emetic, these symp- 
toms were so relieved that I walked out on the 30th, and on the first of May 
resumed my attendance on my patients. This exertion was premature, 
however, and I was in consequence confined three days longer, the soreness 
of the throat continued through the week ; the tongue was very much coat- 
ed, the loss of appetite was complete, and was not entirely removed for 
several weeks after. The fever in this case was not so violent, although 
the pain in the head, &&c. was at times severe. The pulse at no time was 
above 100, and was generally about 90 in r minute." 

A medical friend, who had attended the patient during the sickness of Dr. 
H. was attacked in nearly the same manner, but with grater severity. He 
recovered at the end of twelve days. Two members of the family and two 
others who had passed some time with the patient, likewise suffered from 
the same affection, and << several others of the family had slight sore-throats, 
but were not made sick by them." Dr. H. offers no comment on these 
cases, and we think none necessary. 
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Amt. V. Description of four native tpedes of the Genus CanUiaris. By 
TliaddeuB William Harris, M. D. 

Dr. H. describes with accuracy four native species of this insect, all of 
which possess the property of vesicating, and of affecting the urinary org^s 
in the same way as the common Spanish fly. As we are unable to afford 
mn analysis of this communication, we refer our readers to it with pleasure, 
mod, at the same time, express our hopes that their medical properties, and 
the mode of collecting them, will be more thoroughly studied, and that their 
uie may eventually supersede that of the imported article.^ 
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The AH (^ Preserving Teeth. By Nathaniel Peabody. 8vo. Salem. 
Massachusetts. 



An anniversary Discoursey delivered before the Medicat and Chirurgical 
Factdty of Maryland^ Tuesday , June 3<2, 1 823, on .Medical Improve^ 
ment. By Patrick Macauly, M. D. Baltimore, F. Lucas, jr. and £. I. 
Coale. 8vo. pp. 38. 

J^ediaU Recorder. No, XXVII. 

We hope to be able to notice Dr. Cookers prize essay in our next num- 
ber. 



7^ Journal of Foreign Medicine, Edited by John Godman, M. D. No. 
XIV. pp. 184. 

Anatomical investigation^ comprising several very interesting Discoveries 
relative to the Fhrmation of the Capsular lAgmnents of the Joints, By 
Jolm Godman, M. D. 8vo. 10 plates. Carey & Lea. 

An accwmt of the Malignant Fever, as it prevailed in the county of Ogle- 
thorpe ana to¥m c/ J^jtington^ {Georgia^) in 1822. Prepared for the 
Jiedical Society of Augusta, By Alexander Jones, M. D. Honorary 
Member of the Phil. Med. Soc. and Member of the Med. Soc. of Au- 
yUHttt, (OiHk.) pp. 30. 

Dr. Juues attributes the origin of this fever, which seems to have been 
uf 11 luw biliuuti kind, or what has been called Typho-bilious, in a great roea- 
burti Iti etHuvtu arising from the marshy ground in the neighbourhood of 
hti^iiitfliiiii kiut^t) he says no cases occurred except amongst those living 
WPAV Miiiiu luiU-piind, marsh, creek ur river. He found moderate purging 
Hint MMuidi'^ \\h%\tKk\ in the couuuencement of the disease, and rested his 
v^\\\\\u lui^iti III 4ttt»r-«uiH^t»)is wi the skilful administration of tonics. Few 
* 4k!(4b wsxiii uuuuk \\\M iHiuU b«»ar the use of the lancet. 

'f hib luilii \>w}k is writtM4 in a plain, manly style, and presents strong in- 
'(^kMmI tivult)(4iiit tit' Hiuud'iAoy and ch>i« oUervatiou. 
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Seme account of the Medical School in Boston, and of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, pp. 16. 

This pamphlet, we understand, is published for gratuitous distribution. 

An Examination of " Essays^ on Fevers^ and other medical subjects, hy ThO' 
mas Jdiner^ M* D, and William Tully^ M. D.^ with some observations 
on their doctrine and practice. By J. L. Comstock, M. D. Hartford, 

1824. pp. 64. 

There are few medical books which have met with so muoh unmer- 
ited abuse and ill-natured animadversion, as Miner and Tully's Essays. 
Their merit is however above detraction, and time will verify much of their 
authors^ ample experience and practice. 

Criticism on Dr. Washington's Essay on Yellow Fever. By Thomas Hen- 
derson, Fellow of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia. 
Georgetown, D. C. James C. Dunn. 8vo. pp. 25. 1824. 

Dr. Washington's Essay has deservedly met with no ordinary share of 
criticism and contradiction. 



Elements of Phrenology. By Charles Caldwell, M. D. Professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine and Clinical Practice in Transylvania University. 
Lexington, (Ky.) Bvo. pp. 100. 1824. 

As soon as circumstances will permit, we shall devote some attention to 
this subject, and prabably enter into a discussion of the merits of Dr. Cald- 
well's book and of his style of writing. 

An account of the ^New-Hampsfdre Medical Institution, pp. 8. 

JfeW'York Medical Repository of Original Essays aud Intelligence relative 
to Physic and Surgery. No. IV. Vol. VIII. Conducted by James R. 
Manley, M. D. and Charles Drake, M. D. Bliss & White. 

This number contains under the head of Original Essays, Remarks on 
Naevi Materni, by F. G. King, M. D. and likewise reviews of Dewees' 
Midwifery, the *^ Examen des Doctrines Medicales,** by Broussais, and the 
Transactions of the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh. 

Under the head of intelligence we observe a complimentary notice of 
our journal, for which we feel duly grateful. 

NoTE.-r-Authors who may wish to have their works noticed in this Re- 
cord early after their appearance, will please send their copies by the 5th 
of every month. 
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AhHiract of Dr, John AmutrongU ObservaHons on the Utility of Opium 
in certain Inflammatory Disorders, published in the Transactions of the 
Associated Apothecaries and Surgeon Apothecaries of England and 
Wales. Vol. I. 1823. 

Dr. Armstrong was first led to the bold emplqymeDt of opium in inflamma- 
tion, by obseryiDg* that when this article was g^ven in full doses, immediately 
after depletion, the cases terminated successfully. According^ly, within the 
last four years, he has prescribed lai^g^e doses of opium, conjointly with 
blood-letting, in at least a hundred cases of acute and subacute abdominal 
inflammatioD proceeding from ordinary causes. 

In acute peritonitis, Dr. Armstrong orders the patient to be bled in the 
first stage, so as to produce the most complete relaxation, whatever quantity 
may be necessary to produce this effect. As soon as the patient recovers 
from his faintness, three g^rains of opium in the form of a «^ pill are gpiven, 
and absolute rest is enjoined. In some irritable habits, less of the solid and 
some fluid opium is prescribed, in order that the anodyne effects may be 
more quickly produced. *' The effects of the opium, thus administered, 
are to prevent a subsequent increase in the force and frequency of the hearths 
action, and a return of the abdominal pain, while it induces a tendency to 
quiet sleep, and a copious perspiration over the whole surface. In many 
instances, this simple procedure will remove the inflammation at once, 
nothing being afterwards necessary, when the patient awakes but spare 
diet, absolute rest and quietness, with an occasional mild laxative. But on 
on all occasions, if possible, I visit the patient about three or four hours 
after the administration of the opinm, and if there be pain on pressure in 
any part of the abdomen, with a hot skin, a quick jerky pulse, I order the 
patient in my presence, to be promptly bled in the same decisive manper as 
before.^ After the second bleeding, two grains of opium with three or four 
of calomel are prescribed in the form of a pill. The patient is again left 
to repose, and sleep with free perspiration most generally succeeds. A thii-d 
bleeding is seldom necessary, but if after five or six hours, pain and fever 
still continue, it must be had recourse to, and one grain of opium with two 
or three of calomel g^ven immediately afterwards, after which half a grain 
of opium and two of calomel may be repeated every four hours, till sleep 
and perspiration be produced. 

Dr. Armstrong has found that it is never necessary to bleed more than 
thrice in the most severe cases of acute inflammation ; occasionally leeches 
to the abdomen have been found to aid very much in the case. Our author 
thinks that the best way of opening the bowels is by bleeding, because as 
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constipation is usually the effect of the iDflammatory action, it will generally 
be removed as soon as the latter is subdued. Large glysters of warm wa- 
ter are however thought proper to remove accumulated faeces from the co- 
lour, and inviting discharges from the upper intestines. 

In hepatitis, the author advises that opium should rarely be repeated be- 
yond the second time, and then always premised by venesection, and con- 
joined with calomel. Saline purgatives, too, should be freely used, and if 
any traces of inflammation are still left, the mouth ought to be affected with 
mercury. A similar plan may be pursued in nepliritis. 



Case of Ulceration of the Soft Palate. — There was an extensive sloughy 
surface occupying the whole velum pendulum palati and both tonsils, with 
a thickened margin of a delf-red colour. There was a profuse sanious 
dischaig'e, attended with an. intolerable stench, difficulty and pain id 
swallowing. There was no suspicion of venereal infection. Six leeches 
were twice applied to the external fauces. A brisk purgative was ad- 
ministered, and antimony g^ven in tlie form of a dram of the Liquor Ant. 
Tart, to the half pint, so as to produce nausea. She came under treatment 
lOth Jan. By 20th March ulcers were cicatrized. Antiphlogistic regi- 
men. A gargle of acetate of lead diluted, and other astringent lotions, 
applied by rags to the sloughs. — London Med. and Phys. Journal. 



On the Local Applicaiion of Belladonna m PuerperaX Convulsiont, By 
J\i. Chaussier. — This eminent physiologist and accoucheur, after describing 
the state of the uterus during this very dangerous disease, and pointing out 
the curative means which should be employed in it, tikes particular notice 
of the local application of belladonna. He considers that the chief obsta- 
cle to delivery consists in the spasmodic constriction and resistance of the 
neck and orifice of the uterus. With a view of removing this, and, at the 
same time, of remedying the local plethora or congestion to which the ner- 
vous system is subjected, he recommends the active means (depletions) 
usually inculcated in this countr}', with revulsants to the lower extremities, 
cold applications to the head, emollient and relaxant enemas, and properly 
conducted endeavours to effect delivery. In order to subdue tbd spasmodic 
constriction of the neck and orifice of the uterus more particularly, and 
thus accomplish the last-mentioned purpose, M. Chaussier has be^n in the 
habit of employing the belladonna in the form of ointment, with y^y great 
success. This ointment consists of two drams of the extract of belladonna, 
moistened with a little distilled water, and incorporated by tritaration with 
an ounce of simple cerate or prepared lard. He enjoins it to be applied 
directly to the orifice of the uterus ; and, in order to accomplish this, he 
employs a small syringe, rounded at its extremity, with an aperture there 
sufficiently laige to admit the point of the little finger. Having drawn back 

Vol. I. 8 
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the piston, as much of the ointnvent as is equal to a small nut is to be placed 
in the aperture of the syringe, which, by the direction of the finger, is to 
be carried to the (nrifice of the uterus, with which, by pushing the piston, 
the ointment comes in immediate contact. The os uteri generally becomes 
dilated in about thirty or forty minutes after this application, without im- 
peding the action of the fundus or body of this viscus. This medicine has 
been employed since 1811, by M. Chaussier, and under his directions, by 
Madame Lachapelle and Madame Leg^rand, and its use made public both 
in his lectures and in seyeral pharmaceutical works. As the introduction 
of belladonna into obstetric practice has been arrogfated by more than one 
accoucheur of this metropolis, we think it just to assign the practice to the 
real originator of it. — J^onthly Med. Chirur. Review, March 18S4. 



Tincture of.NicoHana in i»dn«na:— ©r.-Wcstburg, of Halmstad, in Swe- 
den, has derived great advantage from the us6 of tincture of nicotiana in 
the treatment of ischuria ; he gives twenty drops every hour, in a glass of 
linseed tea, and he has universally observed the most beneficial results, 
sometimes even from the second or third dose. He also employs this reme- 
dy successfully in blenorrhcea, when the patient can only make water drop 
by drop. — Revue Medicate^ Nov. 



Mr. Houlton on the treatment of Intermittent^. — A mode of treatment 
for intermittents, which I am disposed strongly to recommend, is cinchona, 
taken in a dry state, or rather swallowed without admixture with any ex- 
traneous fluid. In very many cases, both recent and chronic, and of va- 
rious periods of duration, it has been singularly beneficial. The Medical 
Board of the Army, whose solicitude and exertions for the health of the 
soldiers, and whose prompt attention to every means calculated to benefit 
the sick, were ever conspicuous, suggested, that in those hospitals which 
\ were crowded with intermittents, a kind of gingerbread should be made, 

by mixing equal parts of powdered yellow bark and flour, spiced with gin- 
ger and carraway-seeds, and made up with the ingredients, and in the mode 
used for what is called thick gingerbread : of this a piece, of the size of a 
walnut, was to be given a few hours before the fit was expected. One dose, 
in many cases, put a period to the disease ; and in other cases, in which 
bark, given in the usual manner, had failed, it was followed by happy re- 
• suits. It was taken without any disgust ; and so convinced were the men 
of its efficacy, that when our supply became short, they were ready to con- 
tend for it, and considered those favoured to whom it was given. I believe 
that bark, taken in this way, as it must be well imbued with saliva before 
it can be swallowed, to be less oppressive to the stomach, as well as more 
agreeable to the palate, that when given in substance in the common vehi- 
cles ; and it deserves a trial in other diseases which require that remedy. 
'^London Med. Rep. 
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Carfrtmc/e.— Mr. Biackadder, in bis valuable treatise on bospital gan- 
grene, has recommended the application of escharotics in cases of carbun- 
cle. Mr. SvraUow was called in by Lord Clermont for a well-characterized 
affection of this kind, situated on the back of the neck, over the cervical 
vertebne. He had but just recovered from a similar attack under the able 
care of Mr. Guthrie of London. Mr. Swallow immediately made a deep 
crucial incision through the whole extent of the carbuncle, and filled up 
the incised spaces with dossils of lint well moistened in equal parts of the 
liq. arsenicalis and water, the fluid application being renewed every hour 
or two. After twenty-four hours' applioation, a slight eschar began to form, 
the surrounding inflammation and pain evidently diminishing. Twelve 
hours longer continuation produced a sufficient eschar, and the pain and 
inflammation ceased. A common poultice was then applied frequently till 
the eschar separated and left a clear woun^l, which was easily healed.—' 
JohnionU JoumcUy Mwrch 1824. 



VaricMt Fetf».— On the 13th of November, 1823, M. Richerand read 
a short paper, at the Academy of Surgery, on the cure of varicose veins. 
For some time past, the professor has been in the habit of curing this state 
of the vessels by a simple longitudinal incision of some inches in length, 
applying cbarpie to the wound to prevent healing by the first intention, and 
to secure suppuration. By this operation the vessels are emptied of the 
partially coagulated blood with which they are filled, and become entirely 
obliterated, without any inflammation spreading along the internal surface 
of the vesseb, as is sometimes the case when they are tied or simply cut 
across. M. Richerand refers the Academy to cases which have been cured 
in this manner by himself and others. — Ubid, 



The cubebs or Java pepper, is recommended in gonorrtiflea, fluor albus, 
and rheumatism, by Dr. Crane, of Boston (England). He advises the me- 
dicine in doses of from two to three drams, given from three to four times 
a day, and taken in cold water. It cures gonorrhoea in three or four days. 
The cubebs should be continued after the gonorrhcea is removed, for ten 
days or a fortnight. The cubebs when taken in these large doses produces 
a thin bluish dischaige from the urethra, which disappears by the use of in- 
jections of a weak solution of sulphate of zinc. It is necessary to avoid 
animal food and stimulating drinks when taking it. In leucorrhoea it is given 
in the do<ie of a dram to a dram and a half, two or three times a day.*^ 
jETctin. Med:oind Phys, Journal, for April 1824. 



On Tubercles. — Dr. Jenner has given some interesting observations, on 
this subject. He has said, *^ If ever I have seen a case, or cases, in which 
tubercles have been apparently ever formed and afterwards absorbed, it ha» 
been when the individual, either by accident or design, was kept for a while 
under the constant influence of sickness, either from being tossed about on 
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tbe oceaD, or by tbe use of those medicioos which nauseated. Notliiu^ 
abort of absorption can get rid of that enemy to human existence, and I am 
dear in it that starvation and incessant sea-sickness, for a period little short 
of killing, will often induce the lymphatics to cat up these extraneous bo- 
diet, when they can get nothing better. Perhaps the absorbents may thus 
be made to relish a tubercle better than the scanty and ill-prepared cookery 
of the stomach and intestines. A man published, a few years ago, a work 
oo Emetic Tartar, professing to cure consumption by giving two grains in 
a quart of water erery morning. He attributed its effects to the keeping 
iloims of ike/ecer. Mr. Fry, of Dursley, reported to me, that he restored 
to health a man, about forty-fire years of age, who laboured under every 
symptom of pulmonary consnmptioD, by keeping the siomach in a sickened 
state for upwards of a month. The whole quantity as above, was taken 
daily at intervals, in such portions as to nauseate. Might it not be good in 
general scrofulous disorders ?" 



Daliacotian operaHon. — Peter Johnson, a native of Hindostan, was ad- 
mitted into the Alms-house at Charlestown, Mass. and stated that he was 
unable to get a living, because nobody would work with so hideous a fel- 
k)W-labourer, and at his solicitation, Dr. Hurd undertook the operation. 
The subject of it had the misfortune to be deprived of his nose about ten 
years ago, so that the nostrils were exposed, presenting a deep and dis- 
gusting cavity, and a small projection of the superior portion of the nasal 
bones, was the only part of the organ remaining. Dr. .Hurd, after re- 
moving the cicatrix to the margin of the cavity, detached by an incision 
through the integuments of the fordiead, a portion of skin of such figure 
and site as when turned rouud, formed, by the assistance of tents, a regu- 
larly proportioned nose — the edg^ of the skin fitting very accurately into 
the line which had been prepared to receive them, and the little projection 
of the flap which had been cut from the upper part of the forehead, forming, 
when turned down, a perfect septum. This artificial nose was closely 
secured by sutures, and we are happy to be able to add, that adhesion soon 
took place, and an organ will be left to the patient quite equal in appear- 
ance to that which originally occupied its place. The edges of the wound 
in the forehead were next drawn nearly together, so that the only deformi- 
ty which remains, is such as may be easily concealed by the hair.— Boston 
JIM. Intel. 



lodme in ScrophuUu^-^Dr, J. G. KoUey, who has published an interesting 
case of goitre in his own person, (in the Archio fur J^ediziniche Erfak- 
mn^,) says, that he has found the combination of iodine, with mercury and 
tonics extremely useful in all very inveterate cases of scrophula, particular- 
ly in ill-grown children, with pale, flaccid skin, and with the mental 
feculties but little developed, the belly large, the limbs crooked, the glands 
of tbe neck, axilla and mesentery enlarg^, in whom there existed, at the 
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same time, a disposition to continual suppuration, without the discharge 
removing the glandulftr swellings ; in whom the employment of internal 
and external remedies induces the sores to heal, but which soon break out 
again. In such cases, iodine giren alternately with calomel and tonicfl» 
produces great benefit The tumours diminished in size, and finally dis- 
appeared; the suppuration in the glands ceased; the fupctions of the 
alimentary canal became reinstated, and the colour of the skin improved. 
Similar benefits resulted in local strumous affections, as opthalmia, and 
various eruptions. Dr. Kdley in his own case, took ten drops of the tinci 
ture, prepared after the formula of M. Coindet, three times a day in symp. 

Mw Alkali in Jalap, — Mr. Hume, jun. of Long Acre, has just extracted 
from Jalap, a substance similar to the recently discovered alkalies of 
opium, bark, nux vomica, &c. Having procured but a small quantity of 
this new substance, (for which he proposes the name of Jalapin) he is not 
yet enabled to give any satisfactory account of its chemical properties, 
nor of its action on the animal economy. — Lond. Med, and Phya, Journal. 
JVb. 302. 



AcupuncturaJtion. — ^This Asiatic remedy promises to exert great power in 
many disorders. Mr. ChurchiJl's treatise directed the attention of the pro- 
fession, in a more particular manner to its efficacy in local diseases of the 
muscular and fibrous structure of the body, to which it appears he has 
hitherto confined its use. Berloiz of Paris, and Haime of Tours, have 
used it in rheumatism, not attended by inflammatory or excited action of 
the whole system. M. Pipelet* has tried the needles to great extent. In 
the case of a man who had convulsions of the muscles of the abdomen, 
diaphragm, thorax, neck, and head, in consequence of a fall, in which the 
ensiform cartilage had been pushed inward ; it was found to cause an in- 
stantaneous cessation of all the convulsions, except those of the neck. 
Sometimes the needles were allowed to I'emain for four days at once ; they 
are now repeated, at the patient's request, every ten or fifteen days. 

SyphUitic Ulcers. — Mr. T. W., a strong healthy man, had been annoyed 
for upwards of six years with eKtensive ulcerations, in various parts of the 
body, in consequence of syphilis. These ulcers occupied the scalp, the 
spine, and legs. Those on the scalp and spine would sometimes, in conse- 
quence of the applications externally used, and the remedies taken, remain 
healed for a month or six weeks at a time ; they would then suddenly break 
out and extend to a considerable size, always putting on the honeycomb 
character and a dark copper colour. Generally the healing process would 
begin from the centre, but would not advance regularly, it suddenly becom- 
ing, after two or three days, arrested, and the ulceration assuming as bad an 
appearance as before. 

This gentleman had been salivated three different times, without manifest 

* Andersons Quarterly Journal, (Journal Complimentaire.) 
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adyantage^DotwirtMifanding it was geoenXlj when he was in astate of pty alism 
tint the aken pat od their most fiivourable appekrance ; the medicioe, 
howerer, was then obliged to be discootioiied, in consequence of the great 
weakness it occasioned, and its running off through the bowels. Various 
remedies and applications had been tried, under the direction of some of 
the most intdligent practitioners, but the disease resisted all efforts. Un- 
der the foregoing circomstances, I adrtBed a trial of the fumigating baths, 
bat not with orach confidence of the benefit that would follow. My satis- 
fitfstion was not little on seeing the amendment that took i^ace after the fourth 
bath. He took in all deren in the period of a month. The akers on the 
legs and spine cicatriud completelj during their use ; but, from causes 
unnecessary to be detailed, he was under the necessity of discontinuing 
tiiem, there remaining still some ulcerations on the scalp, which, howerer, 
during the three weeks after disc<mtinuing the baths, became firmly healed 
like the legs and spine, and assumed a healthy appearance. 

The first few baths occasioned considerable pain in the ulcerated parts 
whilst submitted to the action of the sulphurous acid gas : this smarting 
pain gradually became less until it altogether ceased : the ulcers then regu- 
larly and progressiTely got welL At the end of three months the parts 
bare aoC shown the least disposition to relaqpse. 

SBBaBBBiaBaBBB9aBMBBB9aB9BaHaB^a=aBid 
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A Medical Board, appointed by the Secretary of the Navy, composed of 
Dis. £. Cutbiish, \V. P. C. Barton, T. Harris, and Baily Washington, met 
at Philadelphia on the 14th June, and adjourned the 28th. During its sit- 
tings, seTeral gentlemen were examined for promotion and appointments in 
the Medical Department of the Nary — J^tculapum Register. 

At a regular meeting of the Medical Society of the city and county of 
New- York, on Monday the 9th inst. the following committees were appoint- 
ed to oarry into effect the suggestions made by the president in his inaugu- 
ral mMress : 

CWiHilliv OH a^rm^*^, Dis. Hosack, MitchiU, Watts, Pascalis, 
»*rHm>i«i, Manivy, Beck, Akerly, and Cock. 
iVmunili^ OH Qmck Jlimidks. Drs. Steams, Brown, Peixotlo, J. K. 



Al « imn»liug tif tho liov^raors of the New-York Hospital, held on the 
Ul July, (1(0 I'itlUiwiu); gt^utlemen were elected Physicians and Surgeons of 
MtftI liiklihiUtm IW \\\%\ ouMuiug year: 

l*hy Ui mi«4 1 Irtv ivl I UuMK^k, M. D. John Watts, M. D. Thomas Cock, 
•W !• hmum.l W. M«hm^, M, U, 

'""«*Ho* \^Ut\\\m fAuXU M, D. Alexander H. Stevens, M. D. John 
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C. Cheesnnao, M.*I>. J. Kearny Rodgers, M. D. John Neilson, Pbysiciaa 
to the Asylum. 

The Faculty of the Medical College of Ohio, situated at Cincinnati, con- 
sists of the following lecturers : 

Jedediah Cobb, M. D- Institutes and Practice of Medicine. 
Elijah Slack, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
John Moorhead, M. D. Materia Medica and Med. Obstetrics. 
Jesse Smith, M. D. Anatomy and Sui^gery. 
Candidates for the degree of M. D. are required to attend the lectures of 
three professors for two seasons, one in this Institution ; or have been four 
years respectable practitioners of medicine, in which case, one yearns atten- 
dance only is necessary. 

A state Medical Society has recently been organized in Ohio. 

An association for the purpose of correcting abuses in the profession of 
medicine has been formed in this city, and a weekly paper, called the ^scu- 
lapian Register, to support the same objects, in imitation of a valuable pa- 
per of the same kind in Boston, entitled the Medical Intelligencer, has also 
been established. We understand the College of Physicians of this city are 
turning their attention in the same direction, and from the highly respecta- 
ble character of that body, assisted by their medical brethren, it is hoped 
something of importance may be the result. A medical atheneum, or read- 
ing room, has been mentioned ; the expense, it is believed, would be about 
five dollars annually to each member. — Philadelphia J^edical Recorder, 



A society under the title of the Academy of Natural Sciences has for some 
time been established in this city. It promises to be highly useful ; geolo- 
gy, mineralogy, chemistry, botany, and natural history, are its objects. Its 
results to the science of our country promise to be great. Mr. Le Sueur, 
a distinguished naturalist from France, Charles Bonaparte, Ord, Say, 
Nuttal, Worth, contribute papers on natural history. Harlan, Homer, on 
anatomy ; the former also on antediluvian remains, the track of the great 
Cuvier. Troost, Seybert, Vanuxem, make contributions on chemistry. 
Mr. Maclure, its worthy president, has given several papers on g^ologfy, 
which have attracted notice. This is one of the most celebrated societies 
of North America. Its papers are edited by Messieurs Say, Hays, Lea, 
Griffith, and Keatting.— /5id. 

Berkshire JVEedical InsiUuUon^ Williams College, Mass, — The annual 
course of medical lectures in this institution, commences on the second 
Wednesday of September, and continues four months. Since the last sea- 
son, the lecture rooms and anatomical theatre have been enlarged, and the 
apartments for students thoroughly repaired. The anatomical collection of 
wax models, belonging to the museum of the institution, exhibiting most of 
the minute parts of the human body, are of great value. Arterial prepara- 
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u, ipecimeiu or morbid anatomy, and the minoralt^ical cabioet, liart; 

in (elected with ifreat care. The lectures upon anatomy are gireu erery 
It 10 o'clock, througboul the wbole term. Et^rees are conferred 
OD Thursday, folkmiiig tbe close at the lectures, and at the annual com- 
mencement of Williama Collie. 

JHediciU FanUty. John P. Batchelder, M. D. Professor of General and 
Operatire Sui^rj, — Jerome V, C. Ijmith, M. D. Profeasor of Guneral 
Anatomy aod Physiology — Henry H. Childa, M. D. Professor of Tiieory 
and Practice of Physic. — John Delamater, M. D. Professor of Obstetrics, 
Pharmacy, and Materia AJedica — Chester Dewey, A, M. A. A. S. Profes- 
sor of Chemistry, Botany, Mineralogy, and Natural Philosophy. — Stephen 
W. WilKanu, M. D. Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. 
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I. 

Thoughts on the stuxess of Physicians in Practice. 



** They say this town is full of cozenage 
— Dark working" sorcerers * * * 
Disgxiised cheaters, prating mountebanks 
And many such like liberties of sin.^ 

Shakspeare. 

That there is no profession in the world which offers such 
fine facilities for imposing upon public credulity as that of 
medicine, is an opinion which has long been entertained, and 
which every day's experience seems but to confirm. That in 
the medical profession too, there is always to be found a cer* 
tain class of men willing to take advantage of those facilities, 
is a fact which has been too often observed, to be denied. 
The history of that profession furnishes many remarkable in- 
stances of persons who, without the aid of talents or know- 
ledge, or virtue, have yet acquired, not merely splendid for- 

VoL. I. 9 
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times, but the highest eminence in public regard for their sup* 
posed skill and science. To analyze some of the means by 
wUcfa these men have gained such great ends, is the design of the 
(Nresent paper. As our object is to expose practices which 
ought to be held up to the scorn of every honest man, we shall 
use language both plain and unceremonious. 

1. Patronage. This is a very common means by which 
physicians, without any merit of their own, have been forced 
into practice. The patronage of some one person of influ- 
ence or fashion, whether male or female — of some religious or 
political sect— or of an old physician, have all proved suc- 
cessful in accomplishing this object. From the great success 
Which has fi^uently attended it, youiig physicians are very 
apt to have recourse to this mode of advancing themselves, 
and to the mind of ai*dent and inexperienced youth, it may 
present nothing of dishonour or infamy. Upon them the voice 
of friendly remonstrance we hope may not be lost. 

In whatever way patronage, strictly so called, may extend 
itself, it should always be looked upon with a suspicious eye. 
Although such patronage does not necessarily imply a want of 
honesty or virtue in either party, yet the result of reiterated 
experience proves that the instances are exceedingly rare, 
in which it is not accompanied with some sacrifice of integri- 
ty or independence. In this city, especially, where we have 
watched the progress of several coalitions of this sort, we have 
uniformly found them of a disreputable character. They have 
generally commenced in selfish and interested motives, and 
their termination has been marked by disgust, or rendered in- 
Ikmout by ingratitude. Of all the various kinds of patron- 
age, that of the tea^tahte is the most disgraceful; inasmuch as 
it ti «eldom obtained unless by a degradation to some of the 
ra0an<»fit ofllcei, the most common of which is that of becom- 
ing the vehiele of idle gossip and base slander. A physician 
who has had the b^mtix of a liberal education, that can lower 
Itlmn^tf iu lUr a« to court this s|>ecios of influence, must be 
•4p«lluiid of iha fln» ft^«^lingi« of a gentleman^ at the same time 
Mini lik> imi«i htivt) Ion night of the rtspousibilities which he 
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•wes to a learned and elevated profession. We speak boldly, 
because we kaow that such men do infest even the higher ranks 
of the profession in this city, and we wish to stigmatize them 
in a manner appropriate to their real character. 

A secopd kind of patronage which we shall notice, is that 
extended by an old to a young physician. This has also 
proved a very successful method of forcing into notice, men 
who otherwise would have been distinguished for nothing so 
much as their ignorance and stupidity. 

Illustrations of this exist in abundance in our city. Without 
mentioning names, the fi: ger of the whole profession will point 
them out to any person who may be curious to form an ac- 
quaintance with them. 

There is another species of patronage, which deserves no- 
tice. We mean that of the editor of some newspaper. In 
this city we believe this kind of patronage has been more re^ 
sorted to than perhaps in any other in this counti*y or in the 
world. It has been reduced to a perfect system of barter, and 
more than one physician hei*e can trace much of his success 
to this source. We merely mention it at present— -at some fu- 
ture period we shall endeavour to expose the system in all its 
deformity. 

2. Jin affected eccentricity of manners. It is an error of 
many weak minds to mistake eccentricity for genius ; and cer- 
tain physicians, taking advantage of this weakness, by afiect- 
ing some striking irregularities in their conduct, hope to pass 
themselves off as men of genius. Several mountebanks of this 
sort are at present making their exhibitions in this city, and 
some have already succeeded to admiration. With regard to 
one distinguished performer, the public mind seems as yet un- 
decided. While by some he is considered a being of almost su- 
pernatural powers, an equally large number look upon him as a 
mere harlequin. The whole of this class may be aptly styled 
the Indian jugglers of medicine. 

3. Affecting a great press of business^ by inspiring confi- 
dence in their great experience has introduced many physi- 
cians into extensive practice. This experiment is at pre- 
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sent making by more than one of our physicians. We are 
acquainted with one, who, according to his own represen- 
tation, is so overwhelmed with business as scarcely to leave 
him time sufficient to take a single regular meal in a week. 
Another is deprived every other night of his rest. A third 
can never keep an engagement. What will be the event of 
their experiments, a few years will determine. There is reason 
to fear, however, from the impudent and shameless manner in 
which they pass off their, misrepresentations, that they will 
eventually prove successful. 

4. A young physician slandering an old one who has pa^ 
ironized him. This has been tried with great effect in several 
instances in this city, and elsewhere. We have known cases 
of this sort in which old and respectable physicians have been 
robbed, by the viper whom they cherished, of many of their 
best patients. If the old physician should have the misfor- 
tune to possess some real, or imaginary defect of character, 
to give currency to the slander, success is almost inevitable. 

5. Pretending to be surrounded by enemies in the profession. 
Notwithstanding the weakness and corruption of mankind, 
there is still let) in every man's breast some portion of gen- 
erous feeling, and provided it does not interfere with his own 
interest, he readily steps forward in delence of one whom he 
imagines to be oppressed. By taking advantage of this feel- 
ing, some physicians ha\'e succeeded admirably in enlisting 
the hearts and pockets of their friends in their favour. We 
know one physician in this city who by an incessant recapitu- 
lation of fabricated grie\*ances, has so far wrought upon the 
sympathy of his friends, that he is now reaping the fruits of a 

pretty profitable business. 

(7\>&e continued.) 
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II. 

Remarks on the supposed Contagiousness of the Yellow Fever , 
which occurred at Ascension Island in May 1823. 

It will scarcely be denied by any one acquainted with the 
history of medicine for the last fifty years, that, of those phy- 
sicians who have enjoyed the most extensive personal opportu* 
nities of investigating the nature of yellow fever, a most over- 
whelming majority have decided that the disease is not pos- 
sessed of the property of spreading itself by contagion. The 
contrary opinion has, with a very few exceptions, been main- 
tained by those who, at a distance from the scenes in which 
this pestilence occurs, have not been able to test the correct- 
ness of their opinion at the bed-side, but have notwithstanding 
gone so far as to offer their speculations to the world, as para- 
mount to the result of the most minute, painful, and elaborate 
investigation, and the most ample and general experience. 
Among the exceptions may indeed be enumerated individuals 
highly entitled to respect ; but their arguments have not been 
the less unfortunate, than the facts with which they have at- 
tempted to support them bave been found, after the most acute 
and careful analysis, to be inconclusive and without weight. 
Whether the facts adduced by Mr. Thompson* in support of the 
contagious character of the disease which fell under his in- 
spection at Ascension Island, are of the same nature, and ob- 
noxious to the same objections, it is the object of this paper to 
examine. 

It appears that Mr. T. held the situation of medical officer 

to two several garrisons on that island, for the space of two years 

and seven months, and that until the period when the ship 

Bann arrived, he had never seen a case of true idiopathic 

fever occurring in the place. It is further added, that *• its 

' ' ■ » . < ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

* Thompson's account of the Yellow Fever at the Island of Ascension, 
inthfi New- York Medical and Phvsiral Journal for July 1824. 
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medical topography presents nothing to which we could pos- 
sibly refer the production of this epidemic. The soil is of a 
dry and barren quality, composed of mouldered pumice and 
volcanic ashes, so very porous that the effect of the heaviest 
rain disappears in a few hours. These circumstances being 
unfavourable to vegetation, there is therefore very little herb- 
age. Purslane is the only vegetable production that appears 
capable of existing in so poor a medium, and even that re- 
mains in a withered state great part of the year, springing into 
life after a fall of rain of some continuance." Mr. T. also 
states that every attention was paid to cleanliness, so that the 
usual assignable causes for this malady were not present ; ** in 
fact, they were not necessary." Without meaning to call in 
question the origin of the present disease in the ship Bann, it 
may be necessary to remind Mr. Thompson that the absence 
of the circumstances which he deems the usual assignable causes 
of yellow fever, was far from sufficient to protect the place 
against the occurrence of this disease. He is evidently mis- 
taken in supposing that these are the only assignable causes of 
the disease. What these causes are, few are prepared to say ; 
but this must be admitted, that the disease has occurred, and 
does still continue to occur, where none of these causes exist ; 
and in no situation is it more likely to do so than in the Island 
of Ascension. It is situated in the tropics, and but a few de- 
grees from the equator, and experience has amply ascertained 
the fact, that yellow fever occurs in situations resembling that 
of this island in every important particular, and in which 
these " assignable causes" are equally absent. Surely, then, 
there is every possibility that the disease may have originated 
in this island, independent of its introduction from abroad; 
but on this point it is not necessary to insist. 

On the 25 th of April the Bann arrived at Ascension from 
Sierra Leone, with forty-five men suffering under yellow 
fever. The sick were landed on the same day, and placed 
under tents erected about three hundred and fifty yards from 
the nearest residence of the establishment. " The communication 
xms interdicted as far as regarded our people and the «cA." 
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Let this be well noted. ^^ The communi^cation could not he cut 
off with the $hip.^^ Now, judging a priori of the channel by 
which the disease would be communicated to the inhabitants, 
who would hesitate to point out the ship, from which it will be 
seen the sick had been removed, but on board of which it can 
scarcely be a matter of doubt that the cause of the disease was 
still prevalent f 

^^ On the 1 Itb of May, a boy, twelve years of age, who was in 
the habit of passing twice a day by the sick tents to a fowl- 
house situated beyond them, became affected with a disease 
similar to that which prevailed among the Bann's people." 
" As soon," says Mr. T. " as we were convinced of the conta- 
gious nature of this fever, orders were immediately issued, for- 
bidding the people of the garrison to enter the house to which 
the boy belonged." Notwithstanding these orders were strictly 
attended tOy a female, residing a hundred yards from thence, 
became ill two days afterwards, and, in less than a month, 
every individual above six years of age was visited by the dis- 
ease. There was a small post likewise established four and a 
half miles distant, upon which the garrison was dependent for 
its supply of water, so that communication was unavoidable.. 
In consequence of this, the morbid poison was ^' by some 
means or other conveyed thither, and applied to the person of 
an individual, who would not otherwise have contracted it, as 
he had not visited head-quarters for some time prior to the 
arrival of the Bann," 8z;c. 

From this statement it will appear that Mr. Thompson first 
became convinced of the contagious character of the disease 
from the mere circumstance of the boy's passing by the tents 
of the sick. What distance is implied in the word %, is not 
stated ; but it could not have been very short, for communica- 
tion with the sick had not onl}' been strictly forbidden, but in 
relation to this individual case, Mr. Thompson expressly in- 
forms us, that he had a ^' confident knowledge that the boy 
had no intercourse whatever with the sick in the tents." In 
the second case, that of the female, direct communication was 
also out of the questioH, nor h^d it any agency in the case 
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which occurred at the distant post of the establishment. Fi^om 
these circumstances, Mr. T. assumes the position that it is not 
absolutely necessary *' to the reproduction of this disease, that 
the individual who becomes the object of its attack, should 
have previously been in immediate contact, or even in direct 
communication, with ihose labouring under it." This, it is 
believed, will not be denied by the most sceptical in the doc* 
truie of contagion. What becomes then of this contagion ? 
How did it act f " The atmosphere," Mr. T. adds, by way 
of explanation, " seemed to have become contaminated and 
infectious, otherwise I do not see how we are to account for 
this fever appearing in a family at a considerable distance 
from that wherein it originally showed itself, and between 
whom there existed no communication whatever." His expla- 
nation is, however, far from being satisfactory. It is no ac- 
credited law of contagion, that it should act at indefinite dis- 
tances, in which not even direct communication is necessary* 
And even according to the laxer doctrines of the moderate 
contagionists, those who would reconcile all differences by vir- 
tually yielding contagion altogether, it is necessary that the 
air should be impure before contagion can act, even where di- 
rect communication takes place. Now, from the description 
of Mr. Thompson, it appears that the island was remarkably 
free from all impurities, not only from all the assignable causes, 
as he deems them, of the disease itself, but from all those 
which could favour its spread by contagion, if it indeed pos- 
sessed that property. That it did not, however, must now be 
very evident from the very statement of this contagionist ; 
and it only remains to point out a cause far more potent and 
recognizable by the laws which govern this disease, to satisfy ' 
every impartial mind that contagion had nothing at all to do 
with its presence. 

Waiving, therefore, the use of any arguments which might 
be founded on the possibly simultaneous origin of yellow fe- 
ver at Ascension and the arrival of the ship Bann, it must be 
remembered that this vessel was impregnated with the seeds of 
th6 disease at the time of her aiTival at. the island. The sick 
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being forthwith removed^ and no communication whatever 
taking place between tbem and the as yet unaffected residents 
en the island, two ways only existed by which these latter 
could become affected, either of which, by a reference to the 
past history of yellow fever, will be found sufficient to explain 
the effect ascribed to it. 

And first : the inhabitants, who are not very numerous^ 
might have all either gome directly on board of the ves- 
sel, or have approached her so near as to become expo9» 
ed to the foul air with which she was impregnated Nor 
is this a very improbable supposition. The inhabitants 
of islands remote from the mother country, have no ordinary 
indncements to approach a vessel coming from the land that 
is still de«r to them ; and any one who has visited distant co* 
lonies, say even the West Indies, can bear witness to the fact 
that they do so in great numbers. Where the vessel thus ar-» 
riving is a man of war, the inducements are still stronger, aris^ 
ing from a variety of motives, such as curiosity in some, the 
hope of effi^^ting profitable sales of vegetables^ &c. with 
the crew in others, and in a third, or the femalepart of the 
community, the ambition of gaining a victory by their charms 
over the hearts of the jolly tars, icmg unused to amatory war&re* 
la a small island like Ascension, these motives to a fi?eqnent 
and intimate communication must act with the strongest force, 
and afford constant opportunities to the inhabitants of becom* 
ing infected by the seeds of disease prevailing on board of the 
ship. This supposition b, moreover, not a little confirmed by 
Mr. Thompson's assertion, that it was impossible to cut off 
communication with the ship, on account of the mutual d^)enh 
denee for supplies of those on board and those ashore* 

Secondly. Allowing that all communication had been cut 
off with the ship, as long as she remained in the harbour, she 
must be considered, in her then situation, as a focus of disease. 
The air which she constantly gave out from her lu^ would 
then diffuse itself into the surrounding atmosphere, and be 
waftad by the night breeze, which blows directly firom the sea, 
upon file island, and thus assail the snseeptible systems of the 

Vol, I. 10 
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inhabitants. This is surely far more conformable to experi-' 
ence, than that a contagious efSuvium should be so wafted. 
The latter supposition is, in fact, untenable, for reasons ahrea- 
dy referred to. The former may be confirmed by a host of ana- 
logous examples. Of these, many may be cited as occurring 
in our own country, viz. at Perth Amboy, the Wallabout, 
Middletown, &c. he. The ship containing the seeds of yel- 
low fever was then in the same relation to the island, and to 
those who inhabited it, as a marsh evolving miasms, which ge- 
nerate intermittent fever. They both send forth their morbific 
effluvia at considerable distances, and act upon all who are 
susceptible of their impression. Such, accordingly, was the 
case at Ascension Island. Even the single individual belong- 
ing to the distant post no sooner comes down within the reach 
of the poison, viz. to the garrison, than he is made to feel its 
efiects. In this case there was the strongest susceptibility, as 
the person attacked had not visited the garrison for some time 
previous to the arrival of the Bann ; and he may therefore be 
considered in the light of a person from the country visiting 
an infected city, keenly susceptible of the impression of dis- 
ease. So also Mr. Thompson informs us^^ that the disease 
singled out those who were more particularly predisposed to 
its attacks either by debility, bad habit of body, or irregula- 
rity of living ; and that it appeared in its severest forms in 
young people, pai*ticularlv if of a full and plethoric habit. 
Now does this look like contagion f 

Notice must still be taken of five men employed in the gar- 
dens situated near the summit of a high mountain in the cen- 
tre of the island. Four of these never left their post during 
the sickness : the fifth was necessarily employed twice a week 
to bring vegetables to head-quarters ; but as he was not al- 
lowed to approach the garrison, or what may be considered 
the infected district, nearer than fifty yards, and that to wind- 
ward, he escaped unhurt. This case does not, of consequence, 
prove more for one side of the argument than another. 

It may still be asked, what was the origin of the disease in 
the Bann? Mr. T. candidly acknowledges his inability to 
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determine whether it should be attributed to endemial causes, or 
to the influence of contagion derived from a vessel called the 
Caroline, or from the accumulation of the sick themselves in a 
confined situation on shipboard. The investigation of this 
subject is not essential to the discussion which has been at- 
tempted in this paper. It is sufficient, therefore, to put the 
reader in mind, that the vessel was in the tropics ; and if he is 
acquainted with the etiology of diseases occurring in those lati- 
tudes, he will be at no difficulty to make his choice of the imputed 
sources. With the remarks of Sir Gilbert Blune on this sub- 
ject, it is scarcely worth while to interfere. They are the echa 
of his former assumptions and errors ; and for their refutatioD, 
let the earlier volumes of the New-York Medical Repository, 
and the Appendix to Bancroft's invaluable work, be consulted. 



REVIEW. 



Art. I. Practical observations on the Lateral Operation of 
Lithotomy, altd on various improved and new modes of 
performing this operation : together with re narks on the 
RectO'Vesicai Operation. By'RoBERT Muter, M. D. Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, author of 
Observations on various novel modes of operating on Cata- 
ract, &;c. 8vo. pp. 107. New-York. E. Bliss & E. White. 

We have two objects in view in noticing this work : the first 
is to give our readers an account of its contents, (for an origi' 
nal octavo volume, solely devoted to lithotomy, is a novelty 
in our medical literature,) and the second is, to correct, in 
advance, certain impressions which foreigners would be likely 
to derive from it, not altogether favourable to the existing 
state of American surgery. Before commencing, we are de- 
sirous of ofiering a single observation upon the motives which, 
in our opinion, produced this work. They were, simply, 
€ither to attract public attention to the author, from the mere 
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drcamstaiice of his having frritten a book— no triilmg sonrce 
of admiration in the eyes of those who lack capacity to judge 
of its contents— or from a wish to excite sympathy and com- 
aiiseration, should his work receive the notice it deserves, as 
a persecuted foreigner, for America claims neither the hcmonr 
of Dr. M.'s birth nor education. This remark may, at first 
tight, seem, to one who has not read the work in question, 
unjustifiably severe : to such we would advise a careful peru- 
sal, and doubt not that after the accomplishment of so ungrate- 
ful a task, they will perfectly coincide with us in opinion. 
We have no personal feelings to indulge, no private animosity 
to gratify in our observations on Dr. M.'s treatise ; we know 
nothing of him except what we have gathered from his book, 
and from his having established an infirmary for the diseases 
of the eye and ear, a kind of undertaking in which we should 
be happy to see him and others succeed, were it but to do 
away the absurd attempt of certain individuals in our large 
cities, to monopolise this branch of practice. 

Dr. M. commences with some general observations on litho- 
tomy, followed by some remarks on the most convenient in- 
struments for performing it. Interspersed with these are some 
ludicrous attempts at elegance and pathos, together with some 
curious specimens of reasoning, for instance : — 

*^ Soine of the minor improFemeDts which I am about to sug^st, will ap- 
pear perhM))8 to be of but Kttle consequence. In this difficult and hazardous 
operation, where the patients existence is, as it were, weighed in a balance, 
and life and death are suspended in awful equipoise, there is nothing little 
which can tend to preserve it. In difficult cases, therefore^ eren these 
miuutiw) may not be found altogether superfluous.^ 

The second sentence, if it means any thing, means that in 
this hazardous operation no trifling circumstance would tend 
to preserve life ; then follows the consequence, the correctness 
of which is equalled only by the elegance of the whole ex- 
tract, " Tktrffore, in difficult cases, even these minuiue may 
«ot be found altogether superfluous." 

Mixed with such admirable specimens of lo^, we observe 
wi these " general observations,** not a few of those taunting 
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sneers which the countrymen of the author so unceasingly be- 
stow upon us ; and in their perusal, we knew not which most 
to admire, the ignorance they display, or the obliquity of 
judgment which would permit their indulgence in the very 
country where they were intended to be read. 

" Could I prerail upon sur^eous to lay aside not only the gfor^t, as real« 
ly unnecessary, and hayings formed the external incision, to withdraw the 
common staf^ and to introduce the point of a curved staff across (P) the 
neck of the bladder, the most adroit might outdo even himself, and many of 
those surgeons who are now located in the back woods of America, would 
operate toith success. Yes, ye illustrious sui'g'eons of London and Paris, 
these very rustics would excel you in cutting into the neck of the bladder, 
if you continae to operate as you do.** 

And again — 

*' Bui in ihi8 eountryy ai least, it would by no means be proper to pass 
them (the preparatory arrangements and external incision) over altoge- 
ther,'' &c. 

We should consider ourselves as offering an absolute insult 
to the good sense of our surgical readers, were we to give a 
serious refutation of the absurd proposal. ^' to withdraw the 
common staff after having made the external incision, and to 
introduce the point of a curved staff across the neck of the 
bladder.'' No American surgeon will, ever attempt to ^' outdo 
himseip^ in this way. With regard to the " surgeons of the 
back woods," Dr. M. seems obviously to be ignorant that the 
operation of lithotomy is ever performed here except in our 
large cities. For his particular instruction, and not from any 
feeling of national vanity, we beg leave to inform him, that, 
amongst other skilful ^^ rustics,'^ a surgeon in the ^^ back 
woods" of New-England, on the Connecticut River, some 
200 miles from its mouth, has performed this operation with 
a success which ^' the illustrious surgeons of London and Pa« 
ris" might be proud to equal.* 



* We refer to Dr. Nathan Smith, now of Yale College, who, we have 
been credibly informed, has failed in this operation but in one out of eighteen 
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The autlior next proceeds " to take a short retrospect" of 
his attempts to improve this operation : 

" About fourteen years ago, I sugig^ested to several of my medical firiends 
a mode of performing^ the internal incision by puncturing the neck of the 
bladder on the left side of the prostate gland, and finishing the operation by 
cutting towards the staff, from within outwards. By this operation. 1 con- 
ceived that neither the rectum nor the internal pudic artery were liable to 
be cut. The only innovation I then made on the structure of the staff, was 
a slit through it from side to side, instead of a groove. The bistoury had 
a stop or shoulder near its point, upon wluch it rested, so that the prant 
should not pass too far beyond the staff." 

This operation he " found to be objectionable, from the 
common staflTs not approximating sufficiently dose to the neck 
of the bladder." This may be a very sound reason for aught 
we know ; at all events, our total ignorance of its meaning, if 
any is concealed under this imposing phraseology, prevents 
our detecting any fallacy in it. Taking it for granted that 
our readers are in the same unfortunate predicament, we shall 
take the liberty to suggest what we consider some valid objec- 
tions to this proposed operation. It would be impossible to 
regulate in any way the extent of the incision, from the diffi- 
culty in knowing where the bladder is punctured, and as its 
length would be wholly governed by the degree of distension 
of this organ. Supposing it to be contracted, as it very fre- 
quently is, a failure in the attempt to thrust the point of the 
knife through the bladder and lodge it in the slit of the staff, 
would probably be attended by a perforation of the fundus of 
the bladder. Supposing it distended, the moment an opening 
was made into it, the urine would escape, and the same acci- 
dent be liable to occur. It does not appear that the author 
or any one else, has attempted this operation, nor do we be- 
lieve any one will be sufficiently foolhardy to undertake it. 

Dr. M. next invented — 

" a staff on a construction similar to the bistouri cach€, (lithotome 

cache] the grooved part separating from the back near the point, opening 
by a spring, and coming across the prostate in the direction of the incision.". 
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As he himself closes his remarks on this valuable invention 
by saying, " After all, except the too great complexity of my 
staff, I know no other objection to it," we consider ourselves 
exonerated from the necessity of discussing its merits. He 
continues — ^^ since my arrival iuthis country, I have invented 
a staff and bistoury of simple construction, which I shall pre* 
sently describe." We shall in the same manner postpone our 
remarks upon it, and close the notice of the ^' general obser- 
vations," by an extract which exhibits the modesty and can* 
dour of the author in a strong light." 

" Simplicity is the true characteristic of British surgery. In fact, every 
thing English partakes of an elegant simplicity (!). In Great Britain, it is 
an established surgical principle, to place their chief est confidenc^n TncmUal 
dexterity y and to use no instruments but those of the simplest construction.^ 

How much we have degenerated from the high standard of 
Britii^ surgery, will readily appear when we openly acknow- 
ledge, that our best surgeons, instead of placing <' their chief- 
est confidence in manual dexterity," do not hesitate to rely 
Upon such trifling aids as an intimate acquaintance with the 
different steps of the operation, a thorough knowledge of the 
anatomy of the part to be operated upon, and cool self-posses- 
sion ! 

Dr. Mr. commences the body of his work with an account 
of the, symptoms of urinary calculi, and the cominon mode of 
performing the operation of lithotomy with the gorget. 
This is a lame and spiritless account of an operation so well 
described by Charles Bell, Cooper, Dorsey, and numerous 
other writers. Several important symptoms are omitted, and 
the directions for sounding and for the preparatory treatment 
are obscure and imperfect. It cannot be expected that we 
should say any thing of a subject so well understood as the 
common lateral operation of lithotomy ; we cannot, however, 
deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting another of those speci- 
mens of fine reasoning, one of those strictly logical deduc- 
tions which illuminate the ^' darkness visible" of this work. 

** The commen scalpel, having a shoulder or sudden thickening of the 
back, answers during the whole operation ; or should the surgeon- prefer 
the curved bistouiy, adapted to the staff, it has a straight handle.*' 
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How wonderfuly that the mere act of preferring should give 
a straight handle to a curved bistoury ! 

He next speaks of Charles Bell'<0 operation by the knife, in 
the execotioB of which he remarks, with a degree of truth and 
acuteness altogether astonishing, *^ the surgeon can avail lawh- 
aelf fillly of his anatomical knowledge, and bring his surgical 
talents to his Md.** He speaks of this as " a very supericHr 
operation,** and says Anther, that *^ there is a sanctity in this 
very operation, which has for many years been looked npon 
as the Ne Plus Ultra of lithotomy, and I abnost shrink back, as 
being guilty of heresy in daring to surpass it." We sympa- 
thise sincerely in this modest timidity, and shall show pre- 
sently in what manner he surpasses it. This description we 
regard as the best written thing in the book, and perhaps for 
this simfJe reason, that it is copied fferbatim firom Charles 
BeU*s Operative Sui^ry, 

AA«r some remarks on the straight staff, which be con* 
demns, and bistouri cache, which he seems to think favour^ 
ably of, and in both points we cmncide with the author, he 
describes two new instruments of his own invention. These 
are a couf4e of awkward imitations of the lithotome cache of 
the French surgeons, and enjoy no advantages which the lat- 
ter instrument does not possess. Our author himself consi- 
ders them ** superseded by better uistruments and better de- 
vised operations." 

** Uut the truth is^^ says ke, ** I accidentally learnt (learned) that a cer- 
tain iiurir«4>u in this city was about taking' a patent for some instnunent 
ndnpttHl to th<t operatioo of htfaotomy, and I considered it a duty which I 
%m^ tu Miy fiplhiir^roortals, to set my hce agrainst every species of quack- 
nry. If in Uiis instance I have anticipated him, by describing the instru- 
nifiltli 1 ihitU have saved him from useless expense and infamy.^ 

Ili> g^lvfs an occount of two other modes of cutting for the 
Nloiin ! ihr flrNt of which is a slight variation of the usual ope* 
rMlliMi h.y tilt* raureulod bistoury, and the second is the opera- 
Mnii Hrnt upokrn of in this notice, except that a short curved 
'Mir U iiitroductHl through the external incision upon the com* 
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mon staff, which is then withdrawn, and the incision is made 
on the short one from left to right. 

As will be readily seen, both these modes are objectionable} 
but as their true value has never been tested by experiment, 
and as it is very questionable if it ever will be, we shall waste 
no more time upon them. The book closes with some obser- 
vations on the recto-vesical operation, and the general after* 
treatment of lithotomy. These have no claims to the merit of 
originality, nor can we even give them the credit of presenting 
the opinions of others in a clear and systematic form. 

*^ I have Dow,^ says Dr. M. "completed my chief destgfD in this publica-' 
tion, (md as I haFe embraced a variety of topics, I have been as concise as 
I could. My respect for the opinion of my surgical brethren prevents me 
from expatiating on the advantages to be anticipated from the improve- 
ments which I have suggested. I shall await in silence and respectful ex- 
pectation the award of a discerning and enlightened public, be it what it 
may. 

*< American suig'eons, to you in particular I appeal, for I hare had an up» 
hill game to play amongst you ; I have also felt the cheering influences of 
this land of liberty, where man is restored to the birthright of his native dig* 
nity, where I have breathed the air and seen the light of heaven ; and where 
I have read the broad page of nature, written in legible characters, but he 
must not run that reads. Nor have I stood on the giddy pinnacle of the 
liberty staff, but on the wide domains of freedom, where thrones have perish* 
ed, and ^ left not a wreck behind.' ^ 

We look upon this last sentence as the most perfect speci- 
men of senseless fustian we have ever met. To counterbalance 
this ranting, however, we have on the next page some profes* 
sions of fairness and honom*able feeling, which we should be 
pleased to meet with more frequently. 

*< I have neither condescended to the chicanery of quackery, nor to the 
mean finesse of low cunning, for I have cultivated and nourished a respect 
for the talents which nature has lent me. Surgeons, do unto me as I have 
done and shall do unto you. I do not set you at defiance ; I seek the truth ; 
where I have erred, point out to me the right path, and I wUl endeavour to 
pursue it." 

With regard to the style and language of this work, tbey 
abound with errors of the grossest and most striking kind. ^ 
Vol. L 11 
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addition to those to be met with in the extracts already ghreiiy 
we shall subjoin some others, too obvious to need a comment. 

'* The staff keeps the perineum tense, rendering it easier to cut by the 
Imife." 

*< But when the edge of the knife comes in contact to the pudic artery 
atad side of the bladder, it keeps the same respectful distance thai the whole 
onus falls on the finger j"" &c. 

<< ——because the edge of the knife, having fairly entered the bladder, 
becomes hid from view, and in a conjugated state of the bladder no deg^ree 
of skill will enable the operator to avoid wounding the parietes.^ 

" But this position of the staff endangers the left side of the bladder being 
woundedJ" 

These instances might easily be multiplied to a great extent, 
but the task is too disagreeable an one to be pursued. We 
feel more gratified in quoting some of the pithy apothegms 
which are scattered through the work, and which, to use the 
author's own expression, '^ seem wet with the dewy freshness 
of novelty." 

. *< The ignorant and awkward surg^eon can never operate well, be the 
mode of operating what it may.^ 

*' The simplest instrument is certainly the best, provided that in every 
thing else it is equally well adapted to the purposes for which it is intended.^ 

'* Manual dexterity is an invaluable acquisition to its possessor." 

^* Thore can be no reasonable doubt entertained, that the lucid cornea 
requires a nicer incision than the prostate and neck of the bladder.** 

*^ The lateral operation is in most instances so greatly superior to any 
ether, as to be beyond all comparison the best.** 

" I may at least be indulged to observe, that should the issue be favoor- 
able, the prospect is cheering.*' &c. &c. 

We must now take leave of Dr. M. with the candid expres* 
sioB of our opinion, that writing is not his forte. " Noa 
omnia possumus omnes." His skill as a practitioner may be 
highly respectable, but we fear, that neither this work, nor 
his projected one on Gonorrhoea, &ic. will give him any in- 
crease of reputation. 
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Art. II. An Essay on Epidemic Fevers, By John Cooke, 
M. D. of Frederick Co. Virginia. American Medical Re- 
corder. 

The author commences bis investigations by inquiring what 
are the essential circumstances connected with the origin ^ 
autumnal epidemics. The first is undoubtedly heat. Biliout 
fevers are by no means of frequent occurrence in very col4 
regions ; but the farther south we go, the more common an4 
malignant we find them, provided the other favouring circuoH 
stances are combined to aid the operation of heat. Heat alone^ 
therefore, is not sufficient. The hottest countries, if the atmos-s 
phere be dry^ is often the most healthy, or we should rather 
say, free from bilious disorders. 

Moisture, the , is the next essential in the productioii of 
these fevers. But both heat and moisture are not alone suffix 
cient to produce them. The neighbourhood of marshes seemiBi 
peculiarly necessary to tlieir production. What it is that 
proceeds from the marshes, and which, by the combined aid of 
heat and moisture, becomes the immediate developing caus0 
of these fevers, is not yet clearly ascertained. Some have com 
sidered them to be mineral exhalations. This idea is, how- 
ever, disproved by our author. Marshes seldom contain 
minerals. A place, too, may be made sickly by making it 
a marsh by means of a dam across a stream, and may be made 
healthy again as easily by removing it. Frost has no effect 
on mineral exhalations, whereas it does arrest the agency of 
the pestilential agent. They cannot, therefore, be the same. 

That exhalations from putrefying animal or vegetable mat* 
ters produce them, cannot, however, admit of a doubt after 
the abundant mass of testimony adduced on the subject. 
Hence the necessity of heat and moisture. 

Dr. Cooke then proceeds to show that this exhalation must 
be gaseous, because it is driven in the direction of the* wind; 
but proof is surely not necessary on this point. It is a dense 
gas. Hence the upper stories of houses in the neighbourhood 
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of marshes are safer than the ground floor ; and hence, too, 
domestic animals suffer first on the invasion of an epidemic. 

An objection is next noticed, which denies the conclusions 
now drawn, because " spots uniformly healthy have suddenly 
become the contrary, during unusually dry weather, and the 
same change has also occurred, in other places, during unusu- 
ally wet weather ; while other spots which were sickly, have 
become healthy, some by one, and others by the other of these 
extremes." These facts, which cannot be disputed, are found 
to be apparent exceptions only, and even to strengthen the 
doctrine. Thus healthy spots have become sickly during a 
very dry season. A pond well filled, for instance, and expos- 
ing no marshy surface, has been converted by the drought into 
a marsh, and rendered the neighbourhood sickly while it con- 
tinued in that state. An interesting instance is adduced from 
Senac, of a deep and extensive pond near a large city, which 
for forty years had been the receptacle of filth from the city. 
As long as the putrid matter remained covered with water, no 
itiischief ensued. As soon, however, as they accumulated, so 
as to rise above the surface of the water, a most malignant fe- 
ver was the consequence. 

Again, a marsh may be dried, and thus deprived of the 
power of doing mischief. 

Wet weather, on the other hand, will create marshy surfaces 
fan a dry country ; and at the same time, marshes themselves, 
covered effectually by the rains, will cease to produce disease. 
In all these cases, the operation of noxious powers is suspend- 
ed or called into play, owing to different changes in the cir- 
cmmstances of the respective localities from the same causes. 
Pointed examples are related in proof of all these interesting 
poMitious. 

Dr. Cooke expresses no little surprise, that after the long 
i^xpi^rif nee which has been afforded us by repeated occurrences 
i%f rtpidf nilc ft*vor, piulicular constitutions of the air should 
Hilll \w d«Mi|iiiHl nM|nij»itc to account for their appearance, in- 
4M|iKiiiltintly t}( i\w ciiuAos Ulrcudy assigned* 
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He does not attempt to combat the idea except by negative 
proofs, and we must admit that in the numerous instances pro- 
duced by Dr. Coolie, the causes assigned would seem suffi- 
cient to explain the occurrence of the epidemic fever in parti- 
cular spots. But is not Dr. C. aware, that, in some years 
more especially than in others, these very causes will act with 
greater force, and be more widely and extensively called into 
operation, and that the fever is then not only more malignant, 
but frequently attended with a peculiar train of symptoms, 
which are sufficient to mark it as distinct from the epidemics 
of other seasons, and to require modified, and sometimes even 
opposite modes of treatment ? Experience has so emphatical- 
ly taught the most attentive observers of disease this peculiar- 
ity of epidemic feature, that it appears to us heterodox to call 
it in question. 

We cannot trace Dr. Cooke through the numerous and in- 
teresting examples of epidemic fevers which he has, with much 
pains and industry, collected from the Medical Repository of 
New- York. We must remark, however, that he erroneously 
confounds yellow fever and bilious fever, which are undoubt- 
edly two distinct specific diseases. He has insisted upon this 
identity likewise in his next section, treating of the nature of 
the autumnal epidemics ; but as it appears to us this is the most 
unfortunate part of his essay. To enter into an elaborate dis- 
cussion of this interesting subject will not be expected of us in 
this place. It is sufficient to remark, in contradiction of the 
assertions of Dr. Cooke, that the yellow fever does not appear 
in those places which are noted for the appearance of ordinary 
bilious fever, being confined to situations near the sea, and 
never occurring in the higher latitudes, in which the latter 
disease prevails. The simultaneous occurrence of bilious fe- 
ver and yellow fever no more proves them to be the same, 
than it would prove measles and small pox, pleurisy and 
typhus to be identical : unless, mdeed, we admit the unity of 
diseases, and then all argumentation ceases. Secondly, yellow 
fever has no remissions. Thirdly, it is not essential to the 
disease that the biliary organs should be affected. Fourthly, 
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it runs a more rapid course than bilious fever, and recovery is 
speedy in the former, while it is tardy in the latter. Many 
other essential marks of distinction could be enumerated, but 
we must rest satisfied with mentioning the difference of treats 
ment requisite in the two diseases, wliich it would be idle ta 
attempt accounting for on the score of a mere difierence of 
grade. 

Our author's remarks on contagion are very happy, aad 
deserve attention. He of course rejects this phantom of fear 
and of imagination. 

In relation to the treatment of bilious fevers. Dr. Cooke 
takes a comprehensive and interesting survey of the various 
means which have been effectually employed by the physicians 
of our country, viz. bleeding, emetics, cathartics, and stimu- 
lants. Under the head of each we find excellent prac- 
tical cautions and hints, upon which, as they are familiar to 
our rt* aders, we do not consider it necessary to dweU. 



Art. III. The Medical Recorder of Medicine and Surgery. 
Conducted by Samuel Colhoun, M. D. assisted by an as- 
sociation of physicians in Philadelphia, New-York, Balti- 
more, and Norfolk. For July 1824. 

This journal, while conducted by Drs. Eberle and Duca- 
chet, was justly considered one of the most interesting and 
able periodical publications of this country. Whatever may 
he th(^ cause, certain it is, that it is no longer entitled to the 
saini* hoiHuiruble distinction. Not only is the talent generally 
clispliiviHi in the original communications very inferior, but 
the (lt*purtintM)t dt^voted to these is contracted to the smallest 
conipiisrt. It is in consequence of this circumstance, we pre- 
ptuhM\ ihul tin* woni '* original," formerly conspicuous in the 
liilti of {\w work, has been expunged. The numbers are, 
howi'vir, hwoIKmI out by tho insertion of long papers, and even 
t^v^rwi, iViMii ftMM'ii^n jiKirnals, and by unnecessarily tedious 
••Mil th<((iinitlv niptioii^ and invidious notices of the contempo- 
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irary journals of our own country. It must therefore appear evi- 
H€Bt, th&t liie assistance of the physicians from our large cities is 
somewhat meagre, and contributes little to advancing the cha- 
racter of the " Medical Recorder." In the present number, 
there is, however, an interesting communication from Dr. 
Cooke of Virginia on Epideriiic Fevers, to which was award- 
ed the premium offered by Mr. Webster for the best essay on 
this subject. This we have already noticed, with such few 
comments as we deemed necessary. 

Art. II. An Essay on Fractures of the Lower Limbs. By J. Amesbury, 
Esq. M. R. C. S. of Great Surrey Street, Blackfriars, London. 

. An essay on the same subject, and from the same pen, has been for 
flome tone before the public, and deservedly obtained for the author no or- 
dinary degree of commendation. This paper contains the author's more 
recent experience, in confirmation of his former views. For the original 
imper of Mr. Amesbury, see the Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicine, 
Na XV. 

Art. III. Ckue rf Tumour in the Scrotum, By Isaac Heister, M. D. 
Beading, Penn. 

The situation of the tumour was below and behind the right testis, and 
exterior to tiie tenaia vaginalis. It was successfully removed by caiieful 
exc&tioBy and the patient recovered. 

Art. IV. Ckise of Extra Uterine Gestation, By John I. Moorman, 
M. D. of PattcMDsburg, Virginia. 

lo this case the patient carried her burden nearly four years from the 
£rst ftppeftranoe ef pregnancy. No suppuration came to her relief, and 
she died. 

Art. V. Case {^enlarged Tongue, cured by Surgical Operation, By Dr. 
H. S. Newman, Warren county, Pennsylvania. 

This was a distressing case, but the patient recovered. The amputated 
^ovtioii had no appearance df disease. 

In lengfth it measured 2] inches. 
Its gpneatest oircuinforence, 7i .. 
Its thickness, 1} .. 

Its width, 2} ,. 

Its lreight> 3 ounces. 
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Art. VI. An account of a com of Scirrhous Uterus, in which th$ cervir 
uteri wcu remold hy an operation. By H. G. JamesoD, M. D. Surgeon 
to the Baltimore |Iospital. ' 

This case is very interesting, but as is too frequent, neither surgical nor 
medical aid availed. The patient died eight days after the operation. 

Art. VII. VIII. IX. X. From foreign Journals and Reviews. 
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Elements of Medical Jurisprudence, By Theodoric Romeyn Beck, M. I>* 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, and Lecturer on Medical Juris- 
prudence in the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the Western 
District of the state of New- York. In two volumes, 8vo. Albany, 
1823. 

The object which we have in view, in recording this excellent work of 
Dr. Beck in our Bibliographical Department, is not to announce its publi- 
cation to our readers. With that they are doubtless acquainted long befine 
this. It is to do an act of justice to our transatlantic brethren, who have, 
on this occasion, stopped forward with a readiness of commendation, which 
reflects no less honour on their candour and liberality, than on the author 
whose merits have so promptly called forth their exercise. We have like- 
wise some personal vanity to indulge, as, at the very onset of our labours^ 
we took the liberty of expressing sentiments in relation to this work, which» 
especially in the place"* wherein they appeared, might have been suspect- 
ed to savour of nationaUty , but which, as will be seen by tiie following ex* 
tract, have been confirmed by the unbiassed opinions of fin^igners, who 
cannot be accused of undue partiality for American productions. The ex- 
tract is from a review of Dr. Beck's Elements, which appeared intiie £diii» 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, for July 1824. 

*' At length, however, the English language may boast, that it is possess* 
ed of a general work on Medical Jurisprudence, which will not only stand 
comparison with the best of the kind that the continent has produced, but 
which may also be referred to by every medical jurist as a monument wor- 
thy of his science, and as a criterion by which he is willing that its interest 
and utility should be tried. Under the unassuming title of Elements of 
Medical Jurisprudence, .Dr. Beck has presented us with a comprehen- 
sive system, which embraces almost every valuable fact or doctrine re- 
lating to it Each of its diversified departments has been investigat- 
ed so minutely, that few cases can occur in practice, on which it will be 
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necessary to seek elsewhere for farther iDformation. At the same time, by 
studying succinctness, and shunning those verbose oratorical details, with 
which other writers, particularly those of France, abound, he has succeed* 
ed in rendering this treatise comprehensive within a sing^ulariy moderate 
compass. We may securely assert, that a work on the subject is not to be 
found in any language, which displays so much patient and diacriminatiog 
research, with so little of the mere ostentation of learning.** 

The eighth chapter, on Infanticide, it is well known, was written by onr 
own fellow-citizen. Dr. John B. Beck, and is considered by the reviewer as 
«( unquestionably one of the most elaborate, complete, and valuable treatises 
in the whole book.^ 

The chapters devoted to the consideration of Poisons are also specially 
designated as " the most complete and satisfactory treatises on the subject, 
which have yet appeared in the English lang^age.^ 

As a further proof of the high consideration in which this work is held in 
England, we may mention that a contemporaneous journal (Anderson^ 
Quarterly Journal for July 1824) recommends its re-publication in that 
country. 



The Jiedicdl Review and Analectic Journal, Conducted by John £berle> 
M. D. &c. and Greorge M'Clelland, M. D. 

Auctoribus sunt constat honos. 

Vol. I. Na I. Philadelphia: for June 1824. Published quarterly. 

The great object in the present undertaking is to present to the public a 
general vehicle of intelligence, principally through the medium of reviews. 
How far it is calculated to succeed may be problematical, when it is consi- 
dered that a foreign work, having the same object in view, and conducted 
upon a larger scale, already enjoys a very wide circulation. At the same 
time, we heartily wish that the conductors of the American work may meet 
with sufficient encouragement to enable them to cope in exUneo with their 
transatlantic rival. The learning of the Editors, and the long experience 
of the senior Editor, in this department, fully qualify them for the arduous 
tadi. 



The Philadelphia Jnumcd of the J^edical and Phydcal Sciences. Edited 
by N. Chapman, M. D. Number XVI. For August 1 824. 

We announce this journal, merely for the purpose of informing the pub^ 
lishers, if they should see this notice, that as late as the middle of Septem* 
ber, it is not to be seen in this city. Strange and culpable neglect must 
exist somewhere, when six weeks, and we know not how many more may 
be added, are allowed to elapse after the usual time of publication, before 
a periodica] work can reach a subscriber, distant only ninety miles. The 
days of Knickerbocker are surely returned once more. 

Vol. I. 12 
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St. IgnaUo Bean for Epilepsy, — This is the fruit of a species of the 
Strychnos, in which Pelletier and CayeDton lately discovered the new Yege- 
table alkali, strychnia. It was first introduced to notice hy a Jesuit, Ca« 
melli, in 1699, who had found it a remedy among the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands. A German physician, of the name of Weitz, long em- 
ployed it successfully in epilepsy, but kept the remedy a secret. It was 
landed down to his son, and by him to W. A. Haase, professor of materia 
medica in Leipzig university. This gentleman, after their death, published 
an account of its history as an article of the materia medica, and of his ex«> 
perience of its virtues in epilepsy and other diseases. The cases of epilepsy 
he* has published are five. The first was the case of a g^rl, 20 years old> 
cured. The second of a young man, who had frequently had epilepsy in his 
childhood, also cured. The third was of a man 50 years old, relieved. 
The fourth was complicated with tabes dorsalis, of which the patient died. 
The fifth was one of epilepsy from worms, which was cured by the expul- 
sion of the worms effected by the use of the St. Ig^atio bean. The cases are 
sufficient to encourage to a trial of the remedy. The dose in the above cases 
was two or three grains twice or thrice a day. Professor Haase warns his 
readers that this medicine will be of no use in epilepsy arising from cere* 
bral disease, or intestinal irritations, but in those only which are occasioned 
by general impressions on the nervous system, the effect, for example, of 
riblent passions, hysteria, or on^msm.^^Edinbwrgk J^ed. and Surgical 
JoumeU/or July l^^. 

Ohtervafiom on the Employment of Emetic Tartar in a large Dose a$ a 
Therapeutical Agent. By Dr. Delagarde. — In the pages of this Journal 
several allusions have already been made to the practice prevalent in Italy 
of administering emetic tartar in a high dose as a contrarstimulant, in dis- 
eases consisting in increased excitement. M. I.aennec has for some time 
past been exhibiting this remedy in such cases at La Charite in Pans ; and 
if the details communicated to the world by Dr. V. Delagparde b*^ correct* 
which we do not by siny means see reason to doubt, as they aie published 
under the authorization of M. Laennec, it would appear to merit all the en» 
cxxniums which have been passed upon it by the Italian and Swiss practi- 
tioners. 

Emetic tartar, we are told by M. Delagarde, like all contra -stimulants, 
has only a salutary effect when there is tolirance on the part of the jiatient 
or aptitude to suppCrt it Of this it is impossible to judge a priori — expe- 
rience is the only guide. It consequently becomes necessary to act oau* 
tiously, and to commence wiih a small dose in comparison to that which 
would be necessary should this aptitude be known to exist. Rasoii oom- 
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mencas with tw^e g^rains for the day, and the same quantity during^ the 
night, dissolFed in a quart of barley-water; and afterwards carries the dose 
to a dram, adram and a half, and even more. 

Professor Laennec most commonly begins with four or six grains, dis- 
Bolred in two or three wine-glasses of infusion of orange-leaves, strongly 
sweetened, and afterwards gradually raises the dose; without, in general, 
augmenting the proportion of the Fehicle. He chooses this vehicle by pre- 
ference, io order to prevent nausea, and weaken the emetic property of the 
medicine ; being of opinion that warm water simply, which is itself ex- 
tremely nauseous, commonly adds to the property. Tlie nature of the 
vehicle, however, would seem to be of but little consequence ; as Rasori 
observes, in his '* Histoire de la Fievre FeUclaaie de Ghhes^ that he admi- 
nistered it in any ptisan which was the most grateful to the patient. 
Pesckier, who employed it to a considerable extent in Switzerland, followed 
no other guide : and M. Kapeler, Physician to tbe Hopital SairU-ArUoine^ 
and M. Honor^, Physician-in-Chief to the Hopilal ^ecker^ give it daily in 
whey and burley-water ; and all have obtained, and do still obtain, tbe same 
resnits. 

Of the aolntion thus prepared, the patient should take half a wine-glassful 
crery two hours. Most commonly the first doses occasion evacuations, 
inther upwards or downwards ; but its use must not be discontinued on that 
acoonnt, for frequently, if the first half-glassful has occasioned vomiting or 
puig'ing, the same thing does not occur after the second— or if after the 
second, not after the third or fourth ; and unless too frequent vomiting or 
excessire superpniig^tion should be produced, M. Laennec does not despair 
of seeing ioUrance induced. On the second day, if from the first the me- 
dicine has been well borne, the dose may be augmented, and even doubled, 
and there will be no evacuations. If the patient bear it but imperfectly, 
M. Laennec is in the habit of aiding it by adding one or two ounces of the 
Myrupus papaveris ; and it is ver}' rare that on the second or third day, es» 
peciaUy with the assistance of opium, the tof^rance is not complete. The 
^dose of the medicine may now be carried very far, and its use continued 
without any inconvenience resulting, until, in the gfcuerality of cases, a 
precise moment occurs, without any cause being perceptible or divinable, 
when it ceases to be tolerated. Its employment must then be interrupted . 
even in a small dose it might become extremely noxious. Several cases 
are related by M. Delagarde of the successful employment of this substance 
in pneumonia, acute rheumatism, and apoplexy, to the extent of ten or 
twelve grains a day for several days in succession, without causing any eva- 
cuation after the first doses, and where the patient was restored '^ commepar 
une etphe de mirctch !^ It is proper, however, to observe, that in all the 
cases bleeding or other antiphlogistics were also had recourse to. After 
the repeated testimonies which we have now received of the useful employ- 
ment of this agent as a contra-stimulant, the fears which we at first enter- 
4ained, we confess, are nearly dispelled, and we should have bat little hesi- 
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tatioD in harinif recourse to it. It has been so stroDgly recommended as a 
valuable antiphlogistic in diseases consisting in increased excitement, that 
it is worthy of a trial ; and, with the precautions above mentioned, from the 
pen of M . Delag^arde, no unpleasant consequences need be apprehended 

from its exhibition. — Archives Oiniralesy Avril^ 1824. Lond. Mtd, 

Repoe, for July^ 1824. 

JIf. Qrwf^s Ctue of lAgaiure of the ^nommofa.*— -This operation was 
undertaken for the relief of an aneurism of the brachio-cephalic trunk, at- 
tended with excessive pain and suffering, and increasing in such a manner 
as to render death inevitable. The mode of operation is not minutely de- 
scribed, but Dr. Graefe says, that after making an incision in the neck, he 
pushed the cellular substance aside, so as to get behind the sternum, and by 
meansof a blunt hook, passed the ligature round the vessel, (which was 
about as thick as a finger,) one inch from the arch of the aorta, and about 
two from the heart. The operation was completed in a few minutes, . and 
though performed in the midst of some of the largest vessels in the body, no 
more blood was lost than that which stained the fingers and instruments. 
Immediately on tightening the ligature, the pulse ceased in the arteries of 
the right arm, in the r^ht carotid and temporal arteries. At the same 
time the throbbing in the aneurism stopped, and it became flaccid. The 
patient felt himself Ikiuch relieved, and not the slightest disturbance of any 
Ainction took place, as might have be«i expected from an operation which 
intercepted so large a portion of the current of blood issuing from the heart. 
Under the most simple treatment the patient was so much relieved from all 
his sufferings, and so perfectly well, that not any of the many experi^Msed 
professors who examined him doubted the high probability of his recovery. 
Several weeks after the operation, when the incision was almost wholly 
healed, bleeding took place at different intervals, rendering recovery doubt- 
ful. Having ceased, hopes were again entertained, until the symptoms 
ag^B made their appearance, and in the end the patient died on the 67th 
day, consequently more than two months after the operation. Hurt as he 
felt by the loss of a patient who had happily got over so many dangers, Dr. 
Graefe regrets that he did not undertake the operation at an earlier period, 
and that he postponed it to the employment of other measures usual in such 
cases. Dissection showed that the cure was nearly completed by deposi- 
tion, within the aneurismal sac. The arteria anonyma was closed below 
the point of ligature by means of a thrombus. The brain and right arm 
weresuppUed with blood by anastomosing vessels. In spite of the unfortu- 
nate want of success which has hitherto attended this operation. Dr. Graefe 
expresses his conviction of its propriety, and ultimately favourable result. 
The description of the operation, the detail of symptoms, and the account of 
the preparation of the parts made after dissection, are more fully treated of 
in the work from which this account is extracted. — AndersorCs Quar, Joum, 

* It will be ^collected, that our Gouiitryman Dr. Valentine Mott was the first 
who perfbfaed this bold operation.— JSit. Month Ckron, 
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PoO-moriem appearances in Hooping Cough, — Dr. Webster has drawn 
tbe attention of the profession, as our readers know, to the pathologfy of 
hooping^ coogh, which he seems to consider as kept up, if not caused, by 
▼ascular toi^gescence in the head. The only fatal case of the disease which 
has lately happened in our author^s practice was examined by him after 
death. The child was only nine months old, and had had the disease one 
month before it proved fatal. When first seen by Dr. Webster, in the mid- 
dle of the above period, the child appeared to suffer greatly in the head, in 
addition to the hooping* cough, which recurred every five or ten minutes. 
The eyes were red and heavy, the head hot, the pulse quick, the constitu- 
tional fever considerable. Leeches to the head, and aperients g^ave tem- 
porary relief ; but in 14 days from admission, ''the patient died, having 
every symptom (^hydrocephalus, with occasional fits of hooping, but not so 
severe as at first" 

Here it is evident that the child did not die of the hooping cough, and 
therefore we could not reasonably expect the same appearances in the chest 
which present themselves in fatal cases of that disease. The external as- 
pect of the lungs was healthy-^they were crepitous throughout — neither was 
there any disease on the mucous lining of the air- passages, except at the bi- 
fuvcation of the trachea, where there was a slight blush of redness and some 
frothy miiciis* In the membranes of the brain there was great vascularity, 
and a good deal of serous fluid effused between them. In the ventricles 
about two ounces of serum were found, and their arachnoid lining was in- 
jected with blood-vessels. — J^edico-Chirurgical Review/or June, 

[This case, it will readily appear, does not support Dr. Webster^ idea, 
that the -cause of hooping cough is in the head. The cerebral affection was 
either a consequence of, or a coincidence with, the original disease.] 



Case ef Pmsoning by Opium. — Mr. Hayes, member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of London, was called to a lady within half an hour from 
flie time she had swallowed about thirteen drachms of laudanum. He 
found the patient lying on her back in a state of stupor, with the mouth 
half open, and eyes shut, countenance ghastly, lips livid. The pupils were 
found to be g^reatly dilated, tunica conjunctiva reddened, and her whole- as- 
pect like tiiat of a person recently much convulsed, and now dying. Twd 
drachms of sulphate of zinc were dissolved in a small teacup-full of warm 
water, and a small quantity was, with much difficulty, got down her throat 
<—4iot perhaps exceeding 3j. of the sulphate. After some time, another 
quantity was got down, and vomiting was produced, the ejected matters 
smelling of opium. Deglutition now became more easy, and more of the 
sulphate was exhibited, which was succeeded by more copious vomiting. 
There were shortly symptoms of determination of blood to the head, and 
theyivere relieved by sanguineous depletion. After the laudanum wan 
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Art. VI. An account of a cote of Scirrhous Utertu, in vfhich the 
uteri woM removed by an operation. By H. G. Jameson, M. D. S ni geo B 
to the Baltimore Hospital. 

This case is very interesting^, but as is too frequent, neither sui]gical nor 
medical aid availed. The patient died eight days after the operation. 

Art. VII. VIII. IX. X. From foreign Journals and 
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Elements of Medical Jurisprudence. By Theodoric RomeynBeck, M. D. 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, and Lecturer on Medical Juris- 
prudence in the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the Western 
District of the state of New- York. In two volumes, 8vo, Albany, 
1823. 

The object which we have in view, in recording this excellent work of 
Dr. Beck in our Bibliographical Department, is not to announce its publi- 
cation to our readers. With that they are doubtless acquainted long before 
this. It is to do an act of justice to our transatlantic brethren, who hare, 
on this occasion, stepped forward with a readiness of commendation, which 
reflects no less honour on their candour and liberality, than on the author 
whose merits have so promptly called forth their exercise. We have like- 
wise some personal vanity to indulge, as, at the very onset of our labours, 
we took the liberty of expressing sentiments in relation to this work, which, 
especially in the place* wherein they appeared, might have been snspectp 
ed to savour of nationality, but which, as will be seen by the foUowii^ ex- 
tract, have been confirmed by the unbiassed opinions of fcHreigners, who 
cannot be accused of undue partiality for American productions. The ex- 
tract is from a review of Dr. Beck's Elements, which appeared in the Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, for July 1824. 

*' At length, however, the English language may boast, that it is possess- 
ed of a general work on Medical Jurisprudence, which will not only stand 
comparison with the best of the kind that the continent has produced, but 
which may also be referred to by every medical jurist as a monument wor- 
thy of his science, and as a criterion by which he is willing that its interest 
and utility should be tried. Under the unassuming title of Elements of 
Medical Jurisprudence, .Dr. Beck has presented us with a comprehen- 
sive system, which embraces almost every valuable fact or doctrine re- 
lating to it Each of its diversified departments has been investigat- 
ed so minutely, that few cases can occur in practice, on which it will be 
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necessary to seek elsewhere for farther informatioD. At the same time, by 
studying succinctness, and shunning those verbose oratorical details, with 
which other writers, particularly those of France, abound, he has succeed* 
ed in rendering this treatise comprehensive within a singularly moderate 
compass. We may securely assert, that a work on the subject is not to be 
found in any language, which displays so much patient and diMsriminatiiig 
research, with so little of the mere ostentation of learning.'' 

The eighth chapter, on Infanticide, it is well known, was written by our 
own fellow-citizen. Dr. John B. Beck, and is considered by the i«viewer as 
*' unquestionably one of the most elaborate, complete, and valuable treatises 
in the whole book.** 

The chapters devoted to the consideration of Poisons are also specially 
desigfnated as <' the most complete and satisfactory treatises on the subject, 
which have yet appeared in the English language." 

As a further proof of the high consideration in which this work is held in 
England, we may mention that a contemporaneous journal (Anderson's 
Quarterly Journal for July 1824] recommends its re-publication in that 
country. 



The Medicctl Review and Analectic Journal. Conducted by John Eberle> 
M. O. ^. and George McClelland, M. D. 

Auctoribus sunt constat honos. 
Vol. I. No. I. Philadelphia: for June 1824. Published quarterly. 

The gpreat object in the present undertaking is to present to the public a 
general vehicle of intelligence, principally through the medium of reviews. 
How far it is calculated to succeed may be problematical, when it is consi- 
dered that a foreign work, having the same object in view, and conducted 
upon a larger scale, already enjo}^ a very wide circulation. At the same 
time, we heartily wish that the conductors of the American work may meet 
with sufficient encouragement to enable them to cope m extenso with their 
transatlantic rival. The learning of the Editors, and the long experience 
of the senior Editor, in this department, fully qualify them for the arduous 
task. 



7%6 Philadelphia Journal of the J\iedical and Physical Sciences. Edited 
by N. Chapman, M. D. Number XVI. For August 1824. 

We announce this journal, merely for the purpose of informing the pub« 
Ibhers, if they should see this notice, that as late as the middle of Septem- 
ber, it is not to be seen in this city. Strang^ and culpable neglect must 
exist somewhere, when six weeks, and we know not how many more may 
be added, are allowed to elapse after the usual time of publication, before 
a periodical work can reach a subscriber, distant only ninety miles. The 
days of Knickerbocker are surely returned once more. 

Voh. I. 12 
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m. Ignatio Bean for Epilepsy, — This is the fruit of a species of the 
Strychnos, io which Pellctier and CayeDton lately discovered the new veffe- 
table alkali, strychnia. It was first introduced to notice hy a Jesuit, Ca« 
melli, in 1699, who had found it a remedy among the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands. A German physician, of the name of W^ts, long em- 
ployed it successfully in epilepsy, but kept the remedy a secret. It was 
landed down to his son, and by him to W. A. Haase, professor of materia 
medica in Leipzig university. This gentleman, after their death, published 
an account of its history as an article of the materia medica, tod of bis ex«> 
perience of its virtues in epilepsy and other diseases. The cases of epilepsy 
he* has published are five. The first was the case of a girl, 20 years old> 
cured. The second of a young man, who had frequently had epilepsy in his 
childhood, also cured. The third was of a man 50 years old, relieved. 
The fourth was complicated with tabes dorsalis, of which the patient died. 
The fifth was one of epilepsy from worms, which was cured by the expul- 
sion of the worms effected by the use of the St. Ignatio bean. The cases are 
sufficient to encourage to a trial of the remedy. The dose in the above cases 
was two or three grains twice or thrice a day. Professor Haase warns his 
readers that this medicine will be of no use in epilepsy arising from cere* 
bral disease, or intestinal irritations, but in those only which are occasioned 
by general impressions on the nervous system, the effect, for example, of 
riolent passions, hysteria, or onanism. — Edinburgh Jded* and Surgical 
Journal/or July 1824. 

ObservaUons on the Employment of Emetic Tartar in a large Dose ae a 
Therapeutical Agent, By Dr, Delagarde, — In the pages of this Journal 
several allusions have already been made to the practice prevalent in Italy 
of administering emetic tartar in a high dose as a contrarstimulant, in dis> 
eases consisting in increased excitement. M. I.aennec has for some time 
past been exhibiting this remedy in such cases at La Ckarite in Paris ; and 
if the details communicated to the world by Dr. V. Delagparde be correct, 
which we do not by any means see reason to doubt, as they are published 
under the authorization of M. Laennec, it would appear to merit all the en- 
cxxniums which have been passed upon it by the Italian and Swiss practi- 
tioners. 

Emetic tartar, we are told by M. Delagarde, like all contra-stimulants, 
has only a salutary effect when there is tolirance on the part of the patient 
©r aptitude to suppbrt it. Of this it is impossible to judge a />rtori— expe- 
rience is the only guide. It consequently becomes necessary to act cau* 
tiously, and to commence wiiV d small dose in comparison to that which 
would be necessary should this aptitude be known to exist. Rasori oom* 
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nences with twdve grains for the day, and the same quantity during tiic 
night, dissolved in a quart of barley-water; and afterwards carries the dose 
to a dram, a dram and a half, and even more. 

Professor Laennec most commonly begins with four or six grains, dis« 
Bolred in two or three wine-glasses of infusion of orange-leaves, strongly 
sweetened, and afterwards g^radually raises the dose; without, in general 
augmenting the proportion of the vehicle. He chooses this vehicle by pre- 
ference, in order to prevent nausea, and weaken the emetic property of the 
nediciae ; being of opinion that warm water simply, which is itself ex* 
tremely nauseous, commonly adds to the property. The nature of the 
vehicle, however, would seem to be of but little consequence ; as Rasori 
observes, in his " HUtoire de la Fievre PeUchiale de Gtnes^^ that he admi- 
nistered it in any ptisan which was the most grateful to the patient. 
Peschier, who employed it to a considerable extent in Switzerland, followed 
no other guide: and M. Kapeler, Physician to the Hopital Saint-Antoine^ 
and M. Honor^, Physician-in-Chief to the Hopilal decker, give it daily in 
whey and barley-water ; and all have obtained, and do stDl obtain, the same 
results. 

Of the solution thus prepared, the patient should take half a wine-glassful 
crery two hours. Most commonly the first doses occasion evacuations, 
either upwards or downwards ; but its use must not be discontinued on that 
acooant, for frequently, if the first half-glassful has occasioned vomiting or 
pulling, the same thing does not occur after the second— or if after the 
second, not after the third or fourth ; and unless too frequent vomiting or 
excessive superpuiig^tion should be produced, M. Laennec does not despair 
of seeing toUrance induced. On the second day, if from the first the me- 
dicine has been well borne, the dose may be augmented, and even doubled, 
and there will be no evacuations. If the patient bear it but imperfectly, 
M. Laennec is in the habit of aiding it by adding one or two ounces of the 
syrupus papaveris ; and it is ver}' rare that on the second or third day, es- 
pecially with the assistance of opium, the tofSrance is not complete. The 
idose of the medicine may now be carried very far, and its use continued 
without any inconvenience resulting, until, in the gfcuerality of cases, a 
precise moment occurs, without any cause being perceptible or divinable, 
when it ceases to be tolerated. Its employment must then be interrupted ; 
even in a small dose it might become extremely noxious. Several cases 
are related by M . Delagarde of the successful employment of this substance 
in pneumonia, acute rheumatism, and apoplexy, to the extent of ten or 
twelve grains a day for several days in succession, without causing any eva- 
cuation after the first doses, and where the patient was restored '^ commepctr 
ufie etp^ce de nUracfe /^ It is proper, however, to observe, that in all the 
cases bleeding or other antiphlogistics were also had recourse to. After 
the repeated testimonies which we have now received of the useful employ- 
ment of this agent as a contra-stimulant, the fears which we at first enter- 
lained, we confess, are nearly dispelled, and we should have bat little hesi- 
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tatioo in harinif recourse to it It has been so strongly recommended as a 
▼alnable antiphlogistic in diseases consisting in increased excitement, that 
it is worthy of a trial ; and, with the precautions above mentioned, from the 
pen of M . Delagarde, no unpleasant consequences need be apprehended 

from its exhibition. — Archives OinircUety Avril^ 1824. Land. J€td. 

JSUfos, for Jufyi 1824. 

JIf. ChatfeU Ckue of Ligaiure of the ^nominato.*— -This operation was 
undertaken for the relief of an aneurism of the brachio-cephalic trunk, at- 
tended with excessive pain and suffering, and increasing in such a manner 
as to render death inevitable. The mode of operation is not minutely de- 
scribed, but Dr. Graefe says, that after making an incision in the neck, he 
pushed the cellular substance aside, so as to get behind the sternum, and by 
means of a blunt hook, passed the ligature round the vessel, (which was 
about as thick as a finger,) one inch from the arch of the aorta, and about 
two from the heart. The operation was completed in a few minutes,. and 
though performed in the midst of some of the largest vessels in the body, no 
more blood was lost than that which stained the fingers and instruments. 
Immediately on tightening the ligature, the pulse ceased in the arteries of 
the right arm, in the r^ht carotid and temporal arteries. At the same 
time the throbbing in the aneurism stopped, and it became flaccid. The 
patient felt himself tanch relieved, and not the slightest disturbance of any 
Amotion took place, as might have been expected from an operation which 
intercepted so large a portion of the current of blood issuing from the heart. 
Under the most simple treatment the patient was so much relieved from all 
his sufferings, and so perfectly well, that not any of the many experienced 
professors who examined him doubted the higfh probability of his recovery. 
Several weeks after the operation, when the incision was almost wholly 
healed, bleeding took place at different intervals, rendering recovery doubt- 
ful. Having ceased, hopes were again entertained, until the symptoms 
again made their appearance, and in the end the patient died on the 67th 
day, consequently more than two months after the operation. Hurt as he 
felt by the loss of a patient who had happily got over so many dangers. Dr. 
Graefe regrets that he did not undertake the operation at an earlier period, 
and that he postponed it to the employment of other measures usual in such 
cases. Dissection showed that the cure was nearly completed by deposi- 
tion, within the aneurismal sac. The arteria anonyma was closed below 
the point of ligature by means of a thrombus. The brain and right arm 
werosupptied with blood by anastomosing vessels. In spite of the unfortu- 
nate want of success which has hitherto attended this operation, Dr. Graefe 
expresses his conviction of its propriety, and ultimately favourable result 
The description of the operation, the detail of symptoms, and the account of 
the preparation of the parts made after dissection, are more fully treated of 
in the work from which this account is extracted. — Anderson'^s Quar, Joum, 

* It will be recollected, that our countryman Dr. Valentine Mott was the first 
who perfomtd this bold opeitLtion^^^Ed. Month. Chron, 
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Pod-mortem appearances in Hooping CoMg-ft.— Dr. Webster has drawn 
the attention of the profession, as our readers know, to the pathology of 
hooping* coogh, which he seems to consider as kept up, if not caused, by 
vascular turgescence in the head. The only fatal case of the disease which 
has lately happened in our author^s practice was examined by him after 
death. The child was only nine months old, and had had the disease one 
month before it proved fatal. When first seen b}' Dr. Webster, in the mid- 
dle of the above period, the child appeared to suffer greatly in the head, in 
addition to the hooping* cough, which recurred everv five or ten minutes. 
The eyes were red and heavy, the head hot, the pulse quick, the constitu- 
tional fever considerable. Leeches to the head, and aperients g^ave tem- 
porary relief; but in 14 days from admission, ^' the p'etient died, having 
every symptom (^hydrocephalus^ with occasional fits of hooping, but not so 
severe as at first" 

Here it is evident that the child did not die of the hooping cough, and 
therefore we could not reasonably expect the same appearances in the chest 
which present themselves in fatal cases of that disease. The external as- 
pect of the lungs was healthy — they were crepitous throughout — neither was 
there any disease on the mucous lining of the air- passages, except at the bi- 
furcation of the trachea, where there was a slight blush of redness and some 
frothy mucus. In the membranes of the brain there was great vascularity, 
and a good deal of serous fluid efiused between them. In the ventricles 
about two ounces of serum were found, and their arachnoid lining was in- 
jected with blood-vessels. — Medico-ChirurgicaX Review for June, 

[This case, it will readily appear, does not support Dr. Webster^ idea, 
that the cause of hooping cough is in the head. The cerebral affection was 
either a consequence of, or a coincidence with, the original disease.] 



Com ef Poisofwng by Opium, — Mr. Hayes, member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of London, was called to a lady within half an hour from 
ttxe time she had swallowed about thirteen drachms of laudanum. He 
found the patient lying on her back in a state of stupor, with the mouth 
half open, and eyes shut, countenance ghastly, lips livid. The pupils were 
found to be greatly dilated, tunica conjunctiva reddened, and her whole- as- 
pect like that of a person recently much convulsed, and now dying. Two 
drachms of sulphate of zinc were dissolved in a small teacup-full of warm 
water, and a small quantity was, with much difficulty, got down her throat 
^—4iot perhaps exceeding 3j. of the sulphate. After some time, another 
quantity was got down, and vomiting was produced, the ejected matters 
smeUing* of opium. Deglutition now became more easy, and more of the 
sulphate was exhibited, which was succeeded by more copious vomiting. 
There were shortly symptoms of determination of blood to the head, and 
they were relieved by sanguineous depletion. After the laudanum waF 
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considered to be completely evacuated, acid? and coffee were administered 
—And the patient recovered. The treatment was very judicious, sccord- 
mg to the then know a meann; but the injecting apparatus will now super- 
•ede all others, especially in cases of poisoning by tincture of opium. 

MedicO'Chiryrgicul Rgtitw* 



MISCELLANIES. 



Mortality of the cUy of London, — During the past year, 10,587 deaths 
occurred in London and its adjoining parishes. Ehmng the same peiiod, 
there were 27,678 births. Of the deaths, 5,012 arose from consumption ; 
S,189 from inflammations; 24 from suicide; 6 from intempefanee ; 22 
were executed ; 774 from small-pox; 332 from apoplexy; 118 drowned; 
39 burned. More than 100 exceeded the age of 90. 



YeUow Fever ai CharleHon, — This disease has. made its appearanee, and 
is committing ravage to a very considerable extent, in that city. The 
Board of Health reported, on August 23d, 3 new cases; on the 24tfa, 4; 
on the 25th, 7 ; on the 28th, 6; on the 29th, 1 ; on the 30th, 2; and on the 
30th, 6 : making a total, from August 23d to the 31st, of 29 cases. 

Yeflow Fever at Mno-Orleant^ Aii^tut 9.— -An extra session of tiie Board 
of Health was held at the MayorS office, convened by the President of the 
Board in consequence of a letter from the Resident Physician, stating the 
existence of several cases of yellow fever, and his fear of an approaching 
epidemic. Thirteen cases were reported. The Board then issued the foU 
lowing notice : 

^ The Board of Health are under the painful necessity of announcing to 
the citizens of New-Orleans, that the yellow fever has made its appearance, 
and that they have every reason to believe that it will soon become an ept» 
demic. They therefore beg leave to suggest to such strangers as are in 
the city, the propriety of leaving it as soon as possible ; and for the aooom- 
modation and treatment of patients infected with yellow fever, ao hospital 
is opened at the lower end of Common-street, to which all such persons wiH 
be removed on application to any of the members or officers of the Board of 
Health. ** H. K. GORDON, Seeretmry.'^ 



Epidemic in Virginia. — The Alexandria Herald states, that a distress- 
ing disease, which has been called the fall sickness, prevails to a veiy con- 
siderable extent in the upper counties of Virginia, which were rbited with 
%(>«'h dreadful murtalitv last autumn. 
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Tht dysentery, in its worst form, is said to be spreading its rar^s ia 
Clearfield county, Pennsylrania. 



Honorary Degrees in Medicine. — At the late commencement at Harvard 
University, the honorary degree of Doctor in Medicine was conferred on 
seven practitioDers of medicine in Massachusetts and Maine. 



Remarks on the HecUth of the City. — It will be readily seen by a reference 
to the annexed Bill of Mortality, that a greater number of deaths have oc- 
curred in the city during the month of August than usual. At the same 
time, a comparison with the same month last year will show a difference of 
76 in its fiivonr. August, under ordinary circumstances, is the most fatal 
nonth in the year. The infantile flux, whieh regularly makes its appear- 
ance at this season, adds very much to the sum total : 72 children died of 
this affection in August last year, and 35 this. Parents are often culpably 
negligent in this disease ; they allow it to run on till they have exhausted the 
domestic materia medica on the little sufferer, and at length apply to their 
j^ysician at a period when medical advice can be of no avail. 

Indulgence in the use of unripe fruits has produced, as usual, a great 
number of cases of diarrhoea, many of which have been uncommonly obsti- 
nate. 

Infantile convulsions, caused by indigestion, have not been unfrecjuent. 
It is especially necessary for the physician to be particular in ascertaining^ 
Ae cause of this affection ; parents being frequently unwilling at first to 
acknowledge their carelessness or foolish indulgence. In these cases, a 
brisk^emetic, a domestic injection, with perhaps the addition of soap suds^ 
and the warm bath, as well as frictions to the abdomen, are indispensably 
necessary. After the child has recovered, a laxative should be adminis- 
tered. 

The dysentery has been very prevalent, there being 37 deaths, (thougb 
last year there were 40,) and is to be attributed, in a great measure, to the 
frequent changes of weather about the commencement of the month, the 
occurrence of cold easterly rains succeeding a few warm days. Cautioa 
with reg^ard to exposure to the night air and dews, after a warm day in the 
month of September, cannot be too much insisted upon. The sudden sup- 
pression of the perspiration by sitting uncovered in a current of air, or by 
walking or riding in the evening, without the precaution of wearing an ad- 
ditional g^ment, (particularly in females,) is one of the leading causes of 
this painful and dangerous disease. « 

The number of deaths from consumption, though great, (59,) is not larger 
than usual ; for it is a melancholy fact, that nearly one-eighth part of the 
tnortality of our city aiises from this daily increasing source. 

The small-pox, which commenced in November last, and which during^ 
its continuaace swept off about 400 individuals, has at length wholly^ 
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disappeared. InJecil, for the last two nmntlu it hsi been nearly extinct, a 
few ioHlances only occurring in Ihe neighbouriioad of CaUuTine-Une kimI 
Collect-street, and occasionally a case or two in the vicinity of Baocker- 

We are happy to add, that, altboug-h our police bare been a* ne^^geDt as 
usual with r«^rd lo the cleanliness of the city, there nnoepidMnioof any 
kind prevalent, and, in ihort, that the city may be e 
healthy for the season. 



BUi of JUoHalii!/ for Ihe City <md County ^ ffae-York, for Avgud. 
[Frmn Ihr. htpectorU Weekly Report) 



Abscess, 

Apopieiy 

Childbi" f 

CiiT)Ciim;>lion, 

Drinking cald water, , . . . 
Drojuy uf the Abdomen, 
Dropsy of the Head. . . ■ . 
Dropsy qf the Chesl,. . . 

Drowned, 

Dysetilefy, 

Fever',* Bilious," '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Fever, Bilious ReiniUenl, 

Fever, Typhus, 

Fever, Reuitlent, 

Fever, Intermittent, ...• 

Goat, 

HcemnptvHB. 
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Inllnmmalion of the Brain, 
InflauimBtion of the Bowels 
Inllammation of the Li 

TimalioD of the Chest, 
uperiuice, 

Measles. 

MortiGcation, 

Old Age,. . 

Peripueuiiiooy, 

Palsy, 

Rickets, 

" .fula, 

.11 Pox, 

spasms, 

Sudden Death, 

Slill-bom 

Tetanus, 

Tabes Mesenlerica, ■ . 

TeMhIng, 

Uuknown, 

Whooping Cougb, • ■ . 
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0vitfinal Srjmrttnrnt. 
I. 

Observations on the JVew-York Hospital. 

It has long been the subject of loud and just complaint 
with a large portion of the Medical profession in this city, 
that the system pursued in the management of the New-York 
Hospital, has been far from commensurate with the great ob- 
jects for which such an institution is established. These objects 
we consider to be — first, to provide an asylum for the indigent 
sick, in which they may gratuitously receive the most approv- 
ed medical assistance which the city affords ; and, secondly, 
to supply the members of the medical profession with a prac* 
iiad school of medicine, in which they may realize the descrip- 
tions of disease which they have learnt in the books and at 
public^ lectures, and thus be rendered practically conversant 
and familiar with the subjects, upon their proper knowledge of 
which, the lives of their fellow-citizens may eventually become 
dependent. We are not aware that the first of these objects is 
Bot fully accomplished in the New- York Hospital. Com- 

Vol. I. 13 
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plaints have indeed been made in various quarters, that mari- 
ners, from whose hard earnings a deduction has been habitu- 
ally made by the officers of the revenue for the support of this 
establishment, have, in their hour of need, been refused admis- 
sion within its walls, for some trivial cause or other, founded 
on a hair^breadth distinction between diseases which entitle 
and diseases which do not entitle the sufferers to a participa- 
tion of those comforts and of that relief to which they consi- 
dered themselves entitled. On this point we shall not, at the 
present time, insist, reserving it for further consideration, when 
the facts on which it rests are more satisfactorily ascertained. 

It is against the neglect, on the part of the Governors, of the 
second object in the establishment of atf hospital, and to 
which the first has, in fact, been made wholly subservient in 
every enlightened and humane city, that the profession cry out, 
and against which it is high time, both for the character of our 
city and for that of the medical profession, that the honest in- 
dignation of an injured public be expressed in calm and digni- 
fied, but in manly and spirited language. 

In the first place then, it has been a prominent cause of re- 
proach to those concerned in the government of the New- 
York Hospital, that a system of exclusion and of personal fa- 
vouritism has been so methodically pursued, as to deprive the 
profession, and consequently the public at large, of those be- 
nefits which naturally resylt from Hospitals, when conducted 
by a liberal, impartial, and magnanimous policy. In the ap- 
pointment of medical officers, the evil results of the opposite 
system has been eminently felt. The claims of a candidate 
for office in this establishment, are not allowed to rest on the 
extent of his professional attwunent, his skill, or his private 
worth : but on the personal influence which he can sway over 
the minds of the Governors by his family connexions, .his 
wealth, or any private understanding and firiendship which he 
may have been so fortunate as to contract with them. As a 
proof of this, it is only necessary to state the simple fact, that 
thru cat of the few medical officers attached to the institution, 
l>elong to one religious denomination, the inflaence of which 
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has never ceased to be felt in all appointments to office. Let 
it be observed, that this fact is not adduced here from any mo- 
tives of disrespect to the persons designated, much less to tlie 
highly respeaable religious community of which they are 
Members. It is to show the existence of a paramount per- 
sonal influence — an influence which cannot be too much de* 
precated in all similar establishments, and which unfortunately 
has too unlimited a sway in almost every medical institution 
in this city, that it is here brought forward. Another effect of 
this system has been to exclude every idea of affording a 
rotation in office to the numerous other physicians and sur- 
geons in this city, whose claims to a participation in the ho- 
nours and the advantages afforded by this institution, are 
equally urgent with those of the permanent incumbents in 
office. Thus is defeated one of the most important ends which 
the institution of a public Hospital is calculated to accomplish. 
The evil has not, however, stopped here. It is a notorious 
fact, that a (ew years ago a worthy and respectable officer was 
deprived of all his honours and employments in this institu- 
tion, to subserve the views of certain men who too successfully 
aimed at his exclusion from a collateral institution, and who' 
afterwards grounded the propriety of his exclusion on thip 
very fact of his deprivation of office in the New- York Hospi- 
tal. Is it matter of surprise that this injured individual should 
loudly complain of injustice and oppression, and that a disin- 
terested public should execrate the intrigue and the corruption 
by whose influence he has been made to suffer ? These re- 
marks may appear severe, but are they not called for by the 
facts ? The friends of the present system may urge, in behalf 
of the Governors, that they are not responsible to the public 
for their actions ; that they exist under a royal charter, and 
are thus placed above the reach of public scrutiny and opi- 
nion. What then f Shall a royal charter be a passport in 
free America to a system of injustice, and intrigue, and aristo- 
cratical influence ? We may not, indeed, have power to annul 
this charter ; but we both have the right, and shall exercise it, 
of denouncing every malpractice in a public institution which 
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is obnoxious to censure, whether it be privileged by royal 
charter, supported by family influence, or glossed over with a 
display of pompous wealth. But we deny that the public ha^ 
no right to examine into the concerns, and pass its vote of cen- 
sure on the mismanagement, of this institution. To whom are 
they indebted for their present flourishing condition, for their 
influence, and for the proud display of beneficence of which 
they annually make a boast ? To the representatives of The 
People. It was their liberality that voted, and their wealth 
which supplies, the Hospital with an annual income of 
Twenty-two Thousand Five Hundred Dollars, indepen- 
dently of all other sources of revenue, whether proper or im- 
proper, which this establishment enjoys. The immense advan- 
tages and power which accrue from this liberal grant, must be 
evident to every one. And shall they not be amenable then 
to the public, which fosters them, for their acts f They may 
in private entertain the idea, but to publicly announce it would 
be preposterous in the extreme. 

In the second place, the same illiberal system is made to be 
no less severely felt in the exclusion of the members of the 
medical profession from visiting the wards, or witnessing im- 
portant operations, excepting speciali gratia. It is of no 
consequence to urge that a physician is a graduate of this 
college, is a regular practitioner in this city, is one of that 
people on whose liberality the oflicers of this institution fatten 
themselves ; if he bas no ticket of admission, if he does not 
annually pay ten dollars, he has no right of admission. Stu- 
dents too are placed under the same rigid and frequently op- 
pressive rule. They must be taxed — must advance the cash, 
or not obtain one iota of knowledge. It is not so in other 
large cities. The hospitals of Paris, and the Massachusetts 
General Hospital for instance, admit students gratis, pursuing, 
in this respect, an enlightened and a liberal policy worthy of 
a great and flourishing community. Now we ask boldly, why 
is not the same liberality displayed in New- York ? Have not 
the people of this state proved themselves liberal towards this 
institution, and shall the reward of their munificence be the 
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success and prosperity of a few individaals at the expense of 
the whole profession ? What renders this exclusion from the 
hospital, in so far as physicians are concerned, more galling 
and detestable is, that it is entirely owing, as far as we can 
learn, to the perverse caprice and insolent will of a single in- 
dividual. In mercy we forbear to hold np his name to its 
merited odium. 

In the third place, there has been so much mismanagement 
in the concerns of the library, as to render this extensive de- 
pository of books almost wholly useless to the public. To 
the profession at large access to its shelves is virtually for- 
bidden. The students, indeed, for certain considerations, are 
permitted to take out books ; but this permission is rendered 
almost nugatory b}' the difficulties attendant on the procuring 
a book. They are always out of the way — there is no order, 
no care — all the latest books and journals are early with- 
drawn by a few favoured individuals, and then the student may 
wait in mute despair. We shall continue this subject. 

I I 11 ■ I 1 I I ■ I II I n 

Remarks on the Sulphate of Quinine. 

The uncommon prevalence of the intermittent fever at this 
time, gives a peculiar interest to the sulphate of quinine, 
not long since discovered in Cinchona, and its virtues have 
been so frequently and carefully tested, as to leave no 
doubt of its decided superiority over the bark itself, whether 
given in substance, tincture, or decoction. It possesses all 
the active properties of the article from which it is extracted, 
and, from its concentrated form, may be administered in any 
desired quantity, without nauseating the patient by its taste, 
or overloading the stomach by its bulk. As it is obvious that 
the value of this preparation will be felt, and its use become 
co-extensive with the knowledge of its virtues, and particular- 
ly so in the neighbourhood of the lakes, and in the new and 
less settled parts of our country ; a concise history of its disco- 
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vcrjfi node of prepanuiooi medicinal properties, kc. may not 
pfove unacceptable. 

The discovery of a peculiar alkali in the yellow bark is 
due to Messrs. PeUetier and Caventou, who gave to it the 
name of Quinine. The mode of obtaining it, according to 
Majendiei is the following: 

The powdered bark is boiled in alcohol, till its bitter pro- 
perty is completely extracted ; the alcohol is then evaporated^ 
and the extract dissolved in boiling water, to which a quanti- 
ty of hydrochloric acid has been added. A large quantity of 
calcined magnesia is then boiled in it for a few minutes, 
which precipitates the colouring matter and renders the liquid 
dear. When cold, it is thrown upon a filtre, and the precipi- 
tate wa&hed with cold water ; it is then dried by a gentle heat, 
ledissolved in boiling alcohol and slowly evaporated ; the qui- 
nine deposited upon coolmg. It is white, not susceptible of 
cryscalliiaiion, and almost insoluble in water. It is extreme- 
ly bitter to the taste, very soluble in ether, and combines 
with acids forming salts more or less soluble. 

A more direct, expeditious, and less expensive mode of ob- 
taining its most important salt, the sulphate of quinine, has 
been di^covenrd by M. Henri, junior. He treats the powder- 
ed bark several times with boiling water, to which sulphuric 
acid has been added. He then mixes these several liquids, 
and adds to them a quantity of quick-lime, which forms a 
prrcipitate, which is thoroughly washed in order to remove 
any e\cess of lime. The precipitate is then digested several 
times in alcohol at 36^» (Reau.) and upon distillation yields 
a bn>wu viscous matter, possessing a great degree of bitter- 
ness. It is again treated with boiling sulphuric acid and 
water, and upon cooling deposits crystals of pure sulphate of 
quinine. It prt^sents itself in the form of white crystals 
slightly soluble in cold water, con^derably so in hot, and 
pertVctly so if slightly acidulated. 

With regard to iu medicinal qualities, the experiments of 
many of the French physicians, subsequently confirmed by a 
repetition in England and our own country, have shown, be- 
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yond a possibility of doubt, that it possesses all the tonic and 
febrifuge powers of the cinchona, and may be substituted in 
all cases where that article is required. The advantages 
which this substitute possesses are too obvious to need point- 
ing out. It precludes the possibility of adulterating the cin- 
chona by an admixture of ether barks, an abuse which its 
high price and extensive use renders of so frequent occurrence. 
It enables us to regulate the precise quantity of the active 
property of the bark given, a thing absolutely impracticable 
in the usual form of prescribing it, since in some of the varie- 
ties of the cinchona, an ounce of the bark contains as much 
of the tonic and febrifuge principle, as a pound of some of the 
other varieties. It forms a simple and elegant prescription, 
which may be taken without the slightest disgust ; a great ad- 
vantage, since one of the most forcible objections to the batk 
in powder is the dislike, amounting to absolute abhorrence, 
which many patients feel after having taken the article for 
some time. It neither overloads the stomach by its volume, 
nor is it liable to produce diarrhoea and run off by the bowels; 
in short, it possesses all the good without one of the bad quali- 
ties of the drug from which it is extracted. 

As a tonic in cases of general debility, it has been used with 
great success in doses of one grain daily, in the form of pill 
made up with the crumb of bread. 

In indigestion and consequent habitual costiveness, com- 
bined with laxatives, as aloes and rhubarb, it gives tone to 
the stomach and digestive organs, and obviates the sensation 
of sinking and hollo wness between meals, sopiunful to dys- 
peptics. 

In intermittent headache, and in various periodical pains, it 
has been used with great advantage, and is said to have beet 
employed with success in scrophula, and likewise in cases of 
gout and rheumatism, when they appear in regular paroxysms. 

But it is in intermittent fever that iu peculiar vutues force 
themselves most strongly upon our attention. The quantity 
necessary to be given will readHy appear from the fact, that 
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ten grmint of the sulphate are eqaivalent to one ounce of die 
yellow baii(. 

It is g^ven by the French practitioners in doses of from 
three to six grains ; in this country it is generally used in 
smaller and more frequently repeated doses : from one fourth 
to one grain and a half every two hours is about the usual 
quantity. It may, however, be given witli impunity and even 
with advantage in much larger quantities. Prof. Mathoeis of 
Rome,* is accustomed to prescribe five grains four or five 
tiroes a day.f It is rarely ever requisite to give more than 
forty or fifty grains, in order to put an end to an ordinary 
intermittent. It usually cuts the disease short after the se- 
cond or third access, and should never be given except during 
a state of apyrexia, and the sooner after the attack the better. 
In these cases all the precautions should be taken, which are 
usually made when the Peruvian bark is administered in sub- 
stance ; if there is gastric embarrassment, an emetic should 
be premised ; if plethora exists, bleeding and purging will be 
necessary before commencing the quinine. After the regular 
attacks are broken up, it will still be advisable to continue the 
medicine for a few days in gradually diminishing doses, in 
order to guard against a relapse. 



* Archircs Generales de Medicine. 

t In this city and in Philadelpia, the sulphate of quinine has been given 
in stiU laiiB^ ^oBes with the happiest effects. Even to children it has been 
administered in doses of four or ^re grains, three or four times a day. It 
has geaerally arrested the disease after the second day. 
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REVIEW. 



Art. I. Surgical Essays, By Baron D. T. Larrey, Sur- 
geon in chief of the hospital of the Royal Guards, fac. 
Translated from the French by John Revere, M. D. Stc'. 
Baltimore. N. G. Maxwell. 1823. pp. 335. 

[We are indebted to an esteemed correspondent for the 
transmission of the following review, and we believe it will 
prove highly interesting and satisfactory to our readers. Our 
limits have necessarily compelled us to curtail certain por- 
tions of it, relative to our literature, with the manly tenor of 
which we were highly pleased. We hope to be again favour- 
ed with the contributions of the able writer on the same sub- 
ject. — Ed.] 

There are a variety of circumstances which have contribu- 
ted to keep us in literary thraldom, during the half century 
which has elapsed since we burst from political bondage. 
Some were unavoidable in the nature of things, and are not 
fairly imputable to any deficiency on our part ; but, it must 
be acknowledged, that in others we have not been true to our- 
selves. The medical profession, more especially, have not a 
few sins to answer for in relation to this subject. One of the 
most urgent of these, and one which it is quite time was at an 
end, is that blind subservience to, and entire dependence on, 
Great Britain, for all our medical opinions and authorities. 
It is certain that medicine is as well and as ifnderstandingly 
practised in this country as in Great Britain ; and, there is 
no want of modesty in asserting, that we understand the dis- 
eases of our own climate better than they. Still, with mor- 
tification, it must be acknowledged, there is almost as much 
truth as bitterness and malice in the taunting question, which 
has been so often repeated, "Who reads an American book.'*'** 

* We must take the liberty of disseDtin^ from the reviewer as far as truth 
w concerned in this taunt. — Ed. 

Vol. T. 1 4 
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But we contend that this is not owing to any intellectual 
defect with which we are fairly chargeable ; but it is be- 
cause we are not true to ourselves ; because, instead of look- 
ing to our own resources, and patronising native merit, 
irherever we find it, we have acquired, and still persist in the 
pernicious habit of looking to a foreign country for all our 
intellectual nourishment : it is the opinion so common in the 
profession, before which genius sickens, and talent dies, that 
no work is valuable unless it be bolstered by some great 
foreign name. There is one custom, which, perhaps, more 
than any thing else, has contributed to entail upon us this 
degrading dependence on Great Britain, of which, though we 
are mortified at its existence, and are anxious that it should be 
done away with, yet we would wish to speak without 
asperity. We allude to the traffic which is carried on between 
booksellers and certain individuals who have somehow ac- 
quired a name in the profession. In consequence of an agree- 
ment between these persons, the individual in question 
adds a few notes, which, for the most part, do little more than 
deform the text^ and enable the bookseller to take out a copy- 
right ; the title of the work is changed, and made to assume 
the name of a new edition, while that of the author is thrown 
quite into the shade, and made to appear of secondary im- 
portance even in his own work. We refrain from giving ut- 
terance to the feelings excited by such transactions. 

If these gentlemen are entitled to the distinction which will 
enable them to give currency to the works of others, and we 
do not hesitato to say that many of them are so, let them 
prove their pretensions to the confidence of the public and of 
the profession, by some work of their own ; this would be in- 
finitely more honourable to their country, their profession, and 
themselves, than thaty which we cannot help considering as a 
disgraceful traffic. There are, however, among the signs of 
the times, some appearances which we hail as omens of a 
better state of things. We are anxious to contribute our mite 
towards bringing about so desirable a change. 
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Witliin the last two years there has been a class of com- 
position attempted by Americans, which has justly received tlie 
public patronage. We mean translations of valuable foreign 
works. We have, for the most part heretofore, not only look- 
ed to the English to supply us with their own books, but have 
allowed them to be our caterers also in other languages. Divid- 
ed as England is from the continent, by local situation and lan- 
guage, she has still been more widely separated during the 
la3t twenty years, by fierce national hostilities. The English 
have had but little opportunity, therefore, of forming a just 
opinion of the many improvements which have been made in 
many departments of the profession. Even of the few works 
of merit which have found their way to England, through all 
these obstacles, but few have been translated. The conse- 
quence is, that the little knowledge we have heretofore pos- 
sessed respecting continental medicine, has been transmitted 
to us distorted and tinged with British prejudice. Next to 
the merit of writing a good book, is that of translating well a 
good one. It is a sort of literary enterprise, which deserves 
well of the profession, and we are happy to see individuals 
undertake it, and a disposition manifested on the part of the 
public to patronise their exertions. 

Among the works of this description which have appeared 
during the last two years, to which we more particularly al- 
lude, are, first, the General Anatomy of Bichat, translated by 
Dr. Hay ward of Boston. This work, we understand, has re- 
ceived, from the profession, all the pa'tronage to which it is 
entitled by its extraordinary merit ; secondly, the Summary 
of Physiology, by Magendie, translated by Dr. Revere of 
Baltimore. 

It is remarkable that until this ti*anslation appeared, there 
was not an elementary book in the English language, which 
could give tlie student in medicine any thing like a just idea 
of modern physiology. That in most general use was an olcj 
translation of Richerand, which can convey to the student but 
a very imperfect idea of the present slate of physiology. The 
work of Magendie is composed according to the strict rules of 
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surface, bnt that the caloric penetrates to the surraunding and 
subjacent textures, inducing in them a peculiar excitement, 
without destroying their structure. 

That part of the essay, which treats of the use of moxa in 
diseases of the spine and hip joint, which he calls rachialgia 
and femoro'coxalgiay is full and interesting. The auth6r 
very justly remarks that these diseases are slow in their de- 
velopment, are rarely stopped in their course, or cured 
spontaneously. He thinks " that the cautery recommended 
by Pott (the caustic potash) does not possess the advantage 
which he has derived from moxa. 

^' The copious suppuration which it occasions, weakens the 
patient very considerably without producing the desired re- 
vulsion, especially if there be symptoms of abscess." We 
have selected the following case to illustrate the practice, 
chiefly because it is one of the shortest. 

Joseph Ricbaulet, about twenty-three years of age, a cano- 
nier in the foot-guards in February 1816, had a tumour of 
the size of two fists, of an oval form, situated behind the spinal 
•dge of the right scapula. It extended from the base of the 
spine of this bone to below its inferior angle. There was a 
fluctuation through its whole extent, without pain, or change 
of colour in the skin. He was coutinually bent ; the spinous 
processes of the dorsal vertebrae were prominent and separat- 
ed, and this portion of the spine deviated a very little towards 
the side opposite the tumour. When the points, correspond- 
ing to these vertebrae were pressed a little, he felt a violent 
pain, accompanied with a sense of weakness, which approach- 
ed to syncope when the pressure was prolonged. This tu- 
mour and the symptoms which accompanied it, enabled Larrey 
to recognise a disease of the spine, in the second or third 
stage. 

It was the result of a rheumatic afiection which this soldier 
had contracted, in the cold and humid bivouacs of the cam- 
paign of France in 1814. The condition of the patient was 
so desperate, that he did not expect any success from the em- 
ployment of the moxa ; nevertheless he resolved to try its ef- 
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fects. At the third application, which was made with an inter- 
val of two or three days, along the course of the dorsal ver- 
tebrae,, which appeared to be most affected, the patient found 
himself relieved. The tumour had diminished slightly, and 
it was at this time that a drawing was made of it. Anti- 
scorbutics were prescribed, and the continuation of the rooxa, 
until twenty-four, were applied. The last was applied over 
the wails of the purulent sac. The cure of this soldier was 
completed on the twenty-third of July. During the course 
of his disease, he experienced a shortening of his height, 
about two centimetres. This patient was presented to the 
society of the faculty of medicine, both before and after his 
cure. 

In speaking of femoro-coxalgia, (disease of the hip joint) 
the author remarks, *^ the cartilages do not force back the 
head of the femur, by their tumefaction, as some authors as- 
sert, for I have uniformly found them on dissection rather 
thin and dissolved, than tumefied : their organization will not 
permit this tumefaction." 

The elongation of the limb he supposes to be owing to an 
almost paralytic state of relaxation of the muscles which 
surround this joint, and to the state of the ligaments, particu* 
larly that which attaches the head of the femur to the bottom 
of the acetabulum, which is often ruptured. But he does 
not believe (except from mechanical causes) that the head of 
the femur, though reduced by caries, ever becomes luxated. 
He has never seen an instance, though he has had occasion 
to dissect a great number of individuals, who have died of 
this disease. These pathological views appear to be confirm- 
ed by the practice of Professor Rust, of the University of 
Berlin, who had observed, after the application of the actual 
cautery to the region of the joint in those cases, where the 
limb was very much elongated^ that it became immediately 
restored to its natural length. The following is Larrey's ex- 
planation of this phenomenon : 

*' Supposing the elongation to arise from the rupture of 
the interarticular ligaments and the paralytic state of the sur- 
rounding muscles, the application of the actual cautery will 
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have tbe effect of producing an instantaneous contraction oi' 
the muscles surrounding the joint, and restoring the elasticity 
of the cartilages, so as to fix, temporarily, the head of the 
femur in tbe acetabulum." But Larrey found, when the 
metallic cautery alone was employed, that the elongation of 
the limb and other symptoms of the disease returned. This, 
however, may be prevented, by continuing the application 
of the moxa. 

The following case will illustrate the observations made on 
this point : 

Malo, (Jean Claude) aged about twenty-three years, 
cuirassier in the first regiment of the royal guard in June 
1816, exhibited a femoro-coxalgia in the second stage, aris- 
ing from a rheumatic affection, contracted in the cold and 
humid bivouacs of Saxony. The symptoms which charac- 
terized this disease, seemed to announce a true displacement 
of the head of the femur, forced from its socket towards one 
of the external points of this cavity, so that several surgeons 
could not be persuaded to the contrary, until they saw me 
perform the operation of Professor Rust, which was attended 
with immediate success. The limb lost about three centime- 
tres of its length ; of course, this was preceded by the appli- 
cation of cupping, fac. My former experience induced me to 
suspect that the limb might again become elongated : this, in 
fact, occurred sixteen days afterwards, and I was obliged to 
apply fifteen moxas to obtain a permanent shortening of the 
limb. 

" Malo had become perfectly cured after three months 
treatment, when, in consequence of a long run at his first 
gomg out, he was again suddenly attacked with new inflam- 
matory symptoms, which reproduced, in the first twenty-four 
hours, all the symptoms which were remarked at the period 
of his first entrance into the hospital. On this relapse, it was 
evident that the inflammation of the ligaments produced these 
phenomena, since the frequent application of cupping with 
scarification was sufficient to remove them." 

We may, in a future number, consider the other essays se- 
parately. 
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Art. II. The Philadelphia Jgurnal of the Medical and Physi- 
cal Sciences. Supported by an Association of Physicians, 
and edited by N. Chapman, M. D. &;c. No. 16. Aug. 1824. 

There never was a journal commenced under more fa- 
vourable auspices than this. Enlisted in its behalf, were not 
only the well-known talents and acquirements of the editor, 
and the assistance of his numerous and respectable associates, 
but the extensive and powerful influence of the college in 
which he was the successor to a Rush. Added to this was 
the popular favour and sympathy for the arduous and honour- 
able task, which Dr. Chapman announced in a prospectus, 
distinguished for elegance and force of diction, that he had as- 
sumed, of vindicating the character of our native medical 
literature from the foul aspersions and insulting taunts, which 
had been so profusely heaped upon it, by the malevolence or 
ignorance of foreign writers. The undertaking was warmly 
encouraged. The journal met with a favourable reception 
from all classes, and succeeded in obtaining a patronage and 
support, which, if we are correctly informed, was alike honour- 
able to the country, and profitable to the concern. 

Assuming then such lofty grounds, and supported by so 
much talent and influence, the Philadelphia Journal is to 
be meted by no ordinary standard of criticism. Impartial truth 
we fear must decide, that public anticipation has not been al- 
together realised. An useful and valuable journal it undoubt- 
edly is. Essays have appeared in it,, which would confer 
honour on the first works of the kind in any country, and 
which have been no less distinguished by the ability with 
which they are written, than for extent of information and 
soundness of reflection. Its intelligence department is like- 
wise remarkable for the industry and the discrimination with 
which the numerous selections of scientific and practical mat- 
ter are made. But while we cheerfully accord this praise, 
we must not forget that something more was promised, some- 
thing more was, and is expected. From Dr. Chapman, in 
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particular, we had reason to look for more energetic and 
vigorous efforts to redeeem the pledge which he had given, 
" to trace the progress of medicine in the United States, to 
vindicate our clums to certain improvements, to preserve 
these, as well as what may hereafter be done, from foreign 
usurpation." In none of these respects has Dr. Chapman 
fulfilled the hopes we had entertained of him : With the ex- 
ception of a few solitary instances, these objects have been 
almost wholly overlooked. Nor has the literary taste displayed 
in the original essays been always the most pure, or that which 
we should wish to see held up as a model for our writers in a 
work of such high pretensions. To adduce examples would 
be invidious. They will readily present themselves to the 
observation of the enlightened reader of Chapman^s Journal, 
and have not altogether escaped the censure of foreign critics. 
In the review department likewise, there has not been display- 
ed that unity of design, and that uniformity of principle and 
doctrine, which alone can give weight and secure influence to 
a periodical publication. American books have been too fre- 
quently passed over in utter silence, which were not the less 
worthy of notice on account of their intrinsic merit, than as 
illustrating the genius of our diseases and the history of Ame- 
rican practice. In their stead we have, with regret, seen even 
the work of Hippocrates conjured up in a review, alike su- 
perficial and pointless. We have, therefore, ample cause 
to complain, although in doing so we can assure Dr. Chap- 
man that we are actuated by no motives of disrespect to him 
personally, or of hostility to his journal. Our object is sim- 
ply to excite his attention to what we consider a sense of the 
responsibilities which he assumed in conducting this journal^ 
which he has, in our opinion, overlooked ; but which, never- 
theless, we think him every way competent to fulfil. With these 
remarks byway of preface, we proceed to notice the present 
number. 



\rt. I. Is a translation^ by Dr. Oodman, of a paper ly Professor Scarpa. 
on the minute anatomy of the Bones, 
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Art. II. On the Himdo J^edicinalis. By John Fisher, M. D. of Virginia. 

The first part of this paper contaiDs an account of the structure and ap- 
pearance of the leech. Then follow a few remarks on their remedial ap- 
plication. The effects produced bj the application of leeches are, to empty 
the capillaries; and, secondly, to cause blood to flow through vessels 
in which it would otherwise stagnate. They are preferable to cups, inas- 
much as they cause less pain. The diseases in which they are superior to 
either lancet or cups, of the latter are chiefly those in which the appUcatioo 
is inadmissible, as in certain cases of gout, and phlegmonic inflammatioo. 
3dly, in diseases of continuous parts ; 4thly, in those of contiguous parts ; 
5thly, in external afl*ection8 attended with much pain ; 6thly, when we 
want a gradual depletion; 7thly, when we want to produce derivation; 
8thly, when blood-vessels are too small to allow the use of the lancet; 
9thly, when scarification would be unadvisable, as in certain nervous dis- 
eases, in which it is desirable to avoid shocks. They are particularly re- 
commended in amenorrhoea, applied to the labia pudendi. Their appli- 
cation to the hsemorrhoidal vessels in cases of abdominal afiectionris justly 
recommended. 

Art. III. Mw Division of Apoplexies. From the French of M. A. 
Serres. Translated by George B. Taylor, Student of Medicine. 

Art. IV. On Baths and MnerrU Walers. By John Bell, M. D. of Phila- 
delphia. 

This is a long and highly interesting paper. From its length, and firom 
its nature, we are, however, compelled to pass it over without the pot-i 
sibility of an abstract. 

Art. V. Remarks respecting^ Mr. VanuxeaCs Memoir on a fused Product^ 
erroneously identified with the fused carbon of Professor StUvman^ ^e^ 
By Robert Hare, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Art. VI. Thoughts on the causes^ phenomena^ and laws of Epidemics^ 
toith sugges^ionsfor their prevention and suppression. By N. Chapman, 
M. D. 

We had intended to enter into a regular analysis of this paper, as the 
subject is confessedly one of the highest importance, no less in a scientifio 
than a practical point of view. As it is, however, intended to be continued 
hereafter, and as the part already published is chiefly qomposed of com- 
pilations from authors in the possession of almost every physician, we shall 
postpone the observations which we have to ofier until the essay is conclu- 
ded. Where is Dr. Chapman^s long promised wor)c on Fevers ? 
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AmT. VII* An operation of Tracheotomy, By Ilenrj S. Waterhouse, 
M. D. of Franklin Couptj, New-York. 

Dr. Waterhouse relates a Fery interesting case of a child, who, while 
eating^ some watermelon, drew one of the seeds into her windpipe. The 
consequence may be readily imagined. Coughing^, strang^ling, convulsive 
efforts continued for several months. At length, Dr. W. being called, de- 
termined on tracheotomy. There was no little difficulty exhibited during 
the operation. The distance from the angle formed by tljc meeting of the 
skin of the chin, with that of the neck, and the upper extremity of the 
sternum was only one inch. The ha?morrhage was dreadful, and ligatures 
could not be used. Compression with a sponge was the only resource. 
The scene was appalling in the extreme, owing to the-hsemorrhage, and the 
struggles and screaming of the child. After the opening was completed, 
the little sufferer seemed to have lost her life. Every attempt to reanimate 
her was used. The child was suspended by the heels, and, while in this 
position, repeated pressure to the abdomen, with support to its back was 
had recourse to, to imitate the act of respiration. It was a long time be- 
fore resuscitation took place — the child recovered. Dr. W. deserves much 
praise for his persevering efforts. The recovery of his patient is his best 
reward. 

Art. VIII. Ckise qffrajctured skull successfully trephined. By Dr. An- 
drew Park, of Georgia. 

Art. IX. Ccue of poisoning by opium, successfully treated by cold affusion. 

By Dr. James Conquest Cress, of Kentucky. 

This case supports the evidence in favour of the practice so sucessfully 
pursued by Drs. Copcland, Jones, and Jackson. It is highly deserving of 
attention. (See selections.) 

Art. X. Cases of impetigo, humid or running Tetter^ cured by the use of 
Sanguinaria canadensis. By William Scott Hendrie, M. D. of New- 
Jersey. 

In these cases the parts affected were bathed several times a day with the 
expressed juice of the sanguinaria, and small doses of the sulph. sodse given 
It proved eminently successful. 

Art. XI. Cases of cancerous duodenum and schirrus of the pancreas. By 
Dr. W. F. Irvin, of Pittsburgh. 

These cases terminated fatally, and we do not see that they presented any 
novel symptom. 

Then follow reviews of Bellinger! on the spinal marrow, and of Hosack^s 
essays, and intelligence. 



N, B. Our Biographical Record for this number, is unavoidably omitted. 
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JWto Instrument for tying deep-seated arteries— Xyr. Alexander £. 
Hosack of this city, has lately inreated a new instrument for this purpose, 
which, it appears, has received the approbation of the Professors of Surgery 
in the Medical Schools of Philadelphia and New- York. It is recommended 
for its simplicity, and for the ease with which its construction admits of its 
being* applied to the deep-seated vessel. It also preserves the threads at 
such distance, that upon tying the second knot, the first remains perfectly 
undisturbed. A plate of the instrument may be seen in the New-York 
Medical and Physical Journal for October^l824. 



Expulsion of a Portion of Intestine per Anum. — It is now pretty clearly 
ascertained that an invaginated portion of intestine may become sphacelated 
at its extremities, detached from its place, and dischaiiged from tlie body, 
without necessarily destroying life. The following appears to be a suffi* 
ciently well authenticated case of this kind. 

L. B. four years of age, of feeble constitution, but lively and healthy, was 
seized with small-pox on the 23d July, 1820, and took no medicine till the 
4th of August, when Dr. Legoupil was summoned, in consequence of the 
child having, for some days, complained much of violent colicky pains in 
the belly, accompanied by much discharge of blood per anum, but no 
vomiting or hiccup. Our author found the abdomen slightly distended — 
the right iliac region being more tender and depressed than the rest. The 
breathing was natural — the pulse strong and quickened. The pustules 
were beginning to dry off — and there was a disagreeable putrid smell about 
the child's bed. The same day there appeared at the anus a purplish red 
tumour, the size of a pullet's eg^^ from the surface of which some drops of 
blood issued. It was supposed to be a prolapsus of the mucous membrane 
of the rectum, and fomentations were applied. On the fifth, the tumour 
exhaled a putrid odour, the stools passing in a liquid state. On the 6th, 
7th, and 8th, the same state continued — ^but on the 9th the swelling burst 
forth, drawing after it a cylindrical body, resembling a piece of small in- 
testine, and about six inches in length. This substance was carefully ex- 
amined by Drs. Legoupil and Delisle, and afterwards sent to the Societe 
de Medecine de Paris, where it was recognised to be the entire of the 
ceecum, and about six inches of the ileum. The child recovered and did 
well. 

Another case, still mere remarkable, has lately been presented to the 
Royal Academy of Medicine, by Larrey , Roux, and Beclard. The patient, 
after labouring for twelve days with symptoms of internal strangulation, as 
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obttinato coDBtipation, faecal Tomitings, hiccup, abdominal paio, tumour iu 
the rig^ht iliac region, Ac. discharged a portion (supposed) of intestine and 
mesentery thirty French inches in length. The patient now recovered, 
with the exception of a painful sensation remaining in the right iliac region. 
He died three months afterwards of peritoneal inflammation — but leave 
could not be obtained to open the body. 

In these cases nature effects a junction of the sound intestinal tube, by 
uniting the upper and lower extremities. — J^edico-ChirurgiccU Review. 



Diofteteff.-— Dr. Carter is publishing a series of interesting hospital reports 
in our respected cotemporaiy, of which reports we shall, from time to time, 
take some notice. A case is related of diabetes, in a man thirty-three 
years of age, where the disease resisted various methods of treatment till 
~-^* hard work, aided by warm clothing, and a scruple of Dover's powder 
at night, entirely removed the disease.^ An inordinate and unhealthy 
action of any one org^u is pretty generally restrained by increasing the 
function of some other organ. It is evident that the skin, as an extensive 
outlet, sympathizing powerfully with almost all the glandular viscera, is an 
important agent in the removal as well as in the production of diseases. 
Its agency, therefore, should g^enerally be employed in diabetes. Dr. 
Gartens practice, he observes himself, is not new — but this is of little 
consequence, provided it is useful. — J^edico-Chirurgical Review, 



Constipatum of the Bowels. — On the 6th of May, 1822, a paper by Dr. 
W. Maxwell, was read at tlie Dumfries Medical Society, and subsequently 
published in the 78th number of the Edinburgh Medical Journal, on 
" CoiMpation qf the Bowels.^ Our author confines his observations to 
eases occurring without change of structure— dividing them into three 
sections.' First, constipation from indurated faeces — second, from intus- 
insceptio, and other visceral displacements — and terlio^ from paralysis of 
the bowels. It is to the first class, almost exclusively, that Dr. M. directs 
his attention in the present paper, and endeavours to illustrate his subject 
by cases. The aim of the author appears to be to recommend two remedial 
agents of paramount power in this disease — namely, lai^ge injections of tepid 
linseed oil — and inflation by air, so as to distend the bowels and obviate the 
obstruction. In throwing up the oil, there should be a shoulder to the 
pipe to press on the anus, and prevent the return of the fluid during the 
operation. The quantity thrown up by Dr. M. is considerable — some- 
times three or four pints. He mentions a case where be threw up 3^ gal- 
lons of warm water, before it reached the stomach — which, he thinks, it 
may always be made to do, notwithstanding the valve of the colon. '* When 
a large portion of fluid is forced up by injection, the patient should be 
placed in a posture that will allow the bowels to hang at nearly right angles 
with the spine.** What this posture is, our author does not say — and we 
confess we are unable to divine. The practice of throwing up lai^e 
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qaanlities of flaid, so as mecbanicallj to distend the bowels, is not new, as 
our readers know — but it is a measure which we think might be more 
frequently resorted to than it now is. — ib. 

Case in which the Pancreas had degenerated into a large CyH^ commmi" 
eating with the Duodenum. By Jtf. A. Duponchely J^.D. — A soldier died 
in tlie military hospital at Cadiz, in February last, after a long and obscure 
disease of the abdomen. On dissection, the stomach was found inflamed : 
and the duodenum, which adhered to a large tumour, was inflamed and of a 
reddish brown colour. At its posterior aspect was an opening communi- 
cating with the interior of this tumour, which occupied the place of the 
pancreas. Not a vestige of the glandular structure of the pancreas re- 
mained. The tumour occupied the place of this viscus, and consisted of a 
cyst, whose parietes were thick, of the size of the head of a new-bom child, 
containing a brownish matter resembling coagulated blood, mixed with a 
broken down cerebral-like substance. — £,0/1. J^ed. Repoi. 



Case of Poisoning with Opiums successfully tretUed by Cold Affusions. 
By Samuel Jackson, M.D. — ^A girl, aged seventeen, residing in the vicini- 
ty of the Alms House, driven to despair by her hapless and abandoned con- 
dition, took the desperate resolution to terminate at once her existence and 
misfortunes. With this intention she swallowed, on the Slst March, two 
ounces of laudanum. Several hours subsequent, application was made at 
the Alms House for medical aid. Dr. Gwinner, one of the resident Phy- 
sicians, immediately attended to the case, and finding the unfortunate girl 
in a dangerous state, had her removed into the house, and despatched a note 
to me requesting my assistance. 

On my arrival the patient was perfectly insensible, and could not be 
roused from the profound coma into which she had sunk — the 'temperature 
of tlie skin was below the natural standard — ^the respiration slow and deep 
— the pulse slow, with rather less than natural force — ^the jaws were firmly 
fixed by the contraction of the muscles. 

Dr. Gwinner had succeeded, by forcing open the mouth, in introducipg^ 
into the stomach, at difierent intervals, one dram sulphas zinci, gfr. xv an- 
timon. tartar., and one dram. pulv. ipecacuanhae, but without the slightest 
effect. He had also administered irritating injections, composed of aloes 
and jalap, but which had made no impression. 

Having noticed in the London Medical Repository for the month of 
January last, which accidentally came into my hands a few days previously, 
that cold affusions had proved very successful in the treatment of poisoning 
by opium, I determined to give it a trial. I directed a quantity of cold 
water to be brought, and while the attendants held the head of the patient 
over a tub, I proceeded to dash on it forcibly the water from a small mug. 
The first affusions were not felt. The fourth occasioned a slight sobbing. 
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which increased with each aacceeding^ dash, until it augmented into loud 
cries. In less than i^ve minutes she was able to sit up, and was partly con- 
scious of what was addressed to her — with yery slight resistance her mouth 
was opened, and a feather forced into the fauces. Efforts to vomit were 
excited, but pro?ed ineffectual. 

The sensibility of the system not being* completely restored, an injection 
of half an oz. ol. terebinth., suspended in four oz. mucilage, was thrown 
into the rectum, and a few more dashes of water were directed to the head. 
The affusions DOW occasioned great agitation, and in a few minutes nearly a 
complete restoration of consciousness. Half a dram of ipecacuanha was 
mixed with some water, which she immediately took. In a few minutes 
vomiting was induced, and the stomach completely emptied of its contents. 

The patient was conveyed into a bed, and wann bricks placed under the 
covering. Sinapisms were applied to tlie calves of the legs, and a cup of 
strong coffee directed to be given every hour. 

During the night she repeatedly vomited, and occasionally would sink 
into a soporose state, but from which she was roused by the attendants. 
The next morning our patient was sufficiently recovered to dress herself, 
and accompany her friends home, who were induced to take her again 
under their protection. 

The treatment of poisoning from opium by cold affusions is claimed, in 
the paragraph of the London Medical Repository I have alluded to, for the 
ctlitor, Dr. Copland, and Mr. Wray. Reference is made to some letters 
published by them in June I8'i2, in the same Journal. Not having that 
work in my possession, I have not been able to ascertain the extent of their 
experience; but from the very marked and decided success that attended 
its employment in the preceding case, I am disposed to place great reliance 
on its efficacy. That the practice may be more extensively made known 
in this country, and additional trial be given to it, has induced me to give 
publicity to the above case. — ChapnumU Journal, May 1824. 



Case of Volvulus cured by Vie Employment of the Hydrars^yrum, — M. 
RoUand has lately published a case of ileus, which he considers to have 
been occasioned by introsusception. The symptoms were extremely vio- 
lent, and the vomiting of fecal matter abundant ; leeches were applied to 
the belly, vermifuges [!] administered, with glysters and baths: but all 
were of no avail. Nine ounces of mercury were now given in two doses, 
after which all the symptoms disappeared " comme par enchantement.^ 

It is difficult to explain the ralio medendi of the hydrargyrum, and it is 
extremely doubtful whether intus-susception existed: from the means 
which were successfully used, we should almost be induced to affirm tliat it 
decidedly was not : in the retrograde intus-susception, it is pn.isiblc that 
mercurv might be successful, but certainly not in the progressive : on the 
contrary, the mischief would in all probability be considerably increased 
by it ; and even in the retrograde kind, by insinuating itself between the 
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iatiifl*8U8cepted portion and the intestioe surrouDding it, would "he likely to 
increase any inflammation which mig^ht be existing.— •^rcAtt«« GeniraUs de 
Mdeciney Jtim, 1824. 

Largfe quantities of quicksilver,' however, were much recommended in 
ileus by the older writers, and we know that it has been employed with 
success. We were witnesses to a case of ileus in which upwards of a pound 
weight of small shot was swallowed as a substitute for quicksilver, and the 
patient recovered. The patient was a female servant in a Clergyman's 
fiimily in the country ; in which family we were residing at the time. — lAm* 
J^ed. Repof. 



AmputaUon at the Hip Joint, — This bold and desperate operation has 
been successfully performed in September <]ast, by Mr. James Symes, 
Lecturer on Anatomy in Edinbuigh. 

The subject was a lad about nineteen years oi age, who had necrosis of 
the femur for some years, attended with great enlargement of the thigh, 
and numerous openings through which matters of different kinds were 
poured out The swelling extended to within an inch of the trochanter 
major— emaciation was making rapid progress — and the lad's destruction 
seemed inevitable, unless an operation was risked. The steps of the opera- 
tion we find it so difficult to abridge, that we shall give them in the author's 
own words. 

" Having with some difficulty placed the patient upon a table, so that the 
affected limb was perfectly free, and ascertained that Mr. Listen was ready 
to make pressure when and where requii'ed, I introduced a narrow knife, 
about a foot long in the blade, which was sharp on one edge only, at the 
proper place for transfixing the limb — ^but being prevented by the bent 
position in which, owing to long habit, the patient obstinately retained it 
from passing onwards in the direction of the tuberosity of the ischium by 
the neck of the femur, I lost no time in the repetition of fruitless attempts, 
but instantly changed my plan. 

'* Without removing the point of the knife, I brought down its edige 
obliquely, and by a sawing motion, quickly cut back, in a simicircular di- 
rection, to the tuberosity of the ischium, up along the femur, and round the 
trochanter major, so as to form very speedily indentically the same flap 
which would have resulted from the plan I meant to have followed. 

*' While Mr. Listen covered the numerous cut arteries with his left 
hand, and compressed the femoral in the groin by means of his right, I 
gathered together all the mass of undivided parts on the inner side of the 
thigh with my left hand, and then insulated the neck of the bone by passing 
the knife close past its lower surface. I now cut clote down along the 
bone for some way below the trochanter minor, and lastly, made my way 
outwards obliquely, so as to form a good internal flap. 

*' Mr. Listen holding aside the flaps, I made a single cut with my long 
knife upon the head of the bone, whk;h started with a loud report from its 
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socket as soon as abduction was performed. Finallj, I passed the knife 
itmnd the head of the bone, cut the triangular and remaining portion of 
capsular ligament ; and thus completed the operation, which certainly did 
not occupy, at the most, more than a minute. 

" I then proceeded without delay to take up tlie arteries, which were 
tied by our very promising pupil, Mr. Thomas Evans. 

'* As soon as the femoral, which had been completely commanded by 
pressure in the groin, was secured, Mr. Listen relaxed his hands in order 
that we might form some estimate as to the size and number- of bleeding 
vessels— and then, bad it not been for thorough seasoning in scenes of 
dreadful hemorrhage, I certainly should have been startled, prepared as I 
was to expect unusual vascularity, owing to the extensive action so long 
carried on in the limb. 

'* It seemed indeed, at first sight, as if the vessels which supplied so many 
laige and crossing jets of arterial blood could never all be closed. It may 
be imagined that we did not spend much time in admiring tliis alarming 
spectacle. A single instant was sufficient to convince us, that the patient^s 
safety required all our expedition — and in the course of a few minutes, 
hemorrhage was effectualy restrained by the application of ten or twelve 
ligfatures. 

" The flaps were now brought together, and retained in contact by means 
of five or six stitches. Some dry caddis was laid over the wound — and 
lastly, I applied a single-headed roller obliquely round the body and stump, 
moderately tight, so as to afford proper support to the flaps — and then we 
lifted into bed the patient, who was wonderfully little exhausted.'* 

The operation was performed at mid-day. Nothing particular occurred 
till the evening, when so much pain was complained of, that Mr. S. loosed 
some of the stitches, and allowed some clots of blood to escape. He was 
very low in the night, with occasional vomiting, which continued next day, 
till an opiate injection was prescribed. On the third day the wound was 
examined, and looked well. The opiates were dispensed with after the 
first week — the bowels were brought into a good state by the occasional 
use of turpentine injections — the appetite — sleep— pulse, continued to im- 
prove — in short, every thing went on well, till about a month after the 
operation, when symptoms of ascites made their appearance, and in spite of 
all their cflbrts, carried the unfortunate patient to his grave, after his 
heroic sufierings. On dissection, the liver was found altered in structure, 
and much enlarged. The spleen was greatly enlarged. We are ready to 
accord our humble mite of praise to the boldness and dexterity of tbc 
operator and his able assistants. They deserved success— in fact, we con- 
sider the operation as perfectly successful. The final event no human 
power could control. — MedkO'Chirurgical Rniew, 



Arrest of Salivation, — Surgeon Somm6 of Antwerp, asserts that mercu- 
rial salivation may be speedily arrested by the use of a gargle composed of 
one ounce of the superacetate of lead in two pounds of water. This gargle 
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haa the disadvantage of blackeniDg the teeth, but it is said to quickly heal 
those ulcerations of the mouth, which prove intractable under other means. 
In the ulcers of the tonsils and palate, which occasionally follow mercurial 
courses, M. Somme touches the parts with a hair pencil charged with the 
pure liquid of the acetate of lead. 



Extirpation of the ParoHd Oland. {Arch. Oin, de Jitid, Janv. 1824, 
iv. 60.)-^Professor Beclard, of Paris, has at last presented the surgical 
world with a genuine case of the complete extirpation of the parotid gland. 
The subject of operation was a stout healthy man, 47 years old, affected 
with a cancerous tumour over the right parotid region. It extended up- 
wards so far as to raise the lobe of the ear, and appeared to invdye the car- 
tilaginous portion of the meatus auditorius extemtu: downwards it extend- 
ed an inch beyond the angle of the jaw : it adhered behind to the anterior 
edge of the stemo-mastoid muscle ; and it covered anteriorly almost the 
whole of the masseter muscle. It was immoveable, and ulcerated in two 
places ; but there was no other mark of a cancerous diathesis. The opera- 
tion was performed at ttm patients request. A curved incision having been 
made above and below, so as to include the whole tumour, M. Beclard 
proceeded to dissect it backwards from ihe masseter muscle. He then tried 
to detach it also from below upwards, but found this to be impossible, on 
account of a deep prolongation of it behind and beneath the internal ptery- 
goid muscle. This prolongation he therefore divided, while he continued 
to raise the tumour upwards by dividing the cellular tissue which connect- 
ed it with the adjoining parts before and behind the prolongation. During 
this part of the dissection, the inferior semicircumference of the cartilage 
of the auditory passage was removed, as it was involved in the disease of the 
parotid gland. A part of the stemo-mastoid muscle was likewise removed 
for the same reason. Some bleeding vessels being then secured, and the 
principal part of the tumour altogether removed, the operator proceeded to 
cut away, by successive slices, the remaining part, which extended deep 
behind the jaw. At last, when it was nearly all cut away, a sudden gush 
of arterial blood announced the division of the external carotid, or of a 
large branch near its origin in that artery. The vessel was seized, how- 
ever, with a pair of forceps, beneath the opening ; and while the hemorriiage 
was thus suspended, a double ligature was passed round it, and one tied on 
each side of the aperture. The artery was then held forwards and outwards^ 
till all that remained in the parotid fossa was extirpated* A small portion 
only of the tumour, immediately before the vertebral column, was not cut 
out, because of its proximity to the internal jugular vein ; but a double li- 
gature was passed under its middle, and one tied on each of its extremities^ 
The wound now showed anteriorly the masseter muscle dissected bare, the 
facial artery bare, but uninjured — ^posteriorly the mastoid process of the 
temporal bone, and the stemo-mastoid muscle — and at the bottom the sty- 
oid process, the external carotid tied, the stylo-hyoid and digsutric muscles, 
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and (he rsnuiiniiig' portion of the tumoar. The parotid dact, part of the 
pbtyma myoidei, and the ramifications of the seTcath pair of nerres were 
remoFed with the tumoar. The texture of the tumour was chiefly scirrhous , 
partly tuberculous, but nowhere similar to that of the healthy parotid gland* 
For some days no unpleasant accident occurred. The whole right side 
of the face, howeyer, including the orbicular muscle of the light eye, was 
paralyzed. A healthy suppuration was soon established, and uniform scar- 
let granulations cohered the surface of the wound. But on the twelfth day 
the patient was seized with shiyering, succeeded by feyer ; in the eyening, 
a rosy efflorescence occupied the right cheek ; and next day, a phlegmonoid 
erysipelas had fairly commenced oyer the whole right side of the neck. 
Local and general depletion had no power to arrest this disease, which ter- 
minated by desquamation on the faicej and the formation of an extensiye 
abscess in the neck, extending under the trapezoid muscle. Notwithstand- 
ing these complicated sequeks, by which great emaciation and excessiye 
debility were produced, so that his life was almost despaired of, the wound 
continued to look well, the bottom was partly filled up, its margin began to 
contract, the ligatures dropped from the carotid artery, and the isolated por- 
tion of the tumour which was left behmd sloughed away. The abscess of 
the neck was treated in the usunl mode, and with success ; and the man 
was banning to reoorer strength ; but a state of delirium, which had ex- 
isted from the first inyasionof the eiysipelas, was now succeeded by alter- 
nate fits of taciturnity, and maniacal frenzy, apparently indicating an attack 
of chronic meningitis. Three months afler the operation the wound was 
entirely closed, except a small portion near the ear, which had assumed 
tomewhat of a cancerous appearance. Three weeks after that the patient 
died. The external carotid was found obliterated, the internal jug^ar 
likewise obliterated a little farther down, the external auditory passage fill- 
ed with pus, but the tympanum uninjured, the pia mater of the brain mi- 
nntely injected, especially the tela choroidea, the lateral yentricles filled 
with serum holding in suspension a quantity of matter like wine-lees, — and 
there was not a yestige to be seen of the parotid gland. To this interest- 
ing case some conclusions are added, of which we shall quote tho9e only 
connected with the operation. 1. The parotid gland, contrary to the opi- 
nion of some authors, is certainly liable to scirrhus. 2. Hie possibility of 
its extirpation is placed beyond the reach of doubt ; the present case can- 
. not be confounded with those in which the operators haye been deceiyed by 
a tumour lying oyer the gland and compressing it. 3. Hemorrhage from 
the external carotid, in this situation, may be checked by applying the liga- 
ture; but in order to attain this end, the operator must not attempt to re- 
moye at one stroke the portion of the diseased gland^ which plunges like a 
wedge, deep behind the jaw ; for the tumour would preyent the possibility 
of laying hold of the artery ; whereas, by cutting the tumour away by suc- 
cessiye slices, he can easily seize it the moment it is wounded. 
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Amputation of the hip joint in JV*ei0-ForAr. — ^Tbis operation uras per- 
formed on the 7th inst at the New-York Hospital by Professor Mott, on a 
boy, whose thigh bone was the seat of an extensive necrosis. The opera* 
tion was conducted with*^ rapidity and skill, and we are happy to learn that 
the patient is so far doing very well, and that there is every prospect of 
his recovery. We hope to see a detailed acoount of this case from the pen 
of this distinguished operator. 

In our selections will be found an interesting account of a similar 
operation recently performed in Edinburgh, by Mr. Symes. 



UniversUy of the State of JfeW'York.-^College tfPhyticiaiM and Surgeons. 

CiTT OF New-York, Aug. 26th, 1824. 

The College of Physicians and Suiigeons will commence their ConrM of 
Lectures, for the ensuing session, on the first Monday of November next, 
(the led,} at the College in Barclay-street. 

Dr. HosACK, on the Theory and Practice of Phync^ and CTitmcoZ Jlfe* 
dicine. "" 

Dr. Macneven, on Chemiitry, 
Dr. Post, on Anatomy* 
Dr. Mott, on Surgery. 
Dr. F&ANcis, on Obstetrics and the Diseases of Women and Children. 

Th£ Boaad of Trustees hereby make it known, that, in conformity 
with the ordinances of the Honourable the Regents of the University, and 
the laws of the state of New-York, every Student is required to attend two 
full courses of all the Lectures delivered in this College before he can be 
admitted as a candidate for the Doctorate ; unless said Student shall previ- 
ously have attended Lectures in said College prio^ to the session of 1822-3, 
or shall have attended one entire course of Lectures delivered in some 
respectable School or University. The candidate must, also, have studied 
Medicine three years with some respectable practitioner, have arrived at the 
age of twenty-one years, and it is expected that he produce written testi- 
mony in relation to these several points. 

The Matriculation Ticket is five dollars, which entitles the holder to the 
use of the College Library for one year. 

By order, 

WRIGHT POST, M.D. Preside. 
JOHN W. FRANCIS, W.D. HegUtrar. 



ISS MitceUanies. 

Umbt6rmfyqfiKeSiaUifJireuhTark.'''OMegeqfPh^ and Surgeons 

of the JFutem DiHricty (A Faitfieldy Herkimer anmhj. 

The Lectures at this Institution will commence on the first Tuesday in 
Norember next, and continue during the apace of sixteen weeks. 

Joseph Wutk, M.D. on Surgery* 

Westel Willouohbt, M.D. on Obdetrici, 

James Hadlet, M.D. on ChemUtry and ^Materia J^edica. 

T. RoMETN Beck, M.D. on the Practice of Phync and Jifedical Juris- 
prudence, 

James M^aughton, M.D. on Anaiomy and Physiology, 

Fees for all the Courses, {50. 

During the present year, very important and extensive additions have 
been made to the anatomical museum, obstetrical apparatus, and the che- 
mical laboratory, by the Professor of Anatomy, who has visited Europe 
lor that purpose. 

By order, 

JAMES HADLEy,^M.D. Register. 



We ar« requested to state that a Course of Anatomical Dissections and 
Snigical Demonstrations will be conducted by David L. Rogers, M.D. 
during the ensuing session of the College of Physicians of this city. 



JVeio-Pbrfc Ciiy and County J^edical Socieiy, At the regular meeting 
of this society on the 11th October, an interesting case of delirium tre- 
mens, successfully treated by large doses of opium, (40 grs. in 4 hours,) was 
Tead(by Stephen B. Rrown,-M. D. and an ingenious and elaborate paper on 
menstruation by Dr. Manly, in which he endeavoured to prove that the 
usually received opinion, that this periodical dischai^ is a secretion, is un- 
founded. At the suggestion of Dr. Eddy, a committee was appointed ** to 
investigate the causes of the frequent failure in communicating the Cow- 
pock, and to devise such means as may be deemed practicable to revive 
the virus in a state of purity.^ 



Vermont Academy (^Medicine. The lectures commenced at Castleton. 
on the first Thursday of September, and will continue fourteen weeks, 
under the following professors. William Tully, M. D. Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic, and Medical Jurisprudence. Theodore 
Woodward, M. D. Professor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery and 
Obstetrics. William Anderson, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. Amos Eaton, Esq. Professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, 
and Lecturer on Mineralogy and Zoology. Jonathan A. Allen, M. D. 
Professor of Botany, Materia Medica, and Pharmacy. 

Fees for all the courses, 40 dollars. Matriculation and library fee, 3 
dls. Graduation fee, 12 dls.— Degrees conferred by the combined authori- 
ties of Middlebury College, and Vermont Academy of Medicine, in Cas- 
tleton, at the close of the lecture term. 
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Recovefy from the effecU if Hghtmng. A letter from a g^tkman in 
Ohio, to his (nend in Washington city, dated August 24, gires an account 
of a successful attempt to resuscitate a person apparently killed by Hght- 
niog, which may induce others hereafter placed in similar situations, to use 
like exertions. The means employed were renesection, bathing the feet 
and hands in warm saltwater, and the &ce with camphorated spirits. *' At 
the moment of the application of the last, he gare the first signs of returning 
life, when his lungs gave a faint heare for air, but at first without effect. 
It was seven or eight hours before his lungs were sufficiently inflated to 
gi?e respiration any thing like its natural order."— B^iiofi Med. InieUi* 
ffencer. 



Yellow Fever at Charle»Um and ^ew-Orleam, — This disease, which we 
announced as prevalent, in our last, still continues its ravages in Charleston. 
From the first to the 12th of September there were 27 deaths fromjthis dis- 
ease ; from the 12th to the 19th, 17. Seven new cases were reported on 
the 20th, 8 deaths same day ; 7 on the 21st, same day 4 deaths ; 4 deaths 
on the 22d ; no new cases reported. Nine deaths on the 23d, 2 new cases 
reported : three deaths on the 24th, no new cases reported. 

At New-Orleans this disease continues unusuaOy fatal — ^August27th, 
there were 34 new cases— on the 28th and 29th there were 19 deaths— on 
the 30th, 6 deaths — 31st, 8. Independent of the yellow fever this city 
appears to[be peculiarly unhealthy. On September 1st there were 17 inter- 
ments — Sept. 2nd, 15 ; 3d, 8 ; 4th and 5th, 31. 



Thesmall'pox it appears, is prevalent in Richmond, (Va.) four cases 
having been reported on the last week in September. 



^ot/b'ng'fofi.— The Medical Department of Columbia College is organ- 
ized, and lectures are expected to be commenced in a few months. — Dr. J. 
Scwall, Anatomy and Physiology; Dr. J. M. Staughton, Surgery and 
Chemistry 3 Dr. T. Henderson, Theory and Practice of Physic; Dr. M. 
W, Worlhington, Materia Medica. 



Health of this Cily. — In our last we expressed our belief, that the Small Pox, 
which has been so long and fatally prevalent, had at length come to an eftd. In 
ihis particular wc are unfortunately mistaken. Several cases, as will be ^een by 
the subjoined table, have proved fatal, and many more are daily occurring. 
Five individuals have been attacked by it during the last week near the corner 
of Grand and Arundel-streets, and one in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
City Hospital. Several persons, we are infonncd, are now sick of this disease 
at the Bellevue Hospital ; and from a not% wl^ we received on tlie 10th from 
Dr. William Rockwell, we learn that a death (from this cause) has recently oc- 
cunred in the State's Prison. 

Intermittent Fever has, for the last month, been peculiarly prevalent, not only 
in tlie city, but in the numerous villngcs in its Tkiniiy. 



Bai^ MMiaiiU/ /or thtdty and Cowthf i^ JVta-Tork, for Se^embtr. 
(F^rtm the hupttUn'* WtMy R^oH.) 



Apopleiy, 

Bunit 

Caiually 

Childbed, 

Coosnmptioti, 

Coavulaions, 

CholBra Morbiu 

Cnmp in the Stomsch, ■ . . 

Dropgy of Ibe Abdomeoi . 

Dropij of Ihe Head 

Dropgy of the Chert, 

Drowned 

Dyaanlery 

Dyspepiia 

FoTer, InSunmatot^, 

Fever, Bilioai RemiCteDt, . 

Fever, Typhm, 

Fever, Remittent, . . . 
Fever, Intei'miltent,. . 

Flui, Infantile, 

Hsmarrhii|;e, 

Hives or Croup, 



umalJon of Ihe Bowels < 
) lollaininRlioti of tlie Liver, 
1 InBammHlioD of the Clieal, 1 
~ nmatlon of tfae Slom. 

I I Jnleiopersnce, 

t Mensles, 

' MorliGcation, 

I iHarBjoius, 

■'"Id Ape 

i jPleunsy, 

> Feripneuiiiony. 

i Palsy, 

I Scrofula, 

I Small Poi, 

} Sore Throat, 

}| Spnie, 



1 TbIbdiu, 

I Tabes Mesenlerica, . 

e Teelhlng, 

I (Jaknowa, 

I Worms, 

1 Whooping Cougb, . . 
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To the Editors of the New-Y(M;k Monthly Chroiiicle, Ac. 



A Reply to " Observations on the JSTetv^York HospitaV^ 

A FEW remarks upon this paper has become necessary in 
ord^r to correct some mistatements, lest our silence should be 
construed into an admission of the facts as advanced by the 
author. 

The author of these observations commences his series of 
complaints, by calling in the whole medical profession to aid 
him in denouncing this valuable institution, and presents him- 
self as the champion of that honourable body, by inviting all 
the disaffected to join his standard, with a determination to 
redress all their grievances. He then proceeds, by giving a 
candid statement of the objects and utility of the institution, 
which is all correct. But we must proceed to examine the 
various complaints, and see how far they are consistent with 
the facts. First, th^n, as to the admission of seamen into thf 
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Hospital, he is pleased to state, that they '^ have, in their hour 
of need, been refused admission within its walls, for some tri- 
vial cause or other, founded on a hair-breadth distinction be- 
tween diseases which entitle and diseases which do not entitle 
the sufferers to a participation of those comforts and of that 
relief to which they considered themselves entitled." We 
would merely remark, upon this charge, that it betrays a total 
ignorance of the affairs of the institution, and should destroy 
the validity of every future argument which the author of \\i\^ 
paper may advance against the government of the HospitaL 

He will certainly admit that the assertion was premature and 
ill-advised, when he is informed, that the governors exercise 
no authority in the admission of seamen, and their obligations 
with the general government obliges them to receive all such 
as the agent for the government shall recommend, and who 
attends on the regular receiving days for the purpose of exa- 
mining them. It is necessary to add, that the Hospital is paid 
by the week for their board. So much for the first charge ; 
yet we hope it will be of some importance to the author, as it 
will enable him to open a new battery against the general go- 
vernment. 

The second " cause of reproach" is, that " a system of ex- 
clusion and of personal favouritism has been so methodically 
pursued," as tb exclude the profession from the benefits of the 
Hospital. This, if true, would be a most serious charge, and 
we must suppose the writer to have good grounds for accusa- 
tion, as it implicates some of our most respectable citizens, 
who are placed at the head of that institution. That family 
connexions, with friendship, or private understanding, has in 
any case influenced the governors in the choice of medical 
oflicers, we cannot believe ; or that three have been taken from 
<' one religious denomination," is likewise untrue. 

It must be admitted by every one acquainted with the me- 
dical officers of the Hospital, that they stand among the first 
in their profession for their talents and private worth ; and we 
are firm in the belief, that their qualities alone gave them a 
preference with the governors. Although we might makf 
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one or two exceptions on the score o( talents j yet as a general 
rule it holds good. It is strongly recommended that there 
should be rotation in the appointment of officers in this insti- 
tution. We must beg leave to differ from the learned author 
upon that subject, as it is believed that it would be the source 
of great mischief. Men unqualified by talents or experience 
would be placed there to take charge of the sick : by an an- 
nual election, and a regular rotation in office, the physician 
would labour under every disadvantage ; he would commence 
his duties without a knowledge nf th^ forms of the house, or 
the modifications which diseases undergo by the patient's 
being confined to a strict medical police 5 without the requi- 
site information to regulate the diet, and to be conscious of 
the necessary attention that must be bestowed on cleanliness 
and ventilation in so large an institution. Therefore, upon 
this principle of rotation, by the time one officer had acquired 
some knowledge with the duties of his station, he must be re- 
moved, to gire room to his successor, who has the same task 
to learn before he can be of service to his patients, or do cre- 
dit to the institution. It is a fact which I believe none will 
deny, that the diseases in the Hospital are so much modified 
by situation, as to require a different treatment from out of 
doors, and the best wish that we can give to this rotation in 
office^ is, that it may never be adopted in our Hospital. 

Thus far we have followed our author in the history of 
grievances, believing him to be actuated by the purest motives, 
and with an intention of doing justice, by laying before the 
public a correct statement of facts ; and while urging upon the 
governors the necessity of \k reformation, by sound reasoning. 
In a moment, as if fatigued with the enumeration of all his ills, 
he breaks out like a whirlwind, as if determined to overwhelm 
them at a single blow, and accuses them of injustice, intrigue, 
and aristocratical influence. He tells them, that their '' royal 
charter, supported by family influence, or glossed over with a 
display of pompous wealth/^ shall be no protection against 
his wrath and indignation. " Non est jocus esse malignum,*^ 
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• 
Having extended this paper much further than we at first 

intended, we must now close it with a few remarks upon the 
latter part of his " observations," for the purpose of correcting 
a few mistakes. We are informed that medical men are not 
admitted to witness operations and the practice of the house. 
It is certainly news to us ; and we shall take the liberty, in 
plain terms, of denying it. We state that it has never been 
the case, except through mistake 5 and we deny that any prac- 
titioner was ever under the necessity of paying ten dollars for 
the privilege of viNitinB thp hniisp. Tt is likewise complained, 
that students are obliged to pay for the privileges of the house ; 
this }^e admit to he true; and can it be supposed that students 
can be admitted to all the benefits of the Hospital, without 
making some compensation for the instruction they receive, 
the trouble they occasion, and the use of the library ? 

It is a fact not generally known, that all the money derived 
from students is appropriated to the library. 

We are referred to the Paris and Massachusetts Hospitals, 
as examples of liberality : from their able support from go- 
vernment they can readily admit of such liberality. But 
where an institution of this nature is conducted by a private 
association, such privileges are not consistent with the interest 
pf the institution. We would likewise refer to the hospitals 
of London, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

We shall here close our remarks upon this subject by advis- 
ing its author to be more careful in future to investigate the 
subjects, before he attempts to bring them as serious charges 
before the public 5 and as we are upon the subject of reforma- 
tion in public institutions, we would recommend him to turn 
bis attention to the College of Physicians and Surgeons : 
he will there find a fruitful field for the exercise of his talents, 
and find " something rotten in Denmark." The want of li- 
berality will be most conspicuous in all their tranactions, and 
the unfortunate student, destitute of friends, having embarked 
his little all in the completion of his education, will find but 
few to assist him ; and when his money is exhausted, he must 
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sXop, and abandon his pursuits, and be consoled by hearing 
that " II faut de I'argent*" But more of this hereafter. 

Clitv^. 

New-York, 20<li Oct 1824. 

REMARKS. 

We'hope that the insertion of the preceding communica- 
tion will not be understood as establishing a precedent for 
future appeals of a similar nature. It must be obvious, that 
such a course would inevitably expose us to great inconve- 
niences, and frequently protract discussion to an endless and 
vexatious degree. When we are therefore satisfied, after ma- 
ture conviction, of the correctness of any decision to which 
we may be led, and of the accuracy of any statements we may 
advance, we shall never consent, for trifling considerations, to 
admit views and opinions contradictory of our own. In de- 
parting, on the present occasion, from this wholesome regula- 
tion, we are actuated by two motives, each of which is of suf- 
ficient weight to warrant the exception. The object which we 
bad in view, in exposing the errors and mismanagement which 
we believed and know to exist in the New-York Hospital, was 
purely disinterested. It was to effect, if possible, a reforma- 
tion in the system from which we conceived these abuses to 
flow ; and, even if this could not immediately be effected, to 
direct attention to the attempt, and, by influencing public 
opinion in its favour, pave the way for its ultimate accom- 
plishment. Where so important and respectable an institution 
is thus made jthe object of scrutiny and censure, ij is important 
that ample scope be given to a free discussion of the subject, 
and to the correction of any error into which we may have in- 
cautiously been betrayed. Secondly ; the above defence is 
the more entitled to consideration, because it comes in a shape 
arid is couched in a tone of authority, which warrants the be- 
lief that it is at least a demi-oflicial communication : and al- 
though the inaccuracies of style with which it abounds would 
lead to a contrary supposition, yet the grounds for the belief 
we have expressed are too strong to be shaken by even this 
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respectful consideration. They will readily present themselves 
to the reader. We now proceed to offer a few brief comments 
on the reply. 

1. The charge respecting the non-admission of seamen into 
the hospital is not denied. We are accused, however, of hav- 
ing betrayed a total ignorance of the affairs of the institution, 
because we ' directed our batteries' against the governors, and 
not against the general government of the United States. A 
reference to our article will be sufficient to satisfy the reader, 
that we simply stated the fact, without imputing fault to any 
department of the institution. We did, and do still think, that 
it is in the power of the governors to correct the evil, either 
by their own authority, or by a proper representation to the 
superior authority, to which, it is asserted, they lie under pe- 
culiar obligations. 

2. It is denied, that a system of personal favouritism has 
been pursued in the hospital ; and in order to substantiate the 
denial, an attempt is made to disprove one of the facts wc al- 
leged in support of our opinion, viz. that three of the medical 
officers of the hospital belong to one religious denomination. 
Upon examination we do indeed find, that one of the gentle- 
men, to whom we alluded, is not himself one of the denomina- 
tion to which we supposed him to belong ; but we have also 
ascertained, that his nearest connexions are all members of 
that denomination, as was likewise his greatest friend in the 
profession, and one whose influence in the hospital, during his 
life-time, was by no means inconsiderable. This flaw in our 
indictment, if we may be allow ed the innocent use of the term, 
will be found, therefore, to have little weight with the profes- 
sion. We regret exceedingly that we have been compelled to 
notice this circumstance, because we are averse from dragging 
before the public the private circumstances of any individual, 
and least of all, when that individual enjoys an irreproachable 
and excellent character. As the reply has, however, charged 
us with ap untruth, it was due to the character of this Journal 
that this explanation should be made. 
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3. Among the evil effects of the system at present pursued 
in the management of the hospital, we had occasion to advert 
to the exclusion of a large body of the profession in this city 
from a participation in the honoui^ and advantages afforded 
by the institution. This evil, we conceive, would be remedied 
by a proper rotation in office of all the physicians and surgeons 
whose claims to an appointment are equally urgent with those 
of the permanent incumbents. This idea of rotation has so 
alarmed Clitus, that he has conjured up a host of evils, each 
of which is so great, as of itself to threaten ruin and dis- 
grace to the institution. The slightest reflection will suffice, 
however, to show the futility of his objections, which, we are 
inclined to think, would be far more applicable in a discussion 
of the merits of an annual or biennial election of a senator in 
Congress, or a president of the United States, than of the quali- 
fications requisite to enable a physician or surgeon to dis- 
charge his duties in a hospital with ability and credit. What.^ 
Is the profession indeed so low in New- York, that there are no 
others, excepting those already selected for this duty, who have 
the talents, learning, and conscience, to entitle them to an ap- 
pointment in the hospital ? Shall it be then^br ever reserved for 
the favoured few? It requires, fortunately, little boldness or sa- 
gacity to prophesy, that in this country of equal rights mono- 
polies cannot long thrive. Public opinion is their constant 
foe. It may operate slowly, but its final triumph is sure, and 
must be complete ; and we may yet hope to see an office in an 
institution, which is richly fostered by the public bounty, 
within the reach of every well qualified and respectable man 
in the profession. 

4. Clitus denies that medical men are ever refused admit- 
tance within the hospital, excepting through mistake. As we 
diflfer here in point of fact, and have not names to vouch for 
the authority of either statement, we shall leave it to the ex- 
perience of the members of the profession to decide upon the 
subject. It will be hard if the writer of this has been the only 
one who has experienced mortification and disgust at the gate 
of the hospital. We deny with Clitus, that any practitioner 
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of medicine ever was under the necessity of paying ten dol- 
lars annnally for the privilege of visiting the house. Where 
is there one to be found in this enlightened community who 
would submit to the indignity f 

5. '^ The instruction which they receive, the trouble they 
occasion^ and the use of the library j" do they not require 
from the students some compensation f Answer this, ye stu- 
dents ! 

6. Clitus goes on to say, that the Paris aiid Massachusetts 
hospitals, " from their able support from government," can ad- 
mit students gratuitously; "but where an institution of this na- 
ture is conducted by a private association, such privileges are 
not consistent with the interest of the institution." We should 
have been glad to know what the interest of such n private in^ 
stitution IS ? Will Clitus inform us, if the good of that public^ 
whose representatives have sunk a capital of between three 

AND FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS for this institution, is 

at all compatible therewith f 

6. We are. recommended to turn our attention to the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. Clitus did not know what support 
he was about to derive from this very source, when he penned 
this recommendation. The expose in a late introductory lec- 
ture,* of the advantages which the New-York Hospital prof- 
fers to students of medicine, to a degree equal, if not superior 
to all other similar institutions, not excepting those of Paris or 
London, would, if we are not mistaken, have soothed the tem- 
per of our correspondent, which has been evidently ruiBed by 
the existence of rottenness in Denmark. 

• 

^\ NoQ est joGus esse mali^num/^ 



♦ Wc haul intended to point out certain errors in this lecture, but 
as it has ori^cinally appeared in the newspapers, we are compelled, by 
Uie rigid rules of professional ethics, to pronounce it hors de comhat. 
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II. 

Hints on GanorrhcRo^ Apothecaries, ^c. ^. 

The extent to which malpractice in this disease is carried 
3it the present time in New-York, would appear incredible to 
any one unacquainted with the condition of society in a large 
and populous community. The inducements to imposition of 
every kind are sufficiently numerous, but in the present in- 
stance they ate rendered exceedingly active and powerful by 
a variety of circumstances, which it will not be uninteresting 
to point out. 

1. Gnhorrhcea is a disease which is seldom or never re* 
garded by patients as of sufficient consequence in itself to 
demand the same exertion of skill, or extent of knowledge for 
its cure, which are admitted to be indispensable to a success- 
jfiil treatment of other diseases. Hence recourse is more 
readily had to the unskilful and the ignorant, who are always 
prompt to dazzle the imagination of the young and the un- 
guarded, by promises of speedy cure, which are vain in ex- 
act proportion to the lofty tone with which they are held 
forth. 

2. The desire of concealment prompts patients to prefer 
th^t treatment which interferes the least with those habits and 
comforts, a breach or denial of which would inevitably expose 
them to suspicion. A conscientious physician, however, will 
never consent, for minor considerations, to trifle with the 
health of his patient, or attempt to cure him the wrong way ; 
he is therefore avoided, and in his stead any charlatan or im- 
postor, who has neither knowledge nor conscience to restrain 
him, will be preferred. 

3. A belief in the specific \'irtues of certain remedies for 
gonorrhoea, has been so general, and is still entertained with 
so much confidence, that many patients will not consent to 
consult a physician at all in this disease. They are satisfied 
with prescribing for themselves, or with submitting to the 
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vANiifnl rx|irri<Mire of any interested vender of an imaginary 
!«prrifir. The* otTAfiionnl success which attends this course of 
|)nHMH*(lin^, in converted into a powerful and irresisdblc argu- 
nicni against tlio general want of success, which is alleged* 

. wiih no less hardihood than falsehood, to attend the practice 
of the regninr prt>fessor8 of the healing art. This belief in 
s|HH*ilic medicines for gonorrha'a, has been unfortunately too 
much aided anti contirmed by the bold assertions of certain 
siyylemalic authors in the profession itself, who boast of the 
uniform success of certain remedies in gonorrhom, with a 
do^'mniism and |H)sitivones$ which are fraught with no less 
katard 10 their owii reputation* than to the safety of thou- 
sands who may Uvome the victims of their enthusiastic ex- 
aiTpcraiion. As a striking instance in proof, the indis- 
criminate re^Hnnmendation of the balsam copai\-a may be 
adduoetl. That the cihibition ol* this article, under certain cir- 
cumstam''e:is is Irequentiy atten^kvi with the happiest e Sects, do 

\Hie «ho has had the least exivrioiKV in tlus dsse&s^'. will 
de«u . Kut tha: mnk^r a!! cirouiusranccs. i: is eosalH riro^K r 

a«sJ SAic a:>\i cfiicaoioMs. is a:i ass^rr:l*>r< o.r*:Aijy repupjiij: :: 
>\sv,x{ xViwx . a;v; hKV«^>:sa«i; «;ih n-sn^^ <v ffcrt. M£X> hvrt 

tnty It »n;»s; ifrsrij i"v*i*> hf ;'ftf:sujf»r^f. rri{ iiiuii?-'s:i"iKr vmrx 
♦r ^\u hmv /i: sr* irit f u»» niilr't nnliurs vf iiiir^ «*j n(?ulu.. 

iiiiniif4i«ii. nixpiiii \»'»nfi{''S hi nMiuiwtM ■ ~ »«: threw ^nui'*'! 
i\\i Slim/ jrM.*^ 1,1- fiiT s<»''virM>. uxw ni v>iriui> or. nm th« 
•iv.i^n v.iii.-i n^^\ uv^rs^s titiMi vfiuuc rij**ii*\»t nnn:*.?. txwv 
' 'Miiviiihv -iuiu .'urtv iw nr uuunr luwm n. uui tii'*^ in?»n- 



selves be at last-viewed in their proper and deservedly odious 
colours. Such are a few of the circumstances which especi- 
ally subject those upon whom are bestowed the poisonous 
fruits of Venus, to fraud and imposition. 

It would be fortunate, if by the aid of these inducements, 
quacks and ignorant practitioners alone were enabled to 
practise upon the public their shameful and injurious arts. 
Constantly engaged in this one occupation, they are perforce 
driven to the acquisition of something like knowledge, and 
numerous as are the errors they commit, and great the 
mischief they occasion, the former may be corrected by ex- 
perience, and the latter be exposed by law. There is another 
class o{ practitioners, more dangerous and mischievous by far, 
who with singular presumption undertake, not only to pre- 
scribe themselves, but to hold up to derision, and to brand 
with their authoritative censure, the prescription of regular 
physicians. These are Apothecaries, Numerous are the 
instances which have fallen under our notice of the successful 
attempts made by some of this class, to pirate patients out of the 
hands of their physicians, by false representations of the won- 
derful and superior efficacy of some specific or other. So great 
has the evil become, that many druggists actually make more 
money by treating clap-patients, than by selling drugs. There 
is one individual in this city who, we believe, has a greater 
number of applications in the year for treatment in sjrphilis and 
gonorrhoea, than any two physicians can boast of. It would be 
mercy to the public to expose this man's name, but we fear 
his influence would not even thus be destroyed. As we before 
said, the occasional success which attends these men, urge 
them on to the boldest and most desperate measures. Their 
frequent, nay, daily failures are carefully kept out of view, 
for from the indignation of their victims they have little to 
fear. To expose these failures, and enumerate a list of the 
serious consequences which are attendant on them, might be 
attended with considerable advantage. We have room for 
one or two cases only. A young man labouring under 
gonorrhoea, applied in the first instance to a physician, who 
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candidly informed him that all attempts at prognosis weier 
liable to failure, but assured him that his cure would be 
bairtened by a proper attention to diet, tac. ; and the disease 
being attended with inflannnatory symptoms, ordered him a dose 
«0f salts, the use of the warm bath, and perfect quiet. With 
this language the patient was not altogether satisfied, and less 
with the inactive treatment. " Nothing to stop the running !" 
exclaimed he, and went to an apothecary. This conscientious 
Idortal, without inquiring into the history or the symptoms of 
the case, actually condemns the practice of the physician, as 
calculated to keep the patient on band, and prescribes his specific, 
which, he said, always stops the running in four days. The 
patient delighted, puts himself on the use of the apothecary's 
medicine, but instead of getting better, grew so much worse, 
that he was compelled to recur to medical advice. When we 
saw him, he was in a dreadful state. Inflammation had ex- 
tended up the urethra to a considerable extent, the pain and 
burning in the part were excessive, the discharge ropy and 
viscid^ and mixed with blood, and symptoms of a severe 
symptomatic fever had supervened. It is not necessary to 
add, that the specific was thrown out of the window, the pa- 
tient bled copiously, and the strict antiphlogistic treatment 
successfully pursued. 

In another case mercurial pills were forthwith given by an 
apothecary for a pseudo«syphilitic ulcer, and no accompany- 
ing treatment, or regimen at all attended to. The conse- 
quence was a distressing salivation, with rheumatic inflamma- 
tion of the joints, and the patient laid prostrate for weeks. 
We could adduce many more instances to the same eflfect. 
These will suffice, however, to show the evils which are at- 
tendant on the unbridled licentiousness of your would-be 
practitioners. There is, in our opinion, but one way of putting 
a stop to the evil, and that is the institution of a College of 
Apothecaries. This would at once elevate the character of 
the members, and render them amenable to a tribunal for 
those malpractices which they are at present committing 
daily, «und with impunity. We have conversed with several 
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of the more enlightened and honourable members of this 
calling, and they all approve of the measure, and are anx- 
iously waiting a favourable opportunity for its adoption. 
Why do physicians not bestir themselves in this matter ? 

To conclude : gonorrhoea is a disease which is no more* 
under the nianag^ment of a specific, than any other disease to 
which the human body is liable. It undergoes modification 
according to age, sex, temperament, constitution, idiosyncrasy, 
season of the year, climate, and a variety of other circum- 
stances ; the force and influence of which can necessarily be 
appreciated by none, excepting the well-educated physician. 
The different stages likewise, and the various forms of the 
disease can be discerned by him only, together with the ap- 
propriate method of treatment necessary in each individual 
case.. A happy coincidence may occasionally favour the 
prescription of the ignorant ; but in nine cases out of ten, 
shame and confusion must await their awkward attempts to 
interfere with the economy of the human system. 



Hi. 

Thoughts on the success of Physicians in practice. 

[Continued from No. III.] 

6. An affected gravity and sapiency of manner j is one of the 
modes by which many men b^ve forced themselves into ex** 
tensive and lucrative practice. However much men may 
plume themselves upon their superior sagacity and discrimina- 
tion, there are few indeed, who in their judgments concerning 
the character and pretensions of others, are not extensively 
influenced by external appearances. In medicine this holds 
more generally true than, perhaps, in any other profession or 
occupation 5 and designing men have in all ages, and in all 
states of society, availed themselves of this circumstance, to 
impose upon the honest credulity of the public. There are 
various ways by which the same ebject is obtained by different 
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individuals. Some accomplish it by the aid of peculiarities 
in dress. In times not very remote, the influence of a large 
wig and a gold-headed cane is well known. In the present 
day other means are found necessary, the roost efTective of 
which is a profound taciturnity, accompanied with a certain 
imperturbable gravity of demeanour, which nothing can dis- 
concert. This has a wonderful effect in inspiring the confi- 
dence of the vulgar more especially, in the superior wisdom 
of the possessor of these admirable qualities. By others this 
character is assumed only on particular occasions. We know 
one physician, who although on most occasions he is quite face- 
tious enough, whenever he is interrogated on some professional 
point, throws himself instantly into an attitude of condescend- 
ing importance, then inflates his lungs, compresses his lips, 
and elevates his under jaw at an angle of about 45^. These, 
together with a gentle distension of the buccinator muscles, 
give to his whole appearance an air of owlish gravity and im- 
portance, which are perfectly irresistible. It may readily be 
imagined, after this preliminary display, that when he opens 
his mouth, he is listened too with the profound attention of an 
oracle. 

We are acquainted with another physician in this city, 
who has very successfully imposed upon the public, by the 
deep mystery with which he continually envelopes himself. 
He never answers questions directly, and seldom even 
indirectly, except by a significant smile or shrug of the 
shoulder. Aided as these manipulations are by a visage pe- 
culiarly cadaverous, they have been very successful in 
inspiring a feeling allied to veneration in inexperienced minds. 

7. The use of technical language. This is a very usual me- 
thod, and has been a very successful one too, of imposing 
upon the credulity of the ignorant, by inspiring a belief in 
the superior knowledge and attainments of the person who 
uses it. We daily meet with examples of this, which are ex- 
ceedingly amusing. We know one physician, whose lips, 
disdaining to pronounce the vulgar terms blister, poultice, fac. 
is continually flourishing with '' epispastics,^ " cataplasms^'' 
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be. We know another who is incessantly talking about 
" anatomy, physiology, pathology, and hygiene." Another, 
who is from morning to night ringing the changes upon 
" collapse and reaction." The effect of these words, falling 
upon untutored ears, may easily be imagined. The very fact 
of their being unintelligible to the poor patient and his friends, 
is sufficient to convince them of the superior depth of the phy- 
sician ; and we have heard these men honoured with the title 
of " scientific physicians." Before we leave this head we 
shall relate one or two anecdotes, which have recently come 
to oiir hearing. In a certain part of a certain city, not long 
since a consultation of a couple of doctors was held in the 
case of a poor illiterate mechanic. It was concluded that the 
patient was labouring under palpitation of the heart. After 
the consultation, the attending physician, with asinine so-^ 
lemnity, went up to the patient and told him, that after a 
very deliberate and serious investigation of his case, they had 
come to the conclusion that he was labouring under ^' palpi- 
tatio cordis !" 

The other anecdote is still more amusing. A physician 
was, not many months ago, catled to visit a coloured servant 
woman, in a respectable family in this city. During the 
doctor's visit to the kitchen, which was rather protracted, the 
lady of the house happening to go down, overheard a very 
animated conversation between the doctor and his patient, in 
which the name of Napoleon Bonaparte was mentioned seve* 
ral times. The appearance of the lady, of course, interrupted 
the tcte a tete, and the doctor (without a blush on his face, 
as far as we can learn j turning around to her, said'that " Miss 
Dinah's complaint was nervous, and he had been trying to 
divert her mind, by giving her an account of Bonaparte's 
confinement in St. Helena !" Will it be believed that this 
man is at this moment fattening on a most extensive and pro- 
stable business ? 

8. Flattery. There is no mind, however great or well- 
balanced, that is not more or less susceptible of flattery, it' 
judiciously administered. In every breast, whether hiirh or 
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low, rich or poor, learned or unlearned, there is some cor a 
that ma^' be struck wiih success by a cunning and artful de- 
ceiver. This universal weakness of our nature has always 
been seized upon by designing men for the purpose of carry- 
ing their arts into effect. A careful analysis of successful im- 
position will probably exhibit flattery as having been one of 
the most effective weapons that have ever been wielded for this 
purpose. From the nature of the medical profession — from 
the easy and constant access which it affords physicians to a 
confidential interconrse with their patients : and from the nume- 
rous opportunities which this furnishes for becoming acquaint- 
ed with the weak points of their character, there is not merely 
every facility, but indeed every temptation offered to knavish 
and unprincipled men, to practise upon good nature and cre- 
dulity. That such facilities are not slighted, must appear 
obvious to the most superficial observer of men and manners 
in our own city. We know physicians (we feel almost tempted 
to publish their names) who have forced themselves into busi- 
ness and consequence in no other way than by degrading 
themselves to the character of panders to weakness and vice. 
As we do not wish to be personal, we shall not say any thing 
further on this head, than to offer a word of friendly advice to 
the young physician who may be da^l^d by the glare of suc- 
cess and prosperity, without being aware of the low arts and 
humiliating degradations by which this prosperity may have 
been attained. Let him remember, that it requires neither 
talents nor knowledge to act the part of a flatterer — that on 
the contrary no man can ever become such until he has lost all 
regard to ([principle, integrity, and virtue — that success, thus 
obtained, however brilliant, can never purchase self-esteem 
or public approbation, and that in the end it must meet thu 
contempt of the honest and the indignation of the virtuous. 

TTo be COD tinned! 
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Art. I. Dissertation on Ctnanche Trachealis or Croup^ 
' to which was awarded the BoyUton Premium for 182$. 
By William ISweetser, M. D. Boston. 

We are not of the number of those who believe that croup 
is a disease of recent ori^n. Its causes, jike that of other in- 
flammations^ are general, and pervading more or less every 
portion of the globe. The predisposition to the disease in the 
human system is likewise marked by no specific circumstances 
which should limit its origin to a particular age. Unlets, 
therefore, we admit the existence of a peculiar contagion in 
croup, as has been done without sufficient cause by ^^me few 
authors, we must suppose it to have existed in the remotest 
periods. That it was not, however, described as a distinct 
disease of the throat until within the last century, we are not 
disposed to deny. This circumstance may appear surprising, 
nntil it is considered that many other diseases have met with 
the same fate, of which laryngitis, &c. are examples. 

In a review of what has been written respecting croup, it is 
highly gratifying to our national vanity to discover the extent 
of obligation due to American physicians for their early and 
successful attempts to describe this disease, and to bring it 
under the control of art. Their claims to our admiration and 
gratitude have been ably advanced and zealously vindicated 
by Dr. John B. Beck of this city, in an essay distinguished 
for felicitous vigour of style, accuracy of research, and strength 
of argument.* Our later writers are not less entitled todis* 
tinction than their predecessors, and we may safely challenge 
a comparison of tiie descriptions of croup as given by Hosack 
and Chapman, witli those of the best foreign writers on thi^ 
same subject. 
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The author, of whose treatise we propose lo give a slight 
sketch, has availed himself of the labours of his predecessors, 
but by no means to that extent which the importance of the 
subject and the general interest entertained for it seemed to us 
Co require. On the history of the disease in this country, for 
example, he is entirely silent : an unpardonable omission in an 
American writer, and an American prize dissertation. — While 
on this subject, we may take occasion to remark, that American 
writers too often sin in this way, and they make but a sorry 
compensation for their omission by a vain display of erudition 
to be found in every hacknied writer on the same subject. 

We do not observe any thing new in relation to the pathology 
of croup in this essay. The following account of the manner 
in which death may take place, is worthy of attention. 

" Death in croup may beiodiiced in varioas ways. It may occur m the 
stag« of inflammatioo, ereu before any effusion has taken place, from the 
▼iolence of the constitutional sympathy either completely exhausting the 
Uving powers, or bringfing^ on convulsions in which the child expires. It 
may also take place from asphyxia, induced by the inflammatory swelling 
of the lips of the glottis closing up the rima glottidis. Death is probably 
brought on in this way in most of those fatal cases of the disease where, on 
examination, no effusion can be seen. In the last stage, or that following 
effusion, the child often dies from exhaustion, which takes place in conse- 
quence of blood, that has undergone only a partial change in the lungs, 
being circulated through the system, as well as from the great efforts made 
to carry on respiration. The rima glottidis may also in this stage be closed 
by the effusion on, or sweUing of the lips of tlie glottis. In the first case* 
there is sometimes perfect adhesion. Sometimes life is destroyed by an 
accompanying pulmonary affection, even after the difficulty in the larynx 
and trachea has been removed. Disease in the lung^ will always aid much 
the other causes of dissolution. When much effusion takes place in the 
bronchise and air cells of the lungs, it is plain that air cannot be received 
so as to effect the necessary change in the blood, the consequence of which 
must be asphyxia.'' pp. 13, 14. 

In describing the symptoms of this aflection, Dr. Sweetser 
has very properly adopted the excellent division of it, by Dr. 
Hosack, into three stages : the first, or forming, when the dis- 
ease is merely local ; the second, or inflammatory, when the 
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cODStitutioQ is brought to sympatbise witb the local afiection } 
the third, or post febrile, when effusion has taken place. 

Diagnom. Under this head there are some very interesting 
observatioui on cynanche laryngea, a disease to which little at- 
tention seems as yet to have been paid in this country. Inte- 
rest was first excited to it in England by the circumstance of 
Drs. David Pitcaim afid Sir John Macnamara Hayes having 
died of it about the same period. The two first cases on re- 
cord in this country, it is observed by our author, " occurred 
in individuals whose names are intimately connected with oar 
history," viz. Greorge Washington and Samuel Dexter. Case^ 
are also to be found in the New-England Journal, the Pbysico* 
Medical Transactions of New-York, and the New-York Medi- 
ical and Physical Journal. 

The first mark of distinction, noticed by our author, *be- 
tween croup and laryngitis, is the circumstance of the first 
being confined exclusively in its attacks to children, and the 
latter to adults. Dr. S. omits to mention, or is not aware, 
that there are exceptions in both cases, though we confess 
they are not numerous. The learned Dr. Mitchill of this ciQr 
suffered from an attack of croup in manhood. 

Little reliance in the opinion of Dr. S. can be placed on the 
seat of pain in the two diseases. It is nevertheless a fact, 
that in laryngitis the pain is generally confined to a small 
spot about the larynx, whereas in croup there is rather a 
diffused uneasiness over the throat. 

The voice is necessarily more affected in laryngitis, the pa- 
tients not being able to raise their voices above a whisper, and 
generally avoiding to speak altogether. 

The sound of the respiration differs in the two diseases, nei- 
ther is the breathing so difiSlcult at the commencement of la- 
ryngitis as in croup. 

Difficulty of deglutition is peculiar to inflammation of the 
larynx. Dr. S. erroneously attributes this to an inflammation 
and swelling of the fauces. So far are these symptoms firom 
being generally present in this afiection, that their absence is 
supposed to be peculiarly characteristic of it. An examina*^ 
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lion of the cases on record will amply prove this to be the 
fact. We suppose that the difficult deglutition depends eiv 
tirely on the inflamed condition of the epiglottis and the spa&- 
nlodic contraction of the mascles surrounding the larynx. 

The morbid appearances after death are different in croup and 
farjmgitis. In the latter the uvula and velum palati are often 
found oedematous, and at times the tonsik likewise. The upper 
and forepart of the pharynx, the epiglottis, glottis, upper part of 
the larynx, and sometimes with abated severity, the trachea 
and bronchise are generally inflamed. Serous eflusion has 
generally be^ found in the cellular membrane behind the la- 
rynx, also under the mucous membrane of the glottis and up- 
per part of the larynx. The epiglottis, too, is occasionally 
oedematous. Sometimes coagulable lymph is effused on the 
mucous membrane of the glottis. 

In cynancbe larymgea, death from suffocation is more com^ 
mon than in croup, the rima glottidis becoming so closed that, 
either from inflammation, or oedema^ or adhesion following the 
effusion of coagulable lymph, so as to obstruct the passage of 
the air to the lungs. 

The other two species a[ cjrnanchc, with which croup may 
be confounded, are tonsillitis and cynanche maligna. 

Treatment. We are more and more convinced from re-^ 
peated observation that this disease, in this city at least, is 
not treated with sufficient activity. Depletion is too much 
neglected ; without which measure, emetics and all other re- 
sources are too apt to prove unavailing. To a belief in the 
spasmodic nature of croup, much may be attributed, as our 
author justly remarks, but a misplaced indulgence of the fears 
and prejudices of parents by physicians, is by far a more po- 
tent cause of the neglect of proper measures in the beginning 
of the disease. 

General and local blood-letting, emetics, cathartics, vesica- 
tion, the warm bath, are the remedies upon wluch a chief re- 
liance is to be placed, according to Dr. S. in the treatment of 
the first and second stages of croup. On calomel he places 
no dependence whatever, and in so far he differs materially 
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from the best writer* oti the disease in this country. They all 
recommend it, as being, after depletion, the most efficient 
equalizer of the circulation Tn this inflammatory affection, and 
as more especially calculated to obviate a recurrence of the 
inflammatory attack. We should certainly condemn any 
practitioner who would omit its use, after the mass of testi- 
mony in its favour. 



Art. II. The New-York Medical and Physical Journal^ 
No. XL Edited by John W. Francis, M. D. and Jobk 
B. Beck, M. D. 

We had intended to offer some remarks in the present 
number on the general spirit and character of this valuable 
and original Journal ;' but a want of room compels us to de-* 
fer them to another opportunity. 

, Abt. I. Some gtneral remarks an the tuetf the Steihoscopey ^c. By 
John Bell, M. D. 

This essay contains aA accurate and instructiTe account of this use- 
ful instrument, with some original observations and practical illustrations 
of its use. 

Art. II. An inquiry into the nature and causes of Intermittent fevers. 
By Felix Pascalis, M. D. of New York. 

The author of this curious and interesting paper has lon^ been conspi- 
cuous for the ardent zeal and persevering assiduity with which he hal 
devoted himself to the cultivation of medical science, and the advancement 
of the character and interests of the profession in this state. His observa- 
tions are, therefore, entitled to profound respect; and although they be found 
occasionally erroneous, should not be treated with levity or disregard. 
In this essay he discusses several points connected with the history of in- 
termittent fever, among which is the theory of their production. Dr. 
Pascalis seems to think that a disturbance or inteiTuption of that function 
of the respiratory organs, «< which consists in the secretion of the hydrogen 
from the venous blood, which, with the oxygen, composes that serous fluid 
or vapour, incessantly emitted by expiration,^ is the cause of intermittents. 
We regret that we have not room for the interesting illustrations of this 
theory, g^ven by our author. Why does he denounce the sulphate of 
<lfxinine ? He is surely not aware of its useAllness and efficacy. 
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Art. III. CoH cf Otle(h§areonM of the Shtperior JUaxiUary Bone^ witli 
ihe aperation/or Um removal. Bj David L. Roofers, M. D. of New-Tork. 

Stimulated by the success which his attended the splendid operations of 
Dr. Mott, for the removal of ossific tumours on the lower jaw, Dr. Rogers 
attempted the extirpation of a similar disease from the upper jaw, and we 
•re glad to perceive, by this comraanication, has proved completely suc- 
cessful 

** A body of a fung^ character had made its appearance in the rig^ht nos- 
tril, pressing^ upon the septum, and obstructing the passage of the air 
through his nose. The disease had progressed thus far, at the time of my 
seeing him, without much pain, but with surprising rapidity, and was then 
maJnug its way through the palate. 

" The malignant character of the disease, and its rapid progress, almost 
prohibited any attempt, with the least prospect of giving the patient relief. 
It being evident that unless some energetic measures were adopted to ar- 
rest its progress, it must soon terminate his existence. I therefore deter- 
mined, with the approbation of Dr. Mott, to attempt its extirpation. 

** The operation was accordingly performed on the tenth, in the follow- 
ing manner. An incision was made first through tlie filtrum of the upper 
lip, which was dissected from the tumour and alse of the nose, so as to turn 
both portions of the lip over upon the check. The second incision was to 
detach the cartilaginous portion of the septum narium from the top of the 
tumour. After extracting the first molar tooth on each side, a fine saw 
was used, which readily divided the superior maxillary bone, including the 
palatine process, the two incisions meeting at the palatine suture : after 
tawing through the principal bones, the tumour was easily removed, al* 
though it extended much further back than was at first anticipated. It 
was found necessary, during the operation, to remove the two inferior tur- 
binated bones, a part of the septum narium, the vomer, and a part of the 
right antrum.'* 

Art. IV. Ccise of poisoning by tinciure ofopiwn^ mccegrfuUy managed 
&y TerdfinthinaUs, By Frederick W. Jenkins, M. D. of New-York. 

In this case emetics were employed in the first instance, both by the 
mouth and per anum, as recommended by Chapman, without effect. 
The symptoms were uigent, and turpentine was administered. The fol- 
lowing mixture was accordingly thrown up as an injection : 

Ol. Tereb. Rectif. . . oz. i. 
ViteLOvi . . . . No» I, M. 

Deinde adde Aq. Pluv. Tepid, dr. viii. to be repeated in thirty minutes. 
She was directed to take, every quarter of an hour, three spoonfuls of tlie 

following : 

Ol. Tcreb. Rectif. . . ok. ij. 

Ol. Ricini eat. j M. 

The patient recovered under this active and skilful treatment. 
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Art. V. AddiMonal remarks on the Euphorbia Hyperidfolia. By 
Wm. Zollickoffer, M. D. of Maryland, &c. 

Dr. Z. recommends a small teaspoonful of the infusion of this reg^table,, 
directed in the third volume of this Journal, p. 33 — 36, to be taken every 
three hours in the second stagfe of Cholera Infantum. He before recom- 
mended it in diarrhoea and in dysentery. 

Art. yi. Obtervaiions and experimenU on the medicinal and poisonous 
effects of the JUancinella tree. By J. P. Ricord Madiana, M. D. Read 
before the Lyceum of Natural History of New- York.— *To be continued. 

Although we have not space to give an account of this valuable treatise, 
we can cheerfully bear testimony to its merits. It is written with ability, 
ant the experiments appear to have been conducted with great skill 
and nicety. 

Art. VII. On the medUinal propertiee of the Acorus Calamus. By 
Edward G. Ludlow, M. D. of New-York. 

Omnia orta occidunt, et orta senescunt.— Sa2/u5<. 

Dr. Ludlow has in a neatly written and short essay, confirmed the 
experience of those who have hitlierto employed this valuable stoma- 
chic. We should think it worthy of attention to country practitioners in 
particular. 

Art. VIII. A case of Dropsy. By L. Ring, M. D. of Redhook, N. Y. 

The ordinary means, with perseverance, were successful in the present 
instance. 

Art. IX. Observations on the efficacy of wruple doses of calomel m dysen- 
tery. By Daniel L. M. Peixotto, M. D. of New- York. 

It is the object of this paper to defend the plan of treatment by scruple 
doses, first adopted by the East India practitioners, and so highly recom- 
mended by Johnson. Several cases are related in confirmation of the 
benefits of the practice, both in the West Indies and in this city. 

Art. X. JfoUce of a new intirumenl for tying de^p^seated arteries.. 
Invented by Alexander £. Hosack, M. D. (with a plate.) 

We selected a short notice of this useful improvement in our last num-* 
ber. Seepage 117. 

Art. XI. Case of Anthrax successfully treated, Fy Peter S. Townsend, 
M. D. of Nassau, New Providence, W. J. 

The antiseptic poultice of charcoal, alcohol, bark, and Indian meal, witU 
the general tonic treatment, as recommended by Dr. Hosack, was em- 
ployed with success in this case. 
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AKtk Xn. On ifu Mmardka EkOermm and Croton THgUunu By 
John W. FrancU, M. D. lee. 

Dr. Francis hai, with care, recapitulated the observations on Blaterium, 
made by Milligao, Ferriar, Clntterbuck, 4rc. He also adduces several 
oabes in which it has been socc^etsful in his own practice. 

His observatioos on Croton Tiglium have already appeared in the last 
edition of Murray's Materia Medica, published in this city. 

Reviews of Smith on Typhus, and of Peirson on Chincough follow — they 
are practical and orthodox. 

This number also contains a biographical notice of Dr. James Kent 
Piatt, formeriy of this, city, and late Professor of Surgery in the University 
of Vermont, by John B. Beck, M. D. It is a well written and unaffected 
testimony to the virtues and talents of Dr. PlatL We shall probably avail 
ourselves in our next number of a few extracts. 

In the intelligence department we perceive a flattering notice of our 
Chronicle, for which we feel truly gprateful. 



BIBUOGRAPHICAL RECORD. 

A compendious system of J^idvnfery, chiefly designed to facilitate the in- 
quiries of those who may be pursuing this branch of study » Illustrated by 
occcuional cases. With thirteen engravings. By Wm. P. Derwees, 
M. D., Lecturer on Midwifery ; Member of the American Phil. Soc. &c. 
pp. 602. Philadelphia. H. C. Gary, and J. Lea, Chestout-street, 1824. 

We have not as yet had time to do more than glance over this volume- 
From the enlarged experience of the excellent author, and his well-earned 
reputation as an obstetrical writer, we have no doubt of its proving a 
valuable addition to the student's stock of text books. We shall cheerfully 
avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity to notice it in detail. 



Jhe Medical Recorder^ Medicine and Surgery, Conducted by S. 
Colhonn, M. D, &c. For October 1 824. 

In our third number we had occasion to express our belief that this 
journal was no longer conducted with the same ability and talent by which 
it was formerly distinguished. The present number goes far to confirm 
and strengthen this opinion. It does more. It shows a total absence on 
the part of its conductors of those honourable principles, and those liberal 
feelings which should be the guide of every enlightened physician, and an 
indispensable qualification in a public writer. Not satisfied with extracting 
lei^ articles and reviews from foreigpoi journals, and incorporating the sub- 
stance of all our own original publications into condensed abstracts, the ed- 
itors of the Recorder attempt, with the most unblushing effrontery, to impose 
upon their readers with the assertion, that there is nothing in the editorial 
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departmeot ot' American journals, irhich has not already appeared, and 
been made known in their own comprehensive work. Not only is this the 
case with all the matter contained in the numerous reviews, and the ex- 
tensive intelligence department of Chapman's Journal, of the New-York 
Medical Repository, and the New- York Medical and PhysicalJoumal, but 
-— mirabile dictu ! — the entire contents of even our anonymous Journal, 
have been all — ay, all — anticipated in this truly capacious and all-devour- 
ing receptacle. If the present editorial incubus continues much longer to 
oppress this journal, we may with safety pronounce its doom ! 



Tlie J>reW'Englrmd Jownal of Jfedicine and Surgery, and CoUaUral 
Branches of Science. Conducted by Walter Chaoning, M. D., and 
John Ware, M. D. No. IV. vol. XIII. 



7%« Medical Review, and Analectic JournaL No. II. By John Eberle, 
M. D., and George McClelland, M. D. 



SELECTIONS. 



Cassarean Operation successful. — M. Bosch, Surgeon to the Public Hos- 
pital of Maestricht, has recently performed this terrible operation with 
success. Both women were young, or in the prime of life. The pelves of 
both were, of course, distorted. The operations were performed in the 
public hospital. The incisions were in the linea alba, and the lives of mo- 
thers and children were preserved. — [Johnson^s Med. Chir. Quar. Rtmew,) 



Rare Case of complicated Labour. — Mr. Allan [Med. Chir. Trans. Vol. 
XII.] has related a curious case of complicated labour, from locking of the 
heads of twins. The woman was thirty years of age, and this was her 
third labour, in which she had been eight hours, when Mr. Allan wa6 sum- 
moned. The presenting limb was the left knee, and with it the vertex. 
He attempted to push up the knee, but without success. The child's ham 
was then hooked with the fore finger, when the knee was pulled down, and 
the child's head was felt to ascend. The body was delivered, but the evo- 
lution of the head was prevented in consequence of the hollow of the sa- 
crum being occupied by the head of another child, whose body was still 
above the brim of the pelvis. The face of the second child was turned to- 
wards the sacrum, and its occiput closely applied to the' throat of tiie first 
child. The back of the neck of the latter was closely applied to the sym- 
physis pubis of the mother, and its face to the back of the neck of the child 
whose body remained within the uterus. Under these awkward circnm- 

Vol. I. 20 
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stances, it was found impossible to push up the bead next the sacrum, with- 
out carrying the other before it ; and erery attempt to extract that which 
was next to the pubes, had the effect of pressing the other so forcibly down- 
wards, as to threaten a rupture of the perineum. Mr. Allan was a little 
embarrassed, but soon made up his mind as to what he should do. Before 
he could put his intention into execution, however, a violent parturient 
effort expelled both heads at the same time. Both children were dead. 
The mother had a smart attack of hysteritis, requiring the abstraction of 
seventy-six ounces of blood, and other means for its reduction. 

The mode of proceeding which Mr. Allan intended to pursue, had na- 
ture not expelled the twins, was to detach the body extruded, from the 
head within ; and then push up the latter out of the way, delivering the 
child whose head presented by the forceps. The detached head must after- 
wards have been delivered with the forceps, or in whatever way the opera- 
tor found most convenient. As an addition to this plan, we would suggest 
.that, before pushing up the detached head, a piece of garter or tape should 
be passed through the lower jaw, or, in some manner, be secured to the 
trunkless head, in order to extract it afterwards, and thus save the second 
introduction of the forceps, or other instrument. — 16. 



Protection of VaccinaHon, — Dr. Gregory, the able Physician to the 
Small-pox Hospital, has just published his Report to the Governors of that 
Institution. We can only notice those particulars that relate to Vaccina- 
tion. In 1823, of 151 patients, treated in the Institution for Small-pox, 47 
liad previously undergone vaccination. TVu wkole ^ thue recovered. On 
a medium calculation, twelve of these would have died had it not been for 
the protecting influence of vaccination— though there is reason to believe, 
that it was but imperfectly performed in these 47 cases. Of the 72 admit- 
ted in the first five months of 1824, nineteen had been vaccinated. Of 
these, one died. In this unfortunate case. Dr. Gregory ascertained that 
the vaccine process had been very imperfect. In 1823, there were vacci- 
nated, under Dr. Gregory's superintendance, 3129 persons, and in the first 
five months of 1824, one thousand two hundred and eighty passed through 
this process. Dr. G. avers that, at no previous period has the confidence 
of the lower orders in the security of vaccination appeared greater than at 
present The metropolitan population, Dr. G. observes, have better op- 
portunities of apprciciating the protecting influence of vaccination than 
those of the country towns, as small-pox is always present in London — 
** seeking whom it may devour." Dr. G. concludes with a high and well- 
merited eulogium on the Jennerian discovery. — lb. 



(■ui*e iif external Hydrocephalus by Punciure.-^Dr. Fenoglio relates the 
rase of a child, eighteen months old, who fell from a balcony fifteen feet 
ivoux the ground : the \o(i parietal bone was depressed, but there was no 
imoture, and not u ilrop of blotxl craped from the nostrils; the left burner 
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)ii8, and the boDes of the fore-arm, vrere fractured. The parietal bone re- 
sumed its usual form in a few hours. On the day following the accident, 
violent fever came on : the breathing was stertorous, and the skin was 
burning hot ; the lower extremities were cold, and there was a trembling 
motion of the right hand. Bleeding by leeches was resorted to, and ice 
applied to the head ; and the fever was relieved. At the end of the fourth 
day, however, a fluctuating tumor was perceived at the posterior fonta- 
nelle, and which, being pressed upon, disappeared, but returned when the 
pressure was removed. In proportion as this tumor increased externally, 
the child became more lively ; but, as Dr. Fenoglio justly saw the danger 
which threatened, in consultation with Dr* Giorgano and Professor Rossi, 
it was determined to wait some time before any attempt was made to re- 
move the swelling, considering it to be the product of extravasation only. 
After the seventh day, however, they changed their opinion as to its na- 
ture, and a small puncture was made at its most depending part, and a cor- 
rupted and fcetid lymph was evacuated. The infant immediately fell 
asleep, and slept for eight hours ; but awoke at the end of that time with 
renewed fever, and the symptoms previously described. Leeches were ap- 
plied to the left foot, an opening medicine administered, and a strong infu- 
sion of digitalis ordered, {^eiiher the strength nor doses of this infusion 
are mentioned,) In the evening, the fever was diminished. The opening 
into the tumor was not closed, and a fluid escaped from it drop by drop, but 
so slowly, that it was only known by the moisture of the pillow. 

The intellectual and physical faculties of the child improved rapidly ; 
the bowels aeted freely ; and this amendment went on from day to day, so 
that the parents conceived her free from danger. At the end of the second 
week, however, on a sudden, the tumor ceased to discharge ; there was 
suppression both of faecal evacuations as well as of the urine, and the for- 
mer symptoms ag^ain recurred. Leeches were again applied to the ankles, 
castor-oil given so as to purge, and the digitalis again had recourse to, with 
so good effect, that in about eleven days the hydrocephalus had entirely 
disappeared. 

Another severe attack was experienced after this, preceded by vomiting, 
and accompanied with convulsions of the whole body, but which were re- 
lieved by the same means; and the patient finally got well. — {London Jded, 
and Phys, Journal.) 



Belladonna a Preventive (^Scarlet Fever, — It has been long known that 
Dr. Hahnemann, of Leipsic, has asserted the above fact ; but, since the 
year 1818, several practitioners in the north of Europe have repeated these 
experiments, and they find them founded in truth. The first of these. Dr. 
Brendt, of Custrin, affirms that all who employed this remedy escaped the 
infection ; and his account is corroborated by Dr. Muhsbeck, of Demmin, 
in Western Pomerania, who says he has used it for seven years, and with 
equal success ; and he administered it to all those who dwelt in the houses . 



\r}tj Scltctioru. 

where soviet (eter prevailed, coDtinuing^ iti OM nntil iliwjinimTiiHi ai ttie 
caticie iuui Ukeo place iu tlMwe attacked. Dr. IhaHetbimrg^ciWwi^aaF^. 
las aiao publibl^ an account of a eeries of fiTprriMBnti, oaofirmini^ tbeae 
itatemeoU ; and several iMibteqaent Mamoin haTS appeared, all eq[iiaflT 
CMTuboralive ni tliiv virtue in tbe belladonna. The fiHianla genanlly ve- 
commended, it a ttoiutiuu of tiro graini of tibe extract in an onwe of lane 
diaitilied water ; and to children from one to ten yean of age, firam one to 
five drop* of tbi« tolution is i^ven four times in tbe day ; firom ten yean 
of age and upwank, from six to ten drops is given, also iMur times in the 
twenty-four hours/— /6. 



JfUraU of Silver in CAoreo.— M. Prion, of Nantea, has pnbKsbed two 
ctses of chorea, cured by the nitrate of silver ; which he, however, 
ders as a remedy quite new, and first employed by hioHelf in these 
Ttie first case is that of a female, seven years and a half old, who had tried 
all the usual remedies iii vaio. The follow in|^ fonnula was pro s c r i bed :— - 
JjL, Argent. Nitrat gr. vj. Ext. Opii 5J* Moschi 9ij. Campborae 3iT. di- 
vided into uiuety-Kix pilU ; and one was at first taken morning^ and night. 
In fifteen days, all the symptoms had disappeared. Tbe disease afterwards 
returned ; but tlie same remedies cured it again. Sixty-nine piUs were ta- 
ken during tlie treatment The patient is now fifteen years and a half i^, 
and remains well. 

Tlio second case is also a female, seven years of age, who was seized 
with cliorea suddenly after a fright After employing various remedies, the 
culd bath, kc, without success, or with only partial relief, the abore-named 
pilU wore given, oue morning and evening. After the fourth day, in con- 
sequence of the perceptible amendment, the parents of the child gare 
eight pills iu the day, without informing M. Priou. They were afterwards 
continued for a month, at the rate of two, and then one, in the day ; when 
the i^iticnt was cured, and has had no relapse.— /&• 



Pois(mii%ic hy Hydrocyamc Acid, — Dr. HeUer, in a small pamphlet, late- 
ly published, on the above subject, objects to the use of certain excitants, 
such as the oil of turpentine and strong coffee ; as, he says, they are al- 
ways useless when the dose of thb acid has been large eooofh to stop the 
uuimal functions ; and that they are positively hurtful when the quantity 
has boet\ so small as only to produce thoee symptoms which terminate of 
themselves ; and finally, that in these cases of poisonii^, the only stknu- 
lauts MMH^ssar} ti> be used are ammoniacal or ethwial frictkias, the open 
air, aciduUtea drink, motion, and exereise /6. 



t^ptfmtioM o/* /.iMa*NKy._M. Oupuytren has faitely p er fonaed thisope- 

» uiwm m a new inanaer, and with a new instrumest The operation may 

tM otUled the trau^verse o^ieratiiMU and the iostrumeBl a double Hihoionu 

••• *- thi» inHtniitM^nt having, in fiirt. two bfaulca. so dieposcd as to rm 
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both left and right at the same time, on withdrawing it from the bladder. 
The sound is introduced, and the membranous portion of the urethra di- 
vided in the usual manner. The lithotome is then introduced into the blad- 
der ; it is opened, and, on withdrawing it, the prostate gland is divided so 
as to be cut in two halres, the one anterior, the other posterior. By this 
method, the vasa deferentia, the rectum, and the transverse arterj of the 
perineum, as well as the podioa, are said to be avoided. M. Dupujtren 
has lately operated on a child, one year old, in this manner, and no acci- 
dent has followed the operation. — Ib» 



Prevention of Drunkenness. — Our readers are aware that the volatile 
alkali has been considered as a remedy for intoxication. We said, in a for- 
mer Number, that should this be the case, it is doubtful whether the anti- 
dote would not encourage the vice rather than tend to suppress it. In one 
of the foreign Journals it is stated, that a German Physician (M. Biulh- 
Cramer] has discovered that the exhibition of diluted sulphuric acid, with 
occasional bitters, causes, at length, such a disgust towards brandy and 
other spirituous potations, as to eradicate the disposition to inebriety. If 
this should prove true, it would be a far more v^uable discovery than that 
of a medicine which rendered a drunken man sober, and enabled him to 
return to his favourite potations with impunity. — Johnson, 



StcUe of the Blood in Jaundice,-^M, Chevreul observes, that there are 
some peculiarities in the blood of new-bom children who die of the disease 
called skin-bound (induration). U the skin of these subjects is incised, ^ 
yellow liquid escapes, composed of albumen, a colouring matter of an 
orange-red, and one of a green colour ; and these matters are also found 
in the bile of these infants. The blood of children with jaundice difiers 
also much from that of healthy children, as far as regards the serum ; its 
composition and colour being the same as above mentioned. — (Lond, Med. 
and Phys. Journal.) 



Rupture qfUie Bladder. — Dr. Fix, of Berne, reports the case of a young 
lady, aged twenty, of a lymphatic temperament, who had suffered, from the 
age of puberty, with various symptoms of debility : her face was remark- 
ably pale; and, though she menstruated regularly, the discharge was 
scarcely coloured. After having languished in this way for some time, 
symptoms of intestinal inflammation supervened. Constipation and reten- 
tion of urine were troublesome ; the abdomen was tense, tender to the 
touch ; the pulse small and contracted, and sixty in the minute. Glysters 
lessened the volume of the abdomen, but did not decrease the pain. The 
urine was passed frequently, in small quantities, and loaded with mucus ; 
thirst great, and appetite quite gone. 1>eath soon followed. On opening 
the body, a serous effusion, to the amount of ten or twelve pounds, was 
found ; traces of inflammation also were perceived on the small intestines : 
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but the bladder was the principal seat of disease : it was reduced to a thin 
membrane, resembling a mucous net-work, and was torn throughout near- 
ly the whole of its extent.*-/^. 



FaJtal Effects of the Abuse of Iodine, — M. Zinck has lately communica- 
ted two cases of fatal effects from the incautious use of iodine internally ; 
and a third in which unpleasant symptoms were induced, but they yielded 
to a proper treatment. In one case they were besides diarrhoea, priapism, 
tremors of the whole body, but especially of the arms ; violent palpitations, 
and other nervous symptoms. The body was not opened. In the second 
fatal case, the symptoms are not detailed, but dissection exhibited violent 
gastro-enteritis and other traces of inflammation. These cases strongly 
confirm the remarks of Dr. Gardiner respecting the caution necessary in 
the exhibition of this medicine internally.— i^id. 



MISCELLANIES. 



The Lectures in the College of Physicians and Surgeons in this city 
commenced on the 1st instant. We have not as yet been able to ascertain 
the number of students matriculated. 



UruversUy of Pennsylvania, — The introductory lectures of the Medical 
Professors were delivered on the 1st, 2d, and 3d, of the present week, to a 
highly numerous and respectable class. Though the students have not all 
yet come in, we infer from the number that have, as well as from our infor- 
mation from various quarters, that the class this year will about equal that of 
the last. The regular course of lectures on each branch will be commenc- 
ed next Monday. A number of curious and interesting skulls, brought 
from the Pacific by a gentleman in the Franklin 74, were lately presented 
to the institution.— PAi/. ^Lscul, Reg, 



Correctors, Nos. I. II. III. IV. V. by " Investigator," have appeared in 
one of our daily prints. When shall newspapers cease to be the vehicles of 
medical scandal, as well as medical puffing ? We can assure the author, 
that although he write till his hairs are turned gray, he will produce no 
other effect than a smile at the impotency of his efforts. 



Local Efflmia. — On the 91st page of this volume of the Intelligencer, 
we inserted a historv of disease occasioned in Chester, Pa. by local effluvia : 
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-—on the subject of these cases, we have just received a communication 
from Dr. Marsh, (the attending physician,) of whieh the following is an ex- 
tract : — " I have now the pleasure to inform you, that the four pai ents who 
were removed from within the influence of the morbid atmosphere, (al- 
though three of them at the time presented very little hope of recovery) 
soon put on a favourable appearance, and these cases have all terminated in 
health. And to add another confirmation to the generally received opinion 
among scientific persons, of the entire impossibility of febrile diseases being 
communicated by personal intercourse, no disease followed in any of the 
persons who were their close attendants after their removaL^ — Bost. Med. 
Intel. 



Boiton Dispensary, — ^By the returns made to the government of this 
excellent institution, it appears, that from Oct. 10, 1823, to Sept. 25, 1824, 
the visiting Physicians of the Dispensary attended to 1403 cases ; of which 
1138 were cured or relieved, and 89 died. Of the deaths, one person had 
arrived at the age of 106 years. — Ibid. 



Climaie of J^ewport. — ^Within a very few years, in four different in- 
stances, they have recorded the deaths of three persons in that town, with- 
in the space of a week, who were upwards of eighty years. In one paper 
last week will be found the deaths of four persons, who lived in that town 
and vicinity, whose united ages amounted to three hundred and thirty-five 
years. — Ibid. 



VdccinoHon.'-^Some recent instances indicate that the vaccine matter 
may be advantageously employed in other cases than the small-pox. Mr. 
Lassere, a physician of Domme, in Burgundy, visiting a child four years of 
age, whom his parents would not suffer to be inoculated, observed a swell- 
ing on the first phalanx of the child^s right hand middle finger. By his 
suggestion, the mother allowed the swelling to be vaccinated, as an ex- 
periment to bring it down. Two vaccinal pustules appeared ; and soon 
after, the inflammation subsided, and the volume of the finger-bone very 
sensibly lessened, so that in three weeks time, the finger had recovered its 
natural form, and the cure proved effectual. This complaint bears the 
name of Spina Ventosa ; of the sort to which lymphatic children are sub- 
ject. It spread over the whole phalanx, but without reaching the articular 
extremities. Encouraged by this success, the physician tried the vaccine 
matter on a girl fourteen years of age, that had four scrophulous swellings 
in her neck, for which a number of antiscorbutics had been used, but with- 
out success. Ten punctures of the vaccine were applied to one inch of 
the swellings ; eight pimples soon appeared, and the tumours exhibited the 
characters of a sanguinary inflammation. By the repeated use of leeches, 
occasional purgatives, and an appropriate regimen, every symptom of the 
srrophula gpradually disappeared. 



Bill of Morlaiily for Ihe Cify and ComUy of JViwFori, for October. 
{FrxiBillit IntpeclorU Wetkly RtpoH.) 



GIOIKI or DXiTH. 



Abscaas, 

Al^p''"? 

Buriil, 

Cancer, 

C»u«lty, 

Cholera Morbui, 

CaiLiumplioiii 

CnnvulBioni, 

DmrrbuB, 

Df'P'y 

Dropsy in ibe Chest, . 
Drci|»y in Ibe Head, . 
Drawiifld, 

FflVer, Silioua, 

Fever, laleriiiUlent. . 

FCTsr, Puerprml, 

Fever, Scarlet 

Fliii, Infantile,'. ".'!!'. 

Hianiorrliilite, 

Uitn or Croup 



J JxiinJicB I 

I InOammalion uf (be Bowels, i 

I InRamoiBlioD of (be Braiu, I 1 

I lnflHiniDH(ion oflhe Cbe5t, 

lBuiniu(ion of the Stom'. 



Did Ase 

3 Palsy, 

t Pleurisy 

" nallPoi, 

i 4ore Thioel, 

I Sllll-boro, 

I Syphilis, 

[| Tabes Meseulerica,. . 

t Teething, 

1 Ulcer, 



Lsllj' 9 
16 IG 9 i 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We must declioe publisUing The notice of aii operation for an eitra-ulerine 
falua. until we are presented with some details respeetinit the natitre nf (he 
caM, and the success of (be atteiupl made to relisTe (be patiaot- Onr correi- 
jHiiiilent don not seem tu lie aware, that l>r. M'Knigfat saccessfully performed 
ihii ilrlU'Utn n|«ra(inn niiiiy yean ago in this city. 
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4^tlilnal iBejpartmrnt* 
I. 

THE MEDICAL INQUIRER, N° I. 



On the employment of Purgative Medicines in Pleurisy and 

other Thoracic Inflammations. 

It is well known that the administration of purgatives has 
been pronounced by some of the most eminent writers on the 
theory and practice of medicine, not only to be not beneficial, 
but even positively injurious in all inflammations of the vis- 
cera of the chest. Of these writers, some do indeed forbid 
their use in the second stage only of these diseases, or when 
expectoration is already freely established ; but there are not 
wanting others who condemn their employment altogether, 
throughout every stage of pulmonary inflammation. As my 
own experience has led me to form difierent and far more fa- 
vourable views of the powers of this class of medicines in sub- 
duing inflammation of the lungs and its membranes j I have been 
induced to enter into a critical examination of the arguments 
upon which their indiscriminate denunciation was founded ; 
and also to inquire, whether there is not suflicient authority 

Vol. L 21 
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to be found in their favour to counterbalance tlie influence ol 
the writers to whom I have alluded. The result is not unin- 
teresting, and I proceed to ofler it witliout further preface. 

Cullen, with his usual moderation, obser\'es in the 370th 
section of his first lines : " Some practitioners have doubted 
if purgatives can be safely employed in this disease ; and, in- 
deed, a spontaneous diarrhoea, occurring in the beginning of 
the disease, has seldom proved useful ; but I have found the 
moderate use of cooling laxatives generally safe, and have 
always found it useful to keep the belly open by frequent 
emollient glysters."^ And again, in section 381, in speaking 
of peripneumonia notha : ^' Purging may indeed be useful ; 
but as it is seldom so in pneumonic aflections, nothing but 
gentle laxatives are here necessary." It will appear from these 
extracts, that Cullen, although not inclined to use purges in 
pneumonic affections, does not, in this place^ adduce any im- 
portant objection against their use ; excepting indeed, we ad- 
mit, that the supposed injury, from the occurrence of a spon- 
taneous diarrhoea in the beginning of these affections, consti- 
tutes one. I say, suppaxedy because it is by no means an es- 
tablished fact, that injury does arise from such an occurrence. 
Not to mention other ufistances, Clcghom relates, in his a(>- 
count of the pleurisies which prevailed at Minorca, that diar- 
rhoeas, though not generally critical^ did prove beneficial, f — 
Storck, in his Praecepta Medico-Practica, expressly tells us^ 
that pleurisy is very often cured by the occurrence of a spon- 
taneous diarrhoea, or enuresis, without the aid of expectora- 
tion. " Nonnunquam pauca tantum in quantitate sputa pro- 
deunt, sed diarrhoea simul mitis, mucosa, biliosa et male olens 
supervenit, aut multa excernitur uriua, quse copiosum sedi- 
mentum puriforme deponit, unde morbus non raro sine multis 
sputis ptrftcte sanatur." J 



* Cullea's First Lines of the Practice of Physic, Vol. I. pp. \Z0 and 
141. 

t Cleghorn on the Diseases of Minorca. 

X AnIoQ. L. Baron de Storck, Praecepta Med-Practica^ etc. torn, I. p. 
111.(1777.) 
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In bis Materia Medica, however, Cullen assigns, as a reason 
for purging not being so useful in the inflammatory diseases 
of the lungs, the emptying of the system of the descending 
aorta, which prevents any considerable derivation being made 
from the bronchial arteries, in the extremities of which the in- 
flammations of the lungs are seated.^ There seems to be lit- 
tle plausibility in this objection. Allowing that derivation 
from the bronchial arteries is prevented, how is this done ? 
By instituting a more powerful derivation in a distant part, by 
which the affected organ, viz. the lungs, must inevitably be 
relieved, both directly and indirectly : directly, by the ab- 
straction of a large quantity of fluid, previously invited to 
it by the presence of an irritating cause ; and indirectly, 
by the lowered tone of the general system induced by the 
very evacuation from the descending aorta, through the 
agency of purgatives. It will afterwards be made to ap- 
pear, that this view is amply confirmed by the practice and 
authoritv of no inconsiderable names in medicine. 

Thomas, who, in his compilation of medical farragoes, at- 
tempts to follow Cullen as his guide, asserts, that purgatives are 
improper remedies in these diseases, because ^' they are found to 
determine the flow of blood to the internal parts !"f It would be 
difficult, I conceive, for the most profound and acute reasoner 
in medicine to solve the difficulties involved in this explana- 
tion. I shall, therefore, let it alone, and pass over to the con- 
sideration of the objections ofiered by more intelligible writers. 
I should not, in fact, have noticed this author, had it not been 
that his book of extracts has received such extensive encou- 
ragement in this country - 

Armstrong, whose practical illustration of diseases will re- 
main as ever-during monuments of his medical skill and theo- 
retical knowledge, condemns the use of purgatives in pneumo- 



* A Treatise on the Materia Medica, by William Cullen, M. D. Vol. II. 
page 282. 

t Thomas' Practice of Physic, edited by Dr. Hosack, M. D. &c. pag-e 

152. (iftno 
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nic inflammations in the following words : ^^ As copious and 
frequent purging has a tendency to diminish expectoration, it 
should hardly ever be enforced in thoracic inflammations, but 
more especially when the mucous membrace of the bronchia is 
the seat of the inflammation ; because very copious purging 
then not only checks expectoration, but it most frequently pre- 
vents a perspirable state of the skin, which is always most de- 
sirable in afiections of the bronchia."* He adds, however, 
that the bowels should be moderately moved, lac. 

Before noticing the objections of Armstrong, which comprise 
all that can be said against the employment of purgatives in tho- 
racic inflammations, it may be proper to observe, that several wri- 
ters in this country have concurred with the physicians already 
mentioned in denouncing purgatives. Most of them, as 
Thacher,! have been satisfied with barely recording their vote 
in the negative, without assigning any reason whatever for 
their choice ; and even the ingenious Chapman has no more to 
ofler than what is couched in the following extract : " It is a 
very curious fact, but one fully confirmed by experience, that 
urged to any extent, evacuations from the bowels are found, 
in the complaints of the lungs, always mischievous, and in 
some cases so injurious as to be wholly inadmissible. Even 
in pleurisy, we cannot purge with the same freedom as in 
otiier cases of acute inflammation."! It is unnecessary to make 
any other comment on this curious passage, except to ob- 
serve, that experience, so far from confirming this fact, actually 
contradicts it, as will be presently shown. 

To return, then, to Armstrong. His objections may be re- 
duced to the two following heads : Purgatives are hurtful, first, 
because they diminish expectoration ; and secondly, because 
they prevent perspiration, which is so desirable in pulmonary 



* Practical Illustrations of Typhus Fever, &c. by John Armstrongs — 
from the last London edition, with Notes by an American Physician, p. 132> 
N. York. 1824. ' 

t Thacher's Modern Practice of Physic, p. 420. 

% Elements of Therapeutics and Mcteria Medica, by N. Chapman, 2d 
edition. Vol. T. p. 1 Hrl. 
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affections. With respect to the first objection, if it were in- 
tended to apply to the impropriety of administering purga- 
tives in the second stage only of these diseases, it would be 
allowed on all hands to be not without considerable weight. 
But if it is meant to extend to the early stages likewise, it is 
assuredly unfounded and based on an erroneous view of the 
nature of these diseases. It goes entirely upon the supposi- 
tion, or rather the assumption, that expectoration is indispen- 
sable to the cure of thoracic inflammation. Now that this is 
by no means the case, can be as clearly demonstrated as any 
the most undisputed fact in medicine. Cases have repeatedly 
come under my observation, in which plentiful bleeding, at the 
very onset of an attack of pulmonary inflammation, followed 
forthwith by the most active purging, have, in three days, 
brought about an entire solution of the disease. It is only 
withiii a few days that a case of this kind fell under my 
notice, in which, after depletion, the most active cathartics 
were repeated, and with the happiest effect, no expectoration 
having been present throughout the disease. I have also seen 
cases in which, owing to the debility of the patient, bleeding 
was thought inexpedient, and purging altogether relied on for 
the evacuant effect necessary to subdue the inflammation ; nor 
was there any inconvenience felt as a consequence of this 
course of proceeding. It is not thought proper to relate par- 
ticular cases, as the history of the disease is too familiar not 
to render detail superfluous. 

The correctness of this view, relating to expectoration, is by 
no means without support. Sydenham, after laying down his 
method of cure in pleurisy, adds with his usual simplicity and 
vigour, "If it be said here, that our method is defective be- 
cause we are so far from treating amply of the means of pro- 
moting expectoration in the different stages of the disease, 
that we scarce mentioned them ; we reply, that this has not 
been omitted through negligence, but purposely after mature 
consideration, as having always thought those to be in great 
danger who trusted the cure of this disease to expectoration. 
For not to mention the tediousness of this method, by which 
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iiatare endeavours to expel the morbific matter, it is likewise 
unsafe ; for it often happens, that part of the matter being 
concocted, and perhaps expectorated, the remainder continues 
yet crude, and this successively : the most powerfully expec- 
torating medicines having been ineffectually used."^ He af- 
terwards adds, very pertinently, that whereas expectoration is 
not under his control, bleeding on the other hand brings ^' the 
morbific matter" under his own management, '^ and the orifice 
of the opened vein may be made to supply the function o( the 
windpipe." 

Johnson, when treating of Pneumonia in his very interest- 
ing work on the atmosphere, &c. recommends a diminu- 
tion of tlie circulating mass of fluids ; first, by bleeding^from a 
large orifice, kc. ; and " secondly, by purgations, which by 
acting on the intestinal canal, abstract from the general cir- 
culation a very considerable portion of fluid; besides clearing 
the bowels, and thereby allowing a freer course to the blood 
through the great vessels, distributed to the various abdomi- 
nal viscera, as well as to the lower extremities."* Who will 
hesitate to adopt this view of the action of purgatives, in 
preference to the unsatisfactory and almost unintelligible one, 
which we have seen advanced by Cullen f As Johnson justly 
observes, in the same paragraph from which the above sen- 
tence is extracted, " it seems to be the aim of practitioners 
rather to moderate than to subdue the inflammatory actions 
when they rely on the natural process of expectoration for 
the completion of the cure." 

From what has now been oflered, I think it must appear 
evident that the objection to the use of purgatives in pulmo- 
nary inflammation, because they prevent expectoration, or 
diminish the extent, is altogether untenable. It has been ob- 
served, that a cure may be effected without the aid of this 



4e 



Rashes Sydenham, pa^e 222. 
t On the Atmosphere, &c. embracing Practical Obsenrations on De- 
rangements of the Liver, Internal Organs, ^c. — by James Johnson, M. D. 
page 19. 
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natural process, and it becomes then equally clear tfiat wher- 
ever this can be prevented or obviated, it should ,be done. 
Purgatives are then no more objectionable in this genus of 
the phlegroasiae, than in any other ; and if they are at any time 
improper, it is in the secondary stages, wlien expectoration 
has been permitted to take place. Then it would indeed be 
highly improper to administer them freely, and on the same 
principles which forbid their employment in similar stages 
of other inflammatory affections. 

We have still to consider another objection advanced by 
Armstrong, viz. — that purgatives prevent a perspirable state 
of the skin, which is so desirable an object in pneumonic in- 
flammations. This objection we do not consider more for- 
tunate than the first. That perspiration is desirable in these 
affections, we do not deny; but we must contend, that if 
relief can be obtained by any other more powerful derivation 
of fluids from the system at large, and from the particular 
organs afiected, this last should unhesitatingly be preferred. 
Now that purgatives have this claim to preference, we believe 
there is none to dispute. So far we admit that perspira- 
tion is necessarily prevented by purgation ; but is this indeed 
the case f Let us examine Dr. Armstrong's writings for an' 
answer. "The full operation of aperients sometimes reduces 
the morbid heat of the skin, and the morbid force of the 
pulse, almost as effectually as the effusion of cold water or 
venesection; consequences which surely indicate that their 
action extends further than the mere removal of mere fecal 
matter from the intestinal canal."* Dr. Armstrong will 
scarcely deny that calomel and the neutral salts, besides their 
purgative effects, produce a salutary effect on the skin, inducing 
diaphoresis most generally during their operation on the 
bowels, by means of what Johnson denominates the cutaneo- 
intestinal sympathy. This sympathy may be daily observed 
in health, and in disease it is too frequently obtruded on our 
notice to escape the most ordinary attention. At the same . 

— ■»■.,.■ — . ii ■ ■ ■ ■ I . — . — 

* ArmstroDg on Typhus, p. 93. 
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time it will not be denied, that under particular conditions ot* 
the system, as where tlie balance between the ordinary func- 
tions of various important organs is destroyed or interrupted, 
tliese sympathies may not exert their usual play. And also 
where purgation is carried to an extreme, diaphoresis may 
in some instances be checked, but this is not an invariable 
effect. The debility induced by profuse evacuations more 
frequently produces a relaxation of the skin, simultane- 
ously with that of the liver, &c. This relaxation may not 
be made evident at once, nay, a contrary effect may at times 
seem to result, but it will in general be found to be transient, 
and to give way sooner or later to the effect first mentioned. 
It is, therefore, not established by any means that all purga- 
tives prevent perspiration from taking place ; nay, some of 
them actually have a tendency to promote this excretion ; 
and may, therefore, be additionally serviceable in relieving the 
inflammatory or congested condition of the lungs. 

If the criticism which has now been attempted be just, it 
necessarily follows that the denunciation of purgatives in 
pneumonic inflammation is founded in error, and calculated 
to deprive the practitioner of one of the most powerful means 
within his reach, of wholly subduing this affection. Expecto- 
ration, it will have been seen, 'may with advantage be wholly 
prevented, and can only be desirable when early depletion 
and evacuation have been omitted of neglected. In this case, 
and when this process has been already established, then in- 
deed the use of active cathartics would not only be superfluous 
as to the cure of the disease, but likely to prove injurous, es- 
pecially where debility rests, or the complaint has been a pro- 
tracted one. X. 
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Queries in relation to the J^ew-York Hospital. 

We cannot insert the following pertinent queries in relation 
to the affairs of the New-York Hospital, without expressing 
our sincere thanks to the learned correspondent by whom they 
have been communicated. His approbation of the course 
which has been pursued in this Journal, is no less grateful to 
our feelings than his aid and support will be found valuable 
to the great cause in which we are engaged. We are aware, 
tliat the object we have in view is by some misunderstood^ 
and by others misrepresented ; and that our success is by 
many, who are well inclined, deemed at best problema- 
tical. Ignorance, cavils, and misgivings, shall, however, 
never daunt us, or warp us frpm the path of duty we have 
marked out for ourselves. In the laudable object of improv- 
ing THE CONDITION OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION in this 

State and at large, we feel convinced that we shall sooner or later 
meet with support from the united voice of the lAost enlighten- 
ed and respectable portion of our brethren, and under their 
sanction we may fearlessly encounter the sneers of envy, the 
apathy of indifference^ the menaces of power, or " the inso- 
lence of office." 



To the Editors of the New-York Mopthly Chronicle, &c. 

'' Gentlemen, 

" Sincerely believing that your labours are dictated 
by the most honourable views, and are calculated to promote 
the usefulness of our professional institutions, I am happy to 
offer some additional suggestions in relation to the abuses ex- 
isting in the institution to which you have in your last, two 
numbers directed your attention. I may observe, by the way, 
that you have entirely got the better of Clitus in the ill-judged 
controversy commenced by that writer. Indeed, it is impos- 
sible to defend the management which has so long been pur- 

VoL. L 22 
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sued in the New-York Hospital. That insUtution is acknow- 
ledged by a large majority of our medical brethren to be a 
perfectly rotten one ; and it would exceed both my time and 
inclination to expose all its deformities. A few I shall attempt, 
and in the form of queries. 

1. Why are not the seven ministers and rectors of the city, 
who are designated for that purpose by the charter and the 
corporation too, invited at the annual election for governors 
which takes place in May i 

2. Why are not the ten thousand dollars which have been 
expressly apportioned by the Legislature of the State, em- 
ployed in promoting the progressive increase of patients f 

3. Why is an enormously expensive building leA unemploy- 
ed and unoccupied since the completion of the new asylum ? 

4. By what fatality has it happened that a single family 
has long been in possession of the treasurership of this charity i 

5. Why is there not more attention paid to the concerns of 
the library — and how happens it that books are so often lost; 
French books more especially kept firom use ; and that splen- 
did and extensive works on botany, and the other branches of 
natural history, which have been purchased at a great ex- 
pense, can never be seen by the medical student i 

6. Why is it, that, against the spirit as well as the letter of 
the law, and against the obligatory rules of practice among 
physicians and surgeons, the two departments of physic and 
surgery are absolutely divided in the hospital, and consulta- 
tions of the latter held without the concurrence of the former i 

7. By what charm or other magic power is a surgeon in 
the hospital rendered all-sufficient for practical purposes, and 
a physician divested of all his science and experience in a 
surgical ward i 

8. Why are not eminent physicians invited, as they were 
formerly, to attend important consultations upon extraordi- 
nary or difficult occasions f Or how long is it smce all the 
talent and information diffused among several hundred phy- 
sicians has been concentrated in a number of individuals not 
f'xceeding ten ? 
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9. Do not these, and many other grievous circumstances 
call for prompt and decisive measures from the Legislature of 
the State f 

10. Have not the people, by their liberal endowments to 
this institution, sufficiently redeemed the privilege they con- 
ferred on the royal charter, and ought not they to be put in 
possession of it ? 

11. Is not this charity virtually belonging to them, to their 
children, and to the strangers which sojourn in their land ? 

12. Was it not to vindicate the sacred rights of property 
belonging to individuals, that the royal charter and royal 
grants were ordered by the Constitution to be respected ; and, 

13. Did it, or could it intend by this indulgent exception to 
debar the very citizens who framed it from the benefits of this 
public charity ? 

14. In a free and republican community, are not the people, 
or their ou^ constituted delegates, the best judges of the pub- 
lic weal, the best administrators of the public property, and 
the best rulers of their own institutions ? 

15. Are the people aware that a community of nearly one 
hundred and fifty thousand individuals have not as yet a 
hotel'dieuy but only an alms-house which they can call their 
own ; a feature in their history by no means honourable to . 
the character of an enlightened city^ which claims to be the 
emporium of the Americas ? 

16. Can any thing short of the abolition of the royal char- 
ter efiect any change in an institution, the rulers of which are 
beyond the control of the public, and alike deaf to the remon- 
strances of reproof, and the advice and calls of humanity and 
knowledge i 

At my first leisure. Gentlemen, I shall communicate some 
further ideas on the subsequent portions of your last number. 

Very respectfully, yours, fee." 
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REVIEW* 



Elements of the Etiology ^and Philosophy of Epidemics, 
In two Parts. By Joseph Mather Smith, M. D. Fel- 

' low of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the 
University of the State of New-York, &c. New-York, 
8vo. pp. 223, 1824. 

In the Wide range of medical discussion, it would not be 
easy to find a subject, the investigation of which promises 
to be more interesting, or more fraught with important bene- 
fits to all classes of men, and which at the 'same time is more 
difficult, or less likely to end in satisfactory results than the 
philosophy of Epidemics. From the days of Hippocrates 
down to our own, this impressive subject has never failed to 
attract the most profound attention, and to elicit the most in- 
genious speculation, not of physicians only, but of the most 
enlightened and learned philosophers. And yet if we compare 
the amount of knowledge which has been obtained with the ex- 
tent of labour which has been bestowed, we shall have little 
cause to exult, or even to hope for a speedy uplifting of the 
veil which has so long obscured the origin and the progress 
of epidemic diseases. It does indeed appear to us that when 
the father of medicine invested the unknown power, which 
causes and diffuses the '' pestilence which walketb at noon- 
day" with a divine, or in other words, an intangible, inappre- 
ciable, and to us an all-powerful attribute, be attained the ul- 
timate solution to which even the inductive philosophy of Dr. 
Smith can never hope to reach. What is his epidemic meteora- 
tion, as he himself half acknowledges, ( vide page 116) other 
than the ro dsm of Hippocrates ? We do not mean by this ob- 
servation to derogate from the merits of Dr. Smith's work. It 
is, in our opinion, a highly ingenious attempt to classify the 
remote causes of epidemic diseases, to which, although we 
cannot award the palm of success, we cheerfully accord the 
tribute of our praise, both as it displays extensive research, and 
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as it is an honourable specimen of American medical lite- 
rature. 

The commencement of Dr. Smith's introduction, will make 
our readers acquainted with the object he has in view. 

*' The nature and character of diseases are, for the most part, determined 
by the remote causes which produce them. Hence the importance of in- 
vestigating those causes, and the propriety of arranging them according to 
their natural affinities. We generalise those things which minister to the 
preservation and restoration of health, as the nutrimenta and materia medica; 
and why may not morbific agents be sdso reduced to systematic order ?^ — 
Page 17. 

On this initiatory paragraph we must be permitted to offer 
a few observations. A systematic arrangement of the objects 
which are presented to the contemplation of the scientific in- 
quirer is one of the most desirable achievements of the human 
intellect. It is also the most conclusive test of the extent and 
accuracy of its acquisitions in knowledge. In order to attain 
this, however, it is highly necessary, in the first place, that the 
objects to be classified, be well understood and defined ; and 
in the second place, that tbey be not transient in their nature 
or arbitrary in their formation, but permanent and fixed. The 
want of these attributes in diseases, it is well known, has been 
an insuperable objection to the adoption of nosologies, and 
surely their total absence in the remote causes of diseases is far 
more urgent against any attempt at classification of these inap- 
preciable and ever fleeting agents. Nor is the analogy addu- 
ced by Dr. Smith a correct one. The substances which serve 
as our nutriment and supply our materia medica, are the pro- 
per objects of classification, because they are endowed with 
permanent and sensible properties, and hence no one will deny 
the propriety of the arrangements adopted by the naturalist to 
distiu^'uish them. But are the remote causes of disease of the 
same nature ? Do they present the same distinguishing fea- 
tures, are they constant in their operation, and can the pheno- 
mena attendant on them be reduced to any fixed rules ? Con- 
tagion, wlii.ch is perhaps the strongest instance that could be 
adduced against our argument, is it uniform in its action, or 
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are its laws indisputable ? Does it not vary in its effects, and 
frequently after pre.«enting for a time a series of similar pheno- 
noeua, which flatter the medical philosopher with the hope of 
a complete analysis, does it not suddenly change its mode of 
operation, and elude his grasp as though it were an entire new 
being? If any proof be wanting of the accuracy of this state- 
ment, Uok at vaccination, and observe, how after having pro- 
mised for twenty years and upwards to prove a never-failing 
prophylatic against the variolous contagion, it has been com- 
pelled to yield to a new and unexpected attack of the foe it has 
so long held in subjection. To continue the argument would 
exceed our limits. In the course of our review we shall give 
particular illustrations in relation to the view we have taken. 
Our author is, we are happy to perceive, a non-contagionist. 
The following extract presents a curious picture of the incon- 
sistencies and ignorance of the older physicians, upon whose 
authority so much stress is laid by the contagionists in favour 
of their doctrine. 

'^ If the older physicians were able to detect a contagious attribute ia 
fever, is it not remarkable, that they were incapable of discovering the dis- 
tinct and communicable nature of small-pox, chicken-pox, measles, and 
scarlet fever ? and is it not equally remarkable, that the same inductive 
mode of reasoning, which finally determined the causes and pathology of 
these diseases, should have led to doubts, and even to a positive denial, of 
the communicability of fevers ? These facts strongly confirm the opinion 
that the doctrine of febrile contagion was originally founded on loose and 
unphilosophicai data. Is it probable, that at the time when the sciences 
were receiving large accessions of truth, and when the mode of reasoning, 
by which tlio&e accessions were made, was applied to this subject, that then, 
physicians of unquestionable talents and integrity, would have assailed a 
doctrme which had received universal approbation, had they not discovered, 
by a careful examination of facts, that it was founded in error ? The accu- 
rate and extensive observations of the present day are in perfect accordance 
with their conclusions ; and, if future inquiries be conducted in the manner 
which of late years has been so successfully pursued, we cannot doubt, that 
before the lapse of the present century, the dogma which asserts the specific- 
contagiousness of yellow fever, plague, dysentery, typhus, and other fevers, 
will be forgotten, or only remembered as an error of the schools.^ — ^Pages 
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After a short review of the labours of our countrymen, more 
especially on the subject of contagion, Dr. Smith proceeds to 
state, that the poison of yellow fever, like the exhalations which 
produce intermittent and remittent fevers, springs originally 
from the soil. Before this fever can become contagious, there- 
fore, the body which is affected by it must actually regenerate 
the poison. To this, however, our author justly contends, that 
the system is no more adequate than it is to the reproduction 
and exhalation of any mineral poison introduced into the sys* 
tem, and sufficient to destroy life. 

Dr. Smith next inquires whether patients, suffering under 
yellow fever, may be approached with impunity ? In the ma- 
jority of instances we may confidently assert, that no danger 
whatever h to be apprehended from a close approach to the 
sick, even in the foulest, most confined, and ill ventilated apart- 
ments. There are cases, however, where several persons are 
crowded together, sick witkthis, and we may add any other 
disease, in which a peculiar excretion of vitiated human efflu- 
via takes place, which may produce disease in all those who 
are subjected to its influence. This will particularly happen 
where personal cleanliness is neglected, and the disease has 
been allowed to run on to a late stage. The virus, thus ge- 
nerated, is very different, however, from contagion. It does 
not produce the identical disease with that of those who are 
already affected, but, in general, typhus fever ; and this whe- 
ther the sick be suffering under plague, yellow or bilious fe- 
vers. One exception seems to arise to this rule ; but it is un- 
founded. Typhus may be produced by exposure to the cause 
which we are noticing in cases where the disease prevailing 
may be typhus itself. Even in this case, however, contagion 
has nothing to do with the communication of the disease. Our 
author explains this in a manner entirely satisfactory : 

" This error, respecting the contagious quality of tn>hus, is at once cor- 
rected by distinguishing secreted poisons, from effluvia generated by fou^ 
excretions. Persons in good health, when long confined in close apart- 
ments, will produce a miasm of the same qualities, as that which frequently 
srirronnds the bodies of those labouring under fever. The former has been 
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comidered as the primary cause of typhus, and the latter a specific conta- 
f ion, merely because the first origfinates from persons in health, and the se- 
cond from bodies diseased. But there is in fact no material difference be- 
tween them, as is obvious by their producing similar effects. Healthy ex- 
cretions are cceteris paribus^ longer in undergfoing the changes which result 
in the production of the typhus poison than those which are thrown out in 
putrid diseases. The excreta, in the second stage of typhus and some other 
fevers are generally in a vitiated or putrescent state at the moment of their 
elimination ; and consequently they so rapidly become pestiferous in a con- 
fined situation as to give jplausrbility to the idea of a specific contagion.^ — 
Pages 31, 32. 

The first order in the author's arrangement of the remote 
causes of febrile disease, is contagion. In classifying the dis- 
eases produced and propagated by this principle or cause, Dr. 
Smith adopts the two first genera proposed by Dr. Hosack in 
his well-known letter to Dr. Chisholm. Under the first genus 
are included those diseases which are communicated by contact 
exclusively ; under the second, those which are communicated 
by contact, and likewise through the medium of the atmos- 
phere. The third class of Dr. H., including those diseases 
which are communicated through an impure atmosphere only, 
is. altogether rejected by our author, and, we think, very cor- 
rectly. 

The second order, is infection. This is defined to be a febri- 
fic agent, produced by the decomposition of animal and vege- 
table substances, existing usually in the state of a gas or mi- 
asm^ and infesting filthy houses, ships, marshes, &c. 

It is often objected by the contagionists, that if yellow and 
other fevers were produced by infection, as it has been now 
defined, they would more frequently occur where there are of- 
fensive collections of putrifying substances. On this objec- 
tion our author observes. 

" But this reasoning is by no means satisfactory. It should be recollect- 
ed that the qualities of the eflSuvia exhaled from putrescent substances may 
be diversified by a variety of circumstances ; and particularly by the kind 
of materials undergoing corruption, their proportions, state of mixture, and 
degrees of temperature and moisture. The secret influences of the at- 
mosphere too, especially those which favour the prevalence of pestilen- 
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tial epidemics, may be supposed to have tin agency in varying the properties 
of miasmata.^ Pages 43, 44. 

We may add, that it is no longer contended by those most 
conversant with the history of yellow fever, that filth is neces- 
sary to the production of that disease. It frequently occurs 
and spreads in situations where no filth is at all perceptible. 

Dr. Smith reduces infection into genera and species. His 
two first genera, are the species adopted by Dr. Edward 
Miller, the koino miasma and the idio miasma. This sug- 
gestion of Dr. Miller is justly considered the most valua- 
ble improvement ever made in the philosophy of epidemics. 
To these two genera our author adds a third, which is a com- 
pound of both. This he denominates idio-koino miasma. On 
the two first genera we do not think it necessary to offer any 
remarks. With respect to the third, we have some doubts as 
to the propriety of constituting it a distinct genus. Dr. Smith 
admits, that it is impossible to decide whether, in this combi- 
nation, the miasms are in a state of mixture or chemically 
combined. Now we do not see any satisfactory reason for ad-? 
mitting that they are either. The miasms constituting the two 
first genera may act simultaneously on the same individual, 
and produce the combined effects of both, and yet be widel}' 
separate, or, in other words, not at all combined as a tertiuni 
quid. 

The mere circumstance of the simultaneous occurrence of 
certain effects, does not seem to us to warrant the inference as- 
sumed by Dr. S., that the causes too were so intimately com- 
bined as to constitute a distinct agent, the compound product 
of both. And here is an instance of the fallacy of instituting 
a philosophical classification of agents, with the very modes 
of being of which we are totally unacquainted. 

Notwithstanding this exception, we have been highly inter- 
ested in the perusal of the remarks relative to this genus of dis- 
eases. Under this head, is classed Bancker-street fever of 
1820, which proved such a bitter source of contention in thi*; 
city, and created an almost unexampled distraction and divi« 
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sion in our medical ranks. By some, the famous committee oi' 

seven for instance, the disease was decidedly pronounced to be 
yellow fever ; by others, it was with as much vehemence pro- 
nounced to be typhus ; while a third party, of the existence of 
which Dr. S. does not seem to have been aware, pronounced it a 
bilious remittent fever, attended with typhous symptoms. To 
this last Dr. Smith belongs, and, we believe, a large majority 
of the profession, not excepting many of tho^e who formerly 
were ranged in the two first divisions. The fever which ap- 
peared among the blacks in Philadelphia in 1820, is also very 
properly referred to this same class of compound fever. The 
Morbus Hungaricus of Pringle, and the pestilence of Athens, 
recorded by Thucydides, arc also ranged here, with some 
very interesting remarks on their peculiar nature and causes. 

In some additional observations on the foregoing genera, 
Dr. Smith makes mention of dysentery. This disease he con- 
siders to be, in general, vicarious of certain kinds of fever, de- 
pending upon a peculiar predisposition of the system, and 
arising from the same efficient causes which give birth to inter-^ 
mittent and remittent fevers. 

Rejecting contagion altogether as a source of dysentery, 
Dr. Smith believes, that it may be produced by all the three 
miasms which have been already enumerated, being no other 
than the fever produced by these causes turned in upon the 
bowels — the febris introversa of Sydenham. He admits, how- 
ever, that it may occur epidemically, from some secret epide- 
mic state of the atmosphere, concurring with other ordinary 
causes of disease, as vicissitudes of the weather* improper 
diet, and in this case infectious miasm may be altogether out 
of the question. Here is another difficulty in the way of our 
author's system of generalising remote causes, depending upon 
circumstances altogether beyond our cognizance. 

Species of Infection. Our author makes each of his genera 
comprise two species : the first, or the mild form to which he pre- 
fixes the ordinal number «:r^u<ro^; the second, or the malignant, 
distinguished by the particle per — thus following the example 
of the chemists in their distinction of the oxides. 
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Oenus 1. Species 1. Proto-koino Miasma. This species 
includes those exhalations of the soil which have been hitherto 
known under the appellation of marsh miasmata ; and which 
produce intermittent and remittent fevers, hepatic and intesti- 
nal derangements. We must pass over the history of this mi- 
asm, which is sufficiently well known, and go on to observe, 
that in the course of his remarks Dr. Smith positively de- 
nies, that yellow fever is the same with the fevers produced by 
this species of miasm, or even that it differs from them in 
grade only. They have been supposed to be identical, be- 
cause the bilious fevers are occasionally accompanied with black 
vomit and yellowness of the eyes and skin ; and in the West In-* 
dies, he conceives, there is probably much difficulty in distin^ 
guishing the worst case of malignant bilious fever from genu- 
ine yellow fever. He considers them, however, as specifically 
different. 

m 

'* If a majority of these cases maDifest the a'lgtis of bilious remitteDt fe-» 
ver, they should be regarded as distinct from yellow fever, notwithstanding 
the malignity of some of them ; and on the other hand, if in the greater 
number, the characteristics of yellow fever clearly and unequivocally 
appear, they should be considered specifically different from protch-koino mU 
fLSTncU fevers."'f— Page 76. 

Species 2. Perkoino Miasma. This embraces the poisons 
of yellow fever and plague. It will be perceived by a refer- 
ence to the author's definition of his specific diflerences, that 
the first species, or the proto-koino, includes the mild, and the 
second, or perkoino, the malignant form of the poison distin- 
guished by the generic appellation of koino miasma. ' The 
causes, then^ differ in d^ree only. We have just seen, how- 
ever, in considering the first species of this genus, that our au- 
thor denies that the effects differ in degree only ; he says, they 
are specifically different. Is there not a palpable contradiction 
here f If two species of causes differ in degree only, and the 
effects of these causes differ specifically y what then do these last 
more than differ in degree likewise i The very distribution of 
the distinctive prefixes, carries the idea that the two poisons 
differ merely \r\ the degree of intensity ; and of the incorrect-^ 
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ness of this view Dr. Smith is equally aware with our-- 
selves. And, therefore, enter taining^this opinion of their es- 
sential diflerencey he should either bav^ made distinct genera 
of these two poisons, or made a more essential difference be- 
tween hi^ species. 

We are surprised that our author should not have enume- 
rated more grounds of distinction between the causes of 
bilious and of yellow fever. He says the latter is distinguish- 
ed from the former by its more virulent and pestilential qua- 
lities, and by its occurring for the most part in cities. To 
this we have some objection, both as being not altogether 
correct and perspicuous, and secondly as being \ery imper- 
fect. In the first place, it is familiar to all, that bilious fever 
is frequently as malignant and fatal as yellow fever; and 
therefore mere violence of effect is not sufficient growid for a 
philosophical distinction between their causes. The two 
causes differ, because they, produce entirely different effects ; 
the diseases they respectively produce being essentially differ- 
ent in their history, appearance, seat, progress, and method 
of treatment. Yellow fever is not confined to cities. It be- 
longs to tnarilime situations generally, and never occurs in 
cities remote from a sea atmosphere. This fact is pretty well 
established, and there is therefore no reason to apprehend, 
with our author, that our cities in the interior will at some fu- 
ture day be subject to this fever- In the tropics even, the 
yellow fever is never known in the interior, but always con- 
fines its ravages to the sea-shore, whether a populous city exist 
there or not. It will even arise at sea, when neither a crowd- 
ed population nor masses of public filth cap be apprehended. 
As we shall soon have an opportunity of recurring to this 
subject, we shall not enforce any more arguments at pre- 
sent. 

Our author, as might have been expected, is a supporter of 
the domestic origin of this fever. Unpopular as this theory 
appears to the mass of people generally, its truth must sooner 
or later be made to appear, in a manner that must silence all 
attempts at contradiction, however specious or well directed 
ad captandum. The following are the facts adduced as 
nroofs of this tbeorv : 
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1. Yellow fever appears in the first instance among those 
who have had no communication with imported infection. 

2. It prevails as an epidemic in the warm seasons of the 
year only, and ending with the appearance of frost. It is 
n^ver propagated by the sick when removed out of the infected 
district, whether to tlie country, to a neighbouring city, or 
even the uninfected parts (however filthy) of the same city. 

3. The entire desertion of an infected district does not stay 
the eitension of the poison, nor diminish the danger of visit- 
ing the district so infected. 

Dr. Smith does not deny, however, that the poison may be 
imported in the hold of a ship ; in other words, that an infect- 
ed district may be created in such a situation, and become 
thus transferable from a warm to a temperate climate. In 
this case, the disease will not prevail as an epidemic, but be 
confined and limited within its original sphere of action. 

We regret that our limits compel us to stop short here with 
the review of this interesting work. We shall, on an early 
occasion, continue our remarks, and in the meantime beg to 
express the hope, that the very excellent author will not mis- 
interpret the tenor of our criticism, nor the spirit of candour 
and friendly impartiality with which it has been submitted. The 
subjects of which he treats are theoretical and important, and 
obnoxious to great discrepancy of opinion and variety of ar- 
gumentation ; and we sincerely believe that to an ingenuous 
miud like his, anxious to elicit truth, scrutiny will be always 
desirable, and discussion always grateful. 
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At the approaching close of the year, we do not know 
of a task more grateful than to record on our pages the merit 
of departed worth, which, during Uie lapse of the last twelve 
months, has been removed from our sphere by the wise dis- 
pensation of a just and over-ruling Providence. With the 
subjects of both the following notices we were personally ac- 
quainted, and can therefore add our mournful testimony to the 
unexaggerated praise of their respective biographers. If not 
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to have lived altogether in vain — if to have contributed to the 
general weal by intellectual and bodily exertions oi no ordi- 
nary extent, entitle them to the affectionate and grateful re- 
membrance of their survivors, and to an honourable distinc- 
tion in the annals of our professional history, then will they 
not have failed to secure these just tributes to their extensive 
usefulness, their acknowledged talents, and their proverbial 
worth. 

Extract from an obituary notice of William Moore, M. D. 

of New-York, who died on the 2d day of April, 1824, in the 

71st year of his age. 

'*Fevr persons have passed throug^h life, and enjojed a larger sbare'of mo- 
ral and professional reputation, and fewer still who have taken less pains to 
create or maintain them : he seemed to be alike unconscious of his* intel- 
lectual acquirement, and his moral excellence ; the knowledge of one was 
repressed by the moderate estimate which he had formed of himself, and 
the other was the spontaneous result of a naturally benevolent temper, al- 
ways acting under the influence of recognised Christian obligation ; and 
when such men do wrong, << yerily their advocate is in heaven [^ — Some 
idea of the estimate which the public formed of his worth, maybe gathered 
from the fact, that he has been frequently called to occupy responsible offi- 
ces, from which he has as often retired, but was never removed. He was» 
as far back as the year 1787, associated witli a number of physicians for the 
purpose of giving clinical instruction in the alms-house, to the medical stu- 
dents of this city. He was successively Trustee of Columbia C'ollegc, 
President of the Medical Society of this city, and Trustee of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in the University of this state. In all the rela- 
tions in which he stood to society, (and we are sure we do not speak the lan- 
guage of panegyric) his character was a model for the imitation of all 
those who have yet to lay the foundations either of a medical or moral rep- 
utation : intelligent, amiable, and ingenuous, he endeared himself alike to 
the learned and the ignorant ; cheerful, humane, and conscientious, he 
could sympathise with th^ sick, while he would leave nothing undone for 
their amendment ; and mo dest, benevolent, and charitable, he believed no 
ill of his neighbour, without the most unequivocal evidence, and then al- 
ways with regret. Oar sincere wish is, that those of us who knew his 
worth, would strive to emulate his virtues." — JVew-York Med» Repots 

Extract from a Biographical Notice of the late James Kent 
Piatt, M. D. Professor of the Institutes of Surgery in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

We have not room for the details of the earlier part of Dr. 
P!att'»life, As early as the days of his piipilage, " he distiir- 
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gulsfaed himself by his assiduity in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, while his talents and manly virtues commanded the 
universal respect and affection of his associates." After vidt- 
ing Europe, he settled in New- York, from which place ill 
health soon drove him to the West Indies, whence he returned 
without hiaving experienced much benefit. 

" In 1823,116 receiired the honourable appointment of Professor of the In- 
stitutes of Surgfery in the University of Vermont. It may easily be ima- 
gined that, situated as Dr. Piatt was, with his constitution daily wasting 
away under a fatal disease, the undertaking of an enterprise like this must 
necessarily hare been attended with extreme hazard. He was not, how- 
ever, to be deterred by such considerations from entering the lists of boor 
ourable competition. He accordingly accepted the appointment which had 
been proffered to him, and in the winter of 1823-4 delivered a oourse of 
lectures on surgery, which is spoken of in terms of the highest commenda* 
tion. The effort, however, was too great, and he had scarcely finished his 
course, when the pulmonary disease with which he had so long struggled^ 
developed itself with fatal rapidity, and in a few weeks terminated his earth* 
\y career. 

'' Such is a brief sketch of the life of one, who, if he had been spared to 
maturer ysars would, without doubt, have become a distinguished ornament 
of the profession to which he belong^. As it is, it is consolatory to reflect 
that he has left behind him a bright example of early talent and virtue^ 
which it is to be wished may not prove altogether unavailing. 

*' In his manners he was simple, unaffected, and manly. His conduct 
was uniformly governed by principles of nice honour and strict integrity. 
As a friend, he was sincere, disinterested, and generous. His heart was the 
scat of every honourable principle and ennobling sentiment, and what is of 
still greater importance, his whole life evinced that he was under the con- 
stant influence of religious responsibility. There are few perhaps who 
^ have left this world at so early an age whose worth was more generally con- 
fessed, and whose character was more universally admired by all who knew 
him. 

'* Besides several anonymous productions on medical subjects, character- 
ized by much acuteness of intelect, Dr. Piatt published two interesting 
papers — ^the one *' A Case of Hydrops Articuli occurring in the shoulder,^ 
the other " A Case of Epistaxis successfully treated by Immersion, com- 
municated in a letter to Dr. John B. Beck, of New- York." The former of 
these appeared in the American Medical Recorder, Vol. IV. and the latter 
in the Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences, Vol. II.. 
—(A! Y. Medkal and PhysicalJoJfrruil) *''^- I^- ^-^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE^ 

We owe an apology to Dr. Pascalis, for having unguarded- 
ly been led to an erroneous exposition of^his views in relation 
to the sulphate of quinine as a remedy in intermittent fever. 
Dr. Pascalis is evidently aware of the efficacy of this tonic, 
and of the many important uses to which it has already been 
applied. He merely meant to denounce the idea that this me- 
dicine was a ipedjki an idea which has become shamefully 
prevalent, and which is no less repugnant to reason, than it is 
fraught with danger to the lives of patients. In cheerfully 
tendering this apology, we most sincerely hope that Dr. Pas- 
calis will not for a moment suppose that we c*uld entertain any 
doubt of his professional acquirements or usefulness. 
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On Mii/ormaHon of the External Ear. By M. Bernard. — Alcxuuder 
Trippet, aged eight jears» was admitted inlo the Hopital des Enfans in the 
course of the month of September, 1822, labouring under a slight derange- 
ment of the stomach. A few days after his admission, a deep, infundibuli 
form cavity, the bottom of which was situated inwards and forwards, and 
through which the boy heard, whether the natural opening was closed or 
not, was observed behind the auricle of each ear and before (he mastoid 
process : a probe introduced into this cavity passed to the depth of several 
lines. 

The auricle had experienced no alteration, except that the opening of 
the meatus extemus was thrown forwards, and was narrower than usual 
The meatus was free, but its bottom was not visible. The hearing was 
dull, and the boy answered only in monosyllables. He was on the point of 
being discharged, when he was attacked with a malignant sore throat, 
which carried him off in a few days. The following appearances were ob- 
served on a careful examination of the two ears : the adventitious open, 
ing, which was wholly concealed by the auricle, terminated at the bottom 
of the meatus extemus ; the cartilage of which was wanting at this part, 
as will be hereafter described. 

There were neither membrana tjrmpani nor the small bones of the ear ; 
a very thin mucous membrane lined the cavity of the tympanum land the 
two canals, which became anteriorly confounded with the skin : the length 
of the accidental canal was about four or five lines ; that of the right side 
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was closed by some thick crusts, which could not be extracted daring MSb^ 
The meatus exteraus, which was slightly contracted, was five or six lines 
long : it was canred forwards : the posterior part of the cartilage, inter- 
rupted by the inner orifice of the adventitious canal, was attached in one 
part to the base of the sygomatic process, and on the other to the mastoid. 
This latter eminence was excavated at its base, to form the posterior paries 
of the adFentitious canal : the mastoid cells were only covered by a very 
thin layer of a compact substance. 

At the bottom of the meatus extemus, the internal paries of the cavity 
of the tympanum and the openings communicating with the labyrinth were 
perceptible. 

In several parts the temporal bone was extremely thin; the petrous pQr«> 
tion was, however, in no respect altered. — Land, J\![ed. Repoi. 



Hydrocephahu Intemus. — In the last Number of the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal Journal there is a short, but in our minds, an important commubication 
on the subject of hydrocephalus irUermu, or as we would term it, hydroce- 
phalus octifitf, from the pen of Dr. Maxwell, of Dumfries. Previously to 
our author's entrance on public practice, he saw about twenty-five cases of 
this disease, all terminating fatally. He naturally concluded, therefore, 
that the methodui medendi was inefBcient, and that some new or more ac- 
tive mode of treatment must be resorted to, if success were to be looked 
for. In many of these fatal cases the little patients had been bled with 
leeches and from the arm — ^purged, &c. It was therefore determined to 
abstract blood in a more bold and decided manner than had yet been tried. 
Of about nine^ cases treated in the manner to be described, sixty reco- 
vered— « proportion greater certainly than is usually observed in ordinary 
practice. 

Dr. Maxwell has selected only two cases out of nearly ninety, in order 
not only to show that the disease was really hydrocephalus acutus, as far as 
symptoms can prove, but also to illustrate the mode of practice pursued. 
One of these two cases will be sufficient for our purpose. 

** Master J., set. 7, a healthy boy, became dull and indisposed to his usual 
exercise, complaining of headache, which, with much languor, increased 
daring six or eight days. The bowels were frequently moved by purga- 
tives. At this period pain in the head became more distressing, and the 
bowels were difficultly moved. The boy showed no inclination to leave tbe 
house ;— he rested frequently his head in his hands upon a table, or in a 
kneeling posture on a chair ; the muscular power of his limbs began to fUl ; 
the pulse became rapid ; pain of the head excessive, with occasional remis- 
sions, and during these, constant drowsiness came on. StiU, however, there 
was a considerable disposition to take food, although it was passed half di- 
gested. The mind now became indistinct, with inability to articulate ; vi- 
rion was imperfect ; the evacuations took place without his attention: 
Vou.1. . 24 . 
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•qnintiogr next appeared i pulse 160— frequent expresiions of pain in ibe^ 
head ; muscles in the neck became supple, the head rolling upon the breast 
and shoulders, with immobility of the pupils and total want of expression in 
the ejes ; the face pale and inanimate. ' Mr. J., his father, a medical gev 
deman, requested that I would take the sole direction of the case, observ- 
ing, that he was well aware that extreme bleeding was the only means by 
which the child could be recorered ; desiring that it might be carried to 
whatever extent it might bo thought necessary ; and "that, if the child 
should sink under such active treatment, he would still Fetain a warm sense 
of gratitude for the painful task which be had imposed on me. The time 
was fixed for the operation, and, with the father^ consent, I invited roy me- 
dical friends, Dr. 6., Mr. S., Mr. M., and Mr. St., to be present. The fa- 
ther, after providing every thing neicessary, withdrew to a remote part o€ 
the house, waitii^, with the anxiety of an affectionate parent, the fate of 
an only. son. 

** The boy was laid on a mattress, his head somewhat lower than the rest 
of the person, medical gcatlemcn holding each wrist ; the jugular vein on 
the right side was opened ; it bled rapidly — the stream was frequently in- 
terrupted to prevent fainting. The bleeding was continued till syncope 
began to take place : a little negus was then given ; when the pulse reviv- 
ed, the finger was removed from the orifice, and the blood allowed to flow 
till the gentlemen agreed that the pulse could no longer be felt. The pa- 
tient at this time had no appearance of life, and continued without the least 
symptom of animation for ten minutes^ when he began to revive gradually ; 
and in the evening more favourable symptoms appeared. His mind was re- 
markably improved, as well as his physical powers, being now able to arti- 
isulate, although indistinctly, and to tell the hour on a watch. He had a 
tolerable night's rest, having taken frequently a little water-gruel and beef- 
tea. During the following day there was but little improvement. On the 
third day the bleeding was repeated in the left jugular vein, and a complete 
recovery followed." 

We think this document is highly deserving the attention of our brethren. 
Before water is actually effused — at least to any extent — bleeding must be 
the paramount measure, whether in young or in old.— (JWinjonV Jfled, 
Ckir. Quar. Review.) 



Case ofEffurion of Blood in the Pericardium. By Dr. Del Chiappa.— 
The subject of this case was a cook, robust, twenty-six years of age, and 
plethoric. He complained of difficult, stertorous, short, and wheeeibg res- 
Ipilration ; pulse unequal ; pain behind the sternum and towards the shoul- 
ders; dry cough and bloody sputam. The disorder was first viewed as 
bronchitis, and afterwards as disease of the heart. 

On Ditsedion, a very considerable accumulation of blood was found in 
the pericardium. After a careful examination, " some of the vasa vasomm 
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Were fband to haire opened externally, and consequently to hare famished 
the extrarasated blood.— Xon. JIfei. Repot, 



On rvplwre of ike Heat^. By A. L. J. Bay le.— From the dissection of a 
case which fell under his care, and an accurate examination of those re* 
corded by Moi^gragni, Bohnius, Bonet, Senac, Morand, Ferrus, Bland, Ros- 
tan, Andral, and others, M» Bayle has drawn the following conclusions :-•• 

1. That of nineteen cases of rupture of the heart, fourteen occupied the 
left Fentricle, and principally its anterior surface near the apex ; three th6 
right ventricle; one the apex; and another the inter'-rentricuiar septum. 

2. That in the majority of cases the heait was remarkably soft, and in 
some cases of a brownish cdour around the perforation. 

3. That of ten patients affected with rupture of the heart, one was be- 
tween 50 and 60 years of age, another between 6d and 70, six between 70 
and 80, and two between 80 and 90. 

4. That of the same number of patients^ eight died instantly, one at the 
expiration of about two hour^ and another at the end of fburteen.-^/6Mf. 



On the Comes ofAborUtm and on the Means of Prevention. By M. Ant. 
Duges. — After an interesting inquiry on this subject, M. Duges recapitu- 

r 

Xaites as foUows :**^ 

1. That abortion is commonly the consequence of a unirersal molimen^ 
with determination of blood towards the uterus. 

2. That this molimen does not act in directly exciting the contractions oF 
the uterus, but in giving it the contractility of which it is wanting. 

3. That in abortion occasioned by violence done to the uterus^ or by the 
evacuation of the waters, a sort of inflammation is required to produce the 
same e£^ts as the moHmen produces in spontaneous abortion. 

4. That abortion differs especially, physiologicdly speaking, from ac« 
couchement at the full period, inasmuch as, in the latter case, the uterus 
enjoys a sufficient degpnee of contractility : as it has no need of aid, and as 
jnoUmen or febrile disposition only diminishes its efforts. 

5. That the means adopted for arresting the moimen are the most proper 
for proventing abortion, and that bleeding holds the first rank amongst 
diem. 

6. Finally, that from the utility of bleeding for facilitating accouchement 
at the full period, one cannot argue against its efficacy for the prevention 
of abortion ; the circumstances being not only different, but even wholly 
opposite.-— /6uf. 



Of the Efficacy ff the Root of the Artemisia F^Uguris (Mvg-woH) in 
Fjptlepsy. By Professor C. G. Hufeland.— Dr. Burdabh, of Wiebal, near 
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SbTftu, having been io the habit of employingr the root of this plant in 
epilepsy, Professor Hufelaod was induced to try its effisctB. 

Dr. Bnrdach recommends the root to be gathered about the middle of 
October, to be dried in the shade without washing, and not to be powdered 
until shortly before its exhibition. It should be taken in powder, within 
half an hour of the expected accession of the parox3rBm, when the paroxysm 
oaa be foreseen, in the dose of a coffee-spoonful (from SO to 70 grains) in 
* a little warm beer : the patient ought to be placed in bed, well covered, 
and to drink warm beer. Copious perspiration n the result, whjeh having 
subsided, the patient may leave his bed. 

Dr. Burdach asserts that the first dose generally procures some relief, 
and sometimes performs a complete cure. He advises the dose of this 
medicine to be repeated on alternate days. 

Profeiifior Hufeland prescribed this remedy in ten cases of epilepsy in the 
•» Polyclinical Institution of Berlin." Of these, three were perfectly 
cured, thr«»e obtained relief, the paroxysms becoming \em freqnenti and 
much loss severe; and four derived no advantage from its nse. These 
experiments deserve to be repeated in this country ; for, according to the 
observationi of Hufeland and Burdach, this substance seems to possess 
more efficacy in the disease than a priori reasoning would lead us to 
expect from any single remedy, especially when we connect the pathology 
of the disorder with the means of remedying it— *16mI. 



Que in vfhich Asphyxia vxu produced by the detelopmeni of a Tumour 
in the Larynx, By G. Ferrus, Physician to Salpdtridre.— A female, aged 
forty, was admitted into the SalpHrUre^ in June 1820, after an attempt to 
commit suicide : but during her stay in the hospital, she evinced no sign of 
mental alienation. She had been greatly addicted to venereal excesses, 
and to the abuse of spiritous liquors. Her constitution was robust. Upon 
her entrance into the hospital, it was remarked that the tone of her voice 
was feeble and indistinct This symptom continued to increase for eighteen 
months, until respiration became extremely difficult, her face injected, and 
the eyes prominent About seventeen months from the period of her ad- 
mission, she began to complain of pain towards the superior opening of the 
larynx. Respiration had then become very painful and difficult, and cere^ 
bral congestion was eminent General and local blood-letting were em- 
ployed, but without benefit. Her symptoms, about this time, presented 
accessions of severity, and assumed the character of the most violent 
paroxysms of asthma. The pain and difficulty of respiration felt at the 
larynx, and an obstacle felt there to the entrance of air into the lungs, 
' pointed it out as the seat of the disease ; yet no mechanical obstruction 
from the pressure of tumours, or from other causes^ could be detected; 
whilst an abundant mucous expectoration caused an affection of the bron- 
chiss, and even of the langs, to be suspected to form a part, if not the whole 
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df the aliment It was, however, decided, from the syroptoros referrible to 
the larynx, that the disease most nearly resembled oedema of the glottis. 
The intensity of the symptoms increased until asphyxia took place. In 
this state tracheotomy was performed; but the attempts made to re- 
suscitate the patient did not succeed. 

DissecHon twenty-four kourt after death, — The cavity of the oraoinm 
presented nothing remarkable beyond a sanguineous injection of the brain, 
and the cerebellum of an unusually large size. The vessels of this org^ 
were also considerably injected. 

The abdominal viscera were sound. The lungs were healthy, excepting 
a slight adhesion on the right side, at a part where a small mass of tubercles 
was developed. The trachea and larynx were removed in order to be ex- 
amined with accuracy. Having opened the posterior parietes of the 
trachea along its whole extent, the first object which attracted attention 
was the occlusion of the glottis by a tumour the size of a laige almond. 
Thie tumour adhered by a somewhat large base to two fibro-ntembranoas 
folds, which form the left laryngeal ventricle, and at the angle formed by 
the tkjrroid cartilage. Its surface was irregular, tuberculated, and pos- 
sessing the same consistence as fungous tumours. Its colour was similar 
to the mucous membrane covering the rest of the larynx. Another tumour 
of the same nature, but of a very small size, was situated on the opposite 
side of the larynx : it was inserted a little higher up than the large tumour. 

The appearance of these tumours led to the suspicion that a syphilitic 
affection existed in this individual, an opinion which was strengthened by 
her character, and which an examination of the gtaital oiigans confirmed. 

In tills case, had tracheotomy been earlier performed, the existence of 
this tumour might have been ascertained, and its extirpation might have 
been even accomplished.— /6u/. 



Symptomi of Phthisis brought on from the presence of a foreign body,-^ 
A woman, about fifty years of age, had all the symptoms of phthisic, for 
which she was treated without success. All at once she brought up a frag- 
ment of bone by coughing, which she recollected having swallowed eight 
months before, when eating soup. She voided a pint and a half of purulent 
matter in the course of twenty-four hours, and became perfectly restored to 
health. Dr. S. Luiscius, who relates the case, puts as a query — where was 
the bone lodged ?'^London Medical and Physical Journal, 

Cases of Sudden Parturition, — Mrs. M., a poor woman, aged twenty- 
seven, being in the habit of assisting her husband in the dredging business, 
like many other females here (Milfoi'd Haven), had spent the whole of this' 
day (Oct 15, 1823,) labouring on the water, although in the ninth month of 
pvegpiancy. On arriving home in the evening, and stepping from the boat 
to the sholre, without any premonitory symptom whatever, she was delivered 
lof a fine boy, which actuallv fell on the beach^ The mother picked it up. 
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uarried it to her oottag^e, a distaoce of a quarter of a mile ; andlneither thtf 
babe nor herself sustained any inconvenience. — N. B. The inhabitants of 
the Tillage where she resides have generally quick labours, and are only 
one remove from a state of nature in their habits. 

Mrs. D., a middle-aged woman, in the ninth month of her pregnancy, 
having dressed herself for breakfast on the morning of February 17th, 1824, 
was in the act of coming down stairs, when suddenly a pain took her, she 
fell 00 her knees, and was delivered of a female child, before any one could 
arrive to her assistaoce. In this case the child was still-born ; nor could I 
by any means animate it, although I persevered more than an hour. — Ibid 



Wound in the i7ead.— -A very serious accident occurred at the weaving 
factory at Dalmamock. A young woman, while in the act of combing her 
hair« had the end of it caught by a shaft turning furiously round : the' whole 
bead was instantly uncovered, and the skin and hairy scalp turned round 
with the machinery ; the skin covering the brows, eye-lids, ^ars, and cheek 
bones, was also torn off. Mr. James Smith, surgeon in Brighton, was in- 
stantly sent for. In the meantime, Mr. M'Arthur put the scalp and cover* 
ing of the upper part of the (ace into a drawer. On the arrival of the suiv 
geon, about twenty minutes after the accident, Mr. Smith replaced the 
9calp and the other torn portions, and dressed the head. On Wednesday 
night she was calm, and perhaps better than might have been expected. 
The head had not been undressed yet ; but the edges of the wound on the 
ikce, ears, eyes, and neck, have become swollen and slightly inflamed, in 
dicating its adhering or growing together. There is a probability that the 
whole scalp will adhere.— 'Between eight and nine years ago, a similar ac- 
cident occurred to a person of the name of Devon. She, however, had the 
scalp buried, and remained in the hospital upwards of twelve months. Since 
that time she has been married, and lives at present at Bridgeton. 
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Uhiversiiy of Virginia, — In the October number of the London Medical 
Repository, wc observe a notice of the departure of Dr. Dunglison, late 
joint*editor with Dr. Copland of that journal, for this country, '* where,^' 

• 

says Dr. Copland, " he has been appointed Professor of the Institutes and 
Practice of Medicine jba the University of Virginia — ^an university recently 
endowed by the American Congress, through the influence of Mr. Jefferson % 
the ex-president of the tJnited States.^ It is not intended to notice the 
gross ignorance of onr government and literary institutions whicV this ex- 
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tract displays, but inerely to state that there can be do strong^cr pr6of of the 
occasional thoughtlessness of a great man than this attempt to place imported 
mediocrity in a situation whioh should be filled by native talent. We have 
had enough of 4hese foreign instructors, who palm off the crude notions of 
second-rate European teachers upon our wondering students, as the splen- 
did productions of original talent, and who write books in round provincial 
jargon, which the candid English and Scotch reviewers call the American 
idiom, while they look with the most tender commiseration upon th« low 
state of medical science among us, and sneer at our profound ignorance of 
the English tongue« 



CincinnaH Jfedical College, — NeaHy a column of the Cincinnati Empo- 
rium is filled by an account of the introductory lectures of the professors, all 
ofwhichitre spoken of in the highest terms. Much spirit and interest 
seems to exist in Ohio on the subject of the Institution, and its prospect of 
success and usefulness is at present flattering. — ^Bo^^oii JHed, Intel, 



John W> WAster, JH, D, of Boston, has been appointed Lecturer on 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology, at Harvard University. — Ibid. 

r 

JVeiD RegiUalions for granting Degrees in Medicine in ike Univereiiy of 
Edinburgh, — The changes proposed in the mode of obtaining degrees in 
Edinburgh, are reducible to the eight following heads :— 

1st. The writing of a Thesis is made optional. 

2. The period of studly is extended from three to four years. 

3. The indulgence granted for study in a foreign University is restricted 
to one year. 

4. Study in London is allowed to count for one year. 

5. A six months^ course of midwifery is added to the established routine 
of study, the *' curriculum,^ as it is technically called. 

6. A three months' course of chemical instruction is added to the six 
months previously required. 

7. Attendance on an hospital for six months in two separate years, is 
now proposed ; or, in lieu of this, attendance for six months as an hospital 
clerk, or pupil Cor nine months at a dispensary, or service in his Majesty's 
army or navy. 

8. The examinations, instead of being altogether in Latin, as heretofore, 
are modelled after the fashion of the Comp^py of Apothecaries in London ; 
—that is to say, the student is examined, ** first as to his proficiency in 
medical Latin, and in the prescribing of medicines; and afterwards, in 
English^ on the different branches of medical science.'* 

Those of our readers who are acquainted widi the old sjrstem of gradua- 
tion in Edinbuifffa, will find here the traces of a very radical reform, — 
Jxmd, JIM. and Phyncol Journal, 



am of Mortaiity for the Cily and ComUn t^ Aeu- York, far Jfovember. 
■ iFnmllu bxtptctor^i Weekly Report.) 
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Remarks on Medical Fees. 

That the practice of medicine as a profession, holds a dis- 
tinguished rank amongst the noblest employments to which 
a man canr devote himself, is a remark too often felt, ai^l too 
obviously apparent to be denied. Physicians as a body, hi 
our country, take a rank in society, and are looked upon with 
a degree of consideration which leaves them nothing to de- 
sire upon that point ; nor can any thing be more obvious than 
that the individual respectability of every member of the pro* 
fession is in a greater or less degree connected with the 
character and standing of the profession as such. Notwith- 
standing no body of men are less in concert, or seem less in- 
fluenced by the esprit du corpSf than physicians. From the 
very nature of the profession, from the frequent calls for 
sympathy and commiseration, from the confidence reposed 
not only in the knowledge and judgment of the practitionefi 
but often in his prudence and friendship, one would suppose 
that its direct tendency would be to give birth to, and foster 

Vol. I. 25 
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every kindly feeling of our nature ; and yet the quarrels of 
physicians are proverbially frequent and bitter, and their 
hatred, in intensity and duration, seems to exceed that of other 
men. This state of things is in some degree attributable to 
the nature of the profession. Dependent upon the favour and 
caprice of the world ; is it to be wondered at, that undue 
means should be used, and contemptible artifices resorted to, 
to attain the desired end ? But after making this concession 
in favour of the bad tendency of the profession in this par- 
ticular, an immense mass of blame must still rest upon it3 
individual members. 

Amongst the most prominent of the sources of discord, is 
the subject of fees. The man of science, who has passed 
" days of study and nights of toil" over his books, will not 
consent to estimate his services by the same standard as the 
mere routine practitioner, the money-making physician ; his 
professional services are of course undersold, and he of conse- 
quence neglected. In the mechanical arts, those who pursue 
this system, are looked upon by their brethren as selfish and 
dishonourable ; in what manner then, should such conduct be 
regarded in members of a liberal and enlightened profession ? 
The regularly educated physician is bound by every 
honourable obligation, to do his duty to his employers, his 
brethren, and himself. His duty to his patients demands that 
he should spare neither time nor expense in acquiring the in- 
formation, and forming the opinions necessary to an enlighten- 
ed mode of practice ; his duty to his brethren calls upon him 
to raise and support the honour land dignity of his profession ; 
and his duty to himself, if he possesses a tittle of honourable 
feeling, imperiously requires that he should demand an honest 
but liberal remuneration for his services. 

The public judge wholly from appearances, and is ever 
ready to believe that what costs little, is worth but little ; and 
hi this belief it is unquestionably right ; for nothing but a 
consciousness of the utter Want of value of a man's opinions, 
and the worthlessness of his practice, could induce him to sell 
his servicei^ for the paltry remuneration, 6o frequently de- 
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umnded by a certain class of practitioners. This remark, 
true in a general sense, is not always so when applied to indi- 
viduals. The artful and designing often gain a temporally 
success by this mean expedient ; but it is acquired entirely at 
die expense of the profession at large, upon which the sins 
of individuals are too often visited. 

We are far from desiring that the physician should demand 
the same compensation from the rich and the poor ; he must of 
necessity regulate his demand by the ability to pay of his 
patient ; but in doing so, let him keep up the impression that 
his services are valuable ; let him charge a proper fee, and 
then make such deduction as the pecuniary circumstances of 
his patient require, and not openly profess to practice medi- 
cine at half-price.* 

This is a point which lies without the pale of authority of 
societies and associations, they cannot assign rules which will 
apply in all cases ; a certain latitude must of necessity foe 
allowed : but no one who throws aside the paltry considera- 
tion of immediate pecuniary influence, can hesitate a moment 
in forming his opinion. It is of no consequence what the 
apology is, which is offered for the deviation from propriety 
in this particular ; no matter whether the practitioner has re- 
moved from the country where he has been by necessity com- 
pelled to make low charges, no excuse can be allowed, not 
even the making it a matter of conscience from a convic- 
tion that his services are worth but little, for in this case, 
common honesty would prevent his imposing them on the 
world. When a man becomes a member of a liberal pro* 



* A striking^ instance of the consequence of this half-price pracHce^ 
Tvhich occurred recently in this city, we have from unquestionable authori- 
ty. A practitioner was called into a family in easy circumstances, in an 
obstetrical case : he made them his usual charge, so trifling and dispropor* 
tionate to the service, that we blush to name it. A respectable and high* 
minded genlleman, who attended a family the next door, was told soon 
after, upon the occurrence of a similar case, that unless he reduced his 
charge to that of his cheap neighbour, he could no longer be contddered 
fhe family pliysician ! 
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fession, he tacitly binds himself both by the ties of honour 
and honesty to follow the customs of its wisest and best mem- 
bers, and when he deviates from them, he ought to meet the 
disapprobation of every individual of the profession ; not a 
silent and slight disapproval only, but open and avowed con- 
tempt. 

In consequence of the inattention, and even ignorance so 
prevalent upon the subject of fees, it was presumed that the 
fee-bill recommended by the College of Physicians in 1815, 
and approved by the Medical Society of the county of New- 
Tork in 1816, would at this time be interesting.'^ 

We shall postpone the subject of exorbitant charges for 
medical services till another occasion ; and although we con* 
sider it a less common offence, still think it one of no incon- 
siderable importance. 



II. 

Observations and Researches on Ctania, or Blue' skin. By 
E. Gintrac. Translated for the Monthly Chronicle. 

[Although cases of this affection are not uncommon, and 
are found recorded as early as the time of Morgagni, they 
have never been collected and arranged in a systematic form, 
nor has any work upon the subject ever been written, till 
the one of Mr. Gintrac just mentioned, and it was thought 
that a translation of a notice of his work, from a late number 
of the Journal Universel des Sciences MedicaleSj could not 
fail of being agreeable and instructive. The word Cyania, 
which is taken from Sir Alex. Crichton, and is used by Good, 
is derived from a Greek word meaning 6/ac, and serves ad- 
mirably to express the appearance of the skin, produced by 
blood which has not been properly subjected to the action of 
air in its passage through the lungs.] 



"^ See first article under the head Mwellanif- 
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The work of Mr. Gintrac, contains fifty-three cases of 
cyania ; all, with one exception, taken from other writers. 
The history of the disease, its causes, symptoms, paroxysms, 
varieties, complications, terminations, and the anatomical and 
physiological observations to which they give rise, are treated 
of in the first part of the work, and the diagnosis, prognosis, 
and the treatment in ordinary cases, and the modification 
rendered necessa];y, from the intervention of other diseases, in 
the second. Of the fifty-three cases just mentioned, /our^een 
arose from the foramen ovale remaining pervious with oblite- 
ration or contraction of the pulmonary artery at its root ; 
in two of these cases, the ductus arteriosus remained per*^ 
vious; in another the aorta rose from both ventricles ; in 
devenj there was a communication between the aorta and the 
two ventricles ; in four of these, there existed an opening be- 
tween the auricles, and the pulmonary artery contracted or 
obliterated ; in tetij there was a passage of the blood from 
both the ventricles into the aorta, with contraction or oblite- 
ration of the lower portion of the pulmonary artery ; in two 
of these cases, the foramen ovale remained open ; in one 
the foramen and the ductus arteriosus were both open, and in 
another there was no separation between the two auricles ; in 
Jivej there was no partition between the ventricles ; in one of 
these the ductus arteriosus was open, and the pulmonary 
artery dilated ; in another this artery was much contracted ; 
in /our, the foramen ovale and the ductus arteriosus were both 
open ; in one of these, there was a contraction of the pulmo- 
nary artery ; and in two other children, these openings were 
closed at the beginning of the second year; in four^ the 
aorta arose from the right ventricle, and the pulmonary artery 
from the left ; in three, there existed but one cavity, the aorta 
and pulmonary artery arising from it by a common trunk in 
one case, and the pulmonary artery branching from the aorta 
in the two other; in oncj the pulmonary artery and aorta 
arose from the summit of the left ventricle ; and in the last, 
the aorta terminated after having given ofi" the usual branches 
to the head and upper extremities, a communication existing 
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between the pulmonary artery and both ventricles, and the 
opening between the two auricles remaining open ; in this 
case the aorta arose from the pulnonarj^ artery. These are 
the facts collected by our author, and they are certainly not 
less interesting than numerous. 

As the Cyania {maladie blue) is generally little known, and 
at the same time abounds in interesting phenomena, we have 
thought proper to extract the following details, which exhibit 
in a strong light the talents and industry of the author. 

Amongst the causes of cyania, are enumerated hereditary 
predisposition, male sex, infancy, the climates of England, 
Germany, France, Italy, Holland and Prussia, the weakness 
of the newly bom, sluggishness of the respiratory powers, 
congenital narrowness of the chest, slow expansion of the 
pulmonary tissue, organic alterations of the lungs, strong 
action of the respiratory muscles, blows, falls, sudden and 
violent movements, spasms, convulsions, severe pain, and 
powerful moral excitement. 

The symptoms are a livid, blueish complexion, sometimes 
a purple or violet, and at others, a blackish colour of the 
skin, more remarkable upon the cheeks, the nose, the lobes of 
the ears, the upper eye-lids, the genital parts, and the hands 
and feet, particularly the extremities of the fingers and toes ; 
the action of sucking in the infant, digestion, stimulants, 
coughing, crying, walking, efforts of every kind, the influ- 
ence of heat and cold, and the access of a fit of sufibcation 
increase it, while rest, sleep, &;c. diminish it. 

The eyes are prominent and moist, the vessels of the con- 
junctiva injected with dark coloured blood, pupils slightly 
moveable, the alse of the nose wide apart, nostrils large, 
lips thick, especially the lower, and of a livid or blackish co- 
lour; gums of a similar colour, spongy, and disposed to 
bleed, tongue irregular and large, face swelled and puffy, 
tinklings in the ears, pain in different parts of the head, some- 
times dull, sometimes acute and occasionally accompanied by 
vertigo. The intellectual faculties are tolerably developed, 
the mind calm, the disposition good and quiet, and the pas- 
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sioDS moderate ; sometimes, however, there is irritability, sad- 
ness and timidity ; the sleep is light, and sometimes disturbed 
by convulsive motions ; the individual can rarely ever lie in a 
horizontal position, or on the left side; he is under the 
necessity of having the head elevated and the trunk slightly 
curved, in order to render the motions of the thorax more 
free; the action of the muscles is destitute of energy, the 
lower extremities are weak, from which arises a disposition 
to rest and quiet ; the gait is slow, and difficult where the 
ground is ascending, often staggering, and sometimes follow* 
ed by great fatigue ; the appetite is generally good, and there 
is a strong predilection for vegetables and fruits ; spiritous 
liquors produce intoxication very easily, and are very injuri- 
ous, there is more or less thirst ; the action of sucking is dif^ 
ficult, and deglutition is often very painful ; chymification is 
laboriously performed, and there is nausea, vomiting, and 
constipation or diarrhoea, though the alvine evacuations are 
often natural ; the respiration is rarely ever free, being most 
commonly accelerated, difficult, oppressed, laborious, panting, 
irregular, accompanied by a greater or less degree of oppres- 
sion, and a frequent threatening of suffocation, by pains in the 
chest, crying, anxiety, sighing, yawning, be. ; cough with ex- 
pectoration either purulent or bloody, or simply viscid ; all 
muscular exertion increases the dyspnoea ; the voice is weak^ 
and the articulation difficult and frequently interrupted ; the 
heart is subject to violent palpitations, which may easily be 
felt and heard ; sometimes there is fainting ; the pulse is rare^ 
ly natural, almost always weak, small, soft, sometimes regular, 
sometimes not, occasionally intermittent, generally frequent, 
beating 80, 90, 100, and even 120 times in a minute. The 
course of the veins is easily traced through the skin, and they 
frequently become varicose. The blood when drawn, appears 
black and thick, and the crassamentum does not separate 
from the serum. The skin is sometimes dry, sometimes 
covered with perspiration ; its heat is nearly always below the 
natural point ; the suffering from cold is habitual, particu- 
Jarly at the extremities, not only in winter but summer. 
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Individaals, affected with this disease, preserve for a lodg 
time the appearance of childhood. The head is sometimes 
pretematurally large, and the sutures have remained open for 
six months after birth. The process of dentition is performed 
languidly; the development of the thorax is incomplete, 
especially at its upper part, while its base becomes broad, and 
the sternum projects. The extremities are slender and emaci- 
ated, the superior ones apparently acquiring an extraordinary 
length. The fingers are long, swollen, and blunt at the ends. 
The nails are large, thick, curved, and of a violet colour. 
The genital organs are slowly developed, and die approach 
of puberty arrives late. The act of reproduction is performed 
passibly well, but the offspring bear marks of weakness and 
debility. The paroxysms are ordinarily produced by some 
hasty motion or effect, or some moral cause, and takes place 
usually after meals, during sleep, or at the moment of awak« 
ing ; their return is regular, and sometimes periodical. 
They commence with oppression, dyspnoea, and threatening 
suffocation, strong spasms of the muscles of the thorax, violent 
palpitation of the heart, or a total cessation of its contrac- 
tions, and syncope. The patient appears to be plunged in a 
state of great weakness and insensibility, or has the appearance 
of a person suffocated. The pulse is small, quick, irregular, 
and intermittent ; sometimes there are convulsions, and some- 
times an increase or diminution of the livid colour of the 
integuments. The body is covered with a cold and viscid 
perspiration ; the alvine dejections are involuntary, and the 
excretion of urine is sometimes suspended. This state may 
last for several hours, and during its access is often attended 
by a species of remission. The termination of the paroxysm 
is gradual, and is proceeded by sobbing and yawning ; the 
deep sighs and continual moaning of the patient, showing the 
profound debility and lassitude in which the disease leaves 

him. 

Generally, the result of the disease is fatal, and the termina- 
tion is hastened by an attack of fever, apoplexy, some cere- 
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bral lesion, the small-pox, dysentery, croup, haemoptysis, 
peripneumony, or phthisis pulmonalis. 

Death is preceded by a rapid increase of the general weak* 
ness, coldness, and lividity of the extremities, extension of the 
oedema, cold and adhesive perspiration over the whole surface 
of the body, pains in different parts, great anxiety, increased 
difficulty of respiration, weakness, and almost total dis* 
appearance of the pulse, convulsions and syncope. This 
termination is sometimes sudden, sometimes ader an interval 
of several hours. The two extremes in point of age, at which 
death took place in the cases given by our author, were 12 
hours, and 57 years. 

A communication, established between the right and left 
cavities of the heart, is ordinarily followed by cyania, but not 
always, since cases are cited by various writers where this 
malformation existed without any consequent discoloration 
of the skin. The reason is obvious ; first the auricles, then 
the ventricles contract simultaneously. If they possess an 
equal force, and the opening offers no greater obstacle on one 
side than on the other, a perfect equilibrium will exist between 
the two columns of blood, and each will follow the course 
assigned to it by nature. Thus the foramen ovale, and the 
ductus arteriosus may neither of them be obliterated, and yet 
the circulation take its right course. 

The diseases with which cyania may be confounded, are aneu- 
rism of the heart, contraction of the opening between the auricles 
and ventricles, as well as of the orifices of the arteries, organic 
alteration of the lungs, derangement of the respiratory func- 
tions, the blue colour of the skin occasioned by suppression 
of the menses, by intense heat, by a great degree of cold, by 
scurvy, and typhus ; the morbus lividus of Hippocrates, the 
febres livida of Euriphron and Galen, the black jaundice, 
and the blue colour, which follows the protracted internal 
use of nitrate of silver. 

Though the disease is incurable, the life of the patient may 
for a time be preserved by attention to diet, by exercise pro? 
Vol. I. 26 



portioned to the strength, by avoiding exposure to the weather, 
by living in a dry, pure air, and in a temperature sufficiently 
high to relieve the habitual sensation of cold, of which this 
class of patients complain, by wearing sufficient clothing to 
protect the body from moisture, and to keep up an equable 
warmth of the surface, by dry warm frictions, food of easy 
digestion, light aromatic tonics, mineral waters, &c. The 
U^atment of the paroxysms consists in keeping the patient 
quiet, and in a situation favourable to an easy motion of the 
chest, and a free performance of the respiration and circulation, 
in dry frictions, inhalation through the nostrils of stimulating 
vapours, the application of heat to the limbs and trunk, be. 

As the principal phenomena of cyania arise iirom a want of 
oxygen, Lentiu has recommended the breathing a highly 
oxygenated air. M. Gintrac supposes it would be too stimn^ 
lating for the lungs. Burns has advised the use of the oxy^ 
muriate of potass ; and Baylies, distilled laurel water, because 
he noticed that it gave venous blood the vermilion colour of 
the arterial ; others have recommended the prussic acid, but 
our author thinks none of these means offer any great prospect 
of advantage. 
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Art. I. J%e Modem Practice of Physic^ exhibiting th^ 
character^ causes^ symptoms^ prognostics^ morbid appearand 
ceSf and improved method of treating the diseases of all 
dimates. By Robert Thomas, M. D., and an honorary 
member of the Historical and Philosophical Society of 
New-York. Seventh American, from the last London 
edition, revised and considerably enlarged by an additioi) 
of much important matter, as well as by an English transla- 
tion of the Formulae or Prescriptions* With an appendix 
by David Hosack, M. D. LL. D. Professor of the 
theory and practice of physic, and clinical medicine in the 
University of New- York ; and one of the physicians of the 
New- York Hospital. New- York, Collins & Co. 1824. 

A Treatise on Domestic Medicine^ pointing out^ in plain 
languagef and as free from professional terma as possible, 
the nature, symptoms^ causes^ probable terminations^ and 
treatment of all diseases incident to men, women, and chiU 
dren, in both cold and warm climates ; as also, appropriate 
prescriptions in English, and the doses of medicine which 
are suitable to different nges. Including likewise effectual 
means for preventing the extension of all infectious diseases, 
and annihilating the power of every kind of contagion ; and 
rules for enabling Europeans, who visit a warm climate to 
escape the yellow fever, and long enjoy a good state of health. 
By RoRERT Thomas, M. D. 8cc. First American edition, 
with many valuable additions of the author not hitherto 
published. By David Hosack, M. D. &c. New-York, 
Collins &; Co. pp. 500. 

As a farrago of the most monstrous crudities that ever 
were heaped together in a medical work, we believe the 
^ Modem Practice of Physic" stands unrivalled in the English 
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language. As such we have always looked upon it as a moat 
dangerous book to place in the hands of students of medicine^ 
and by no means a safe one even in the hands of physicians 
themselves. In making this statement, we believe that we do 
but express the opinion of every intelligent man in the pro-* 
fession of medicine. With regard to the " Domestic Medicine,'* 
its title page is sufficient to indicate its character and preten- 
sions. It may safely be placed on the same shelf, without the 
least disparagement to the merits of either the one or the 
other, with Buchan's Family Physician, Tissot's Advice to the 
People, Henry's Herbal, and Vought's Anti-dysenteric tome. 

Entertaining these views, we hope our readers will not 
suppose for a single moment that we mean to waste our time 
in a review of either of these precious performances. Our 
business is with the American editor ; and we trust we shall 
not exhaust their patience in the few remarks which we shall 

offer. 

Dr. Thomas as author, and Professor Hosack as editor of 
the " Modern Practice of Physic," have travelled so long is 
company throughout this country, that a very peculiar at- 
tachment seems to have sprung up between them. We find, 
accordingly, that Dr. Thomas, in the effervescence of his 
kindly feeling, has dedicated the last edition of bis " Modem 
Practice," to Professor Hosack, while Professor Hosack has 
most graciously condescended to "revise" the "Domestic 
Medicine," and usher it before the American public under 
the sanction of his own name. This is the most charitable 
construction which we have been able to put upon Professor 
Hosack's conduct. With motives, however, we have nothing 
to do ; and we must speak of the fact without any regard to 
such considerations. It is then with mingled feelings of in- 
dignation and regret, that we record the fact, that Dn David 
Hosack, whose pretensions in literature and medicine, are of 
HO ordinary kind ; member of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, and a score of other learned societies ; a Professor in 
the University of New-York ; and above all, a member of a 
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liberal and honourable profession, has degraded himself so 
far, as to stand godfather to a catch-penny production on 
" Domestic Medicine." We asli Professor Hosack seriously, 
how he will justify his conduct, either to himself or to the pub- 
lic f Professor Hosack is the author of some scores of pam- 
phlets on Medicine, Biography, Botanic gardens, Horticul- 
ture, 8cc. which, although they may not have struck the world 
with wonder and amazement, yet should certainly have inspir- 
ed him with an ambition somewhat higher than this. As a 
fellow of the Royal Society of London, we find Dr. Hosack, 
associated with the venerated names of Cuvier, B)u men- 
bach, Berzelius, &c. How will he justify himself to the 
insulted genius of these illustrious men, whose election by 
the Royal Society, was a spontaneous tribute to their merit, 
as honourable to them as it was to the society which gave it ? 
How will Dr. Hosack justify himself to the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, in which he is a Professor f Low as 
that institution unfortunately stands in public estimation, we 
believe even that must have blushed to find one of its Professors 
the mere *^ reviser" of a book on " Domestic Medicine." How 
will Dr. Hosack justify himself to the injured honour of his 
medical brethren i He has recently delivered and published 
an address, in which he speaks in terms of the highest indig- 
nation, of the prevalence and injurious efiects of quackery, 
and suggests methods to repress it. We could ask him, how 
is this ever to be accomplished, if a man of his standing and 
pretensions, in the face of open day, sanctions such works as 
those on "Domestic Medicine.'^" Finally, how will Dr. Ho- 
sack justify himself to the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
to the Historical Society, to the Horticultural Society, to 
the Athenseum f All of these have claims upon him, and he 
is bound as a man of honour to respect those claims. A man 
holding such high and important stations, is not a private 
citizen. He is public property, and as such, his conduct must 
be narrowly examined. That they would sanction his conduct, 
we cannot for one moment believe — on the contrary, we feel 
conscious that it is only their ignorance of the fact, which ha« 
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prevented a uoanimous burst of iodignatioa from being poor* 
ed forth. In concluding our protest on this subject, we call 
upon Dr. Hosack, in the name of the thousand ghosts of de* 
parted societies to which he has belonged-— in the name of 
the thousand skeletons of societies to which he at present 
belongs — in the name of the thousand embryotic societies to 
which he is yet to belong — in the name of the Royal Society 
of London — in the name of the Athenaeum — we call upon him 
seriously to retrace his steps and mend his ways ! There are 
other things of more importance, which he may and can dp 
for the honour of the profession in this country, than *' revis- 
ing" books on ^^ Domestic Medicine," and to these we have 
a right to expect that he will apply himself. 



Art. II. The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and 
Physical Sciences. Supported by an association of Physi** 
cians, and edited by N. Chapman, M. D. &c. No. 17, for 
November 1824. 

The publishers announce in the present number, that they 
have made arrangements to secure the co-operation of Drs. 
Dewees and Godman in the continuance of the work. The 
well-known talents and acquirements of these gentlemen will 
undoubtedly prove no ordinary acquisitions to the editorial 
department. The former of them is, without exception, 
the first writer on obstetrics in this country ; and the ana- 
tomical investigations of the latter have already secured 
him an honourable distinction among our original authors. 
While on this subject we may be allowed to express the 
gratification we experience in witnessing the very spirited 
exertions made in our sister cities for promoting the dignity, 
and increasing the usefulness of their medical institutions, a 
gratification alloyed only by the mortifying reflection, that 
our own city cannot boast of a similar spirit, and is still de- 
pressed below the standard of even her real deserts. How 
can it be otherwise ? Where monopolies and aristocraticai 
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eofttbinatiotis etist to crdsh the hopes, and repress the ardour 
of growing talent ; where professional learning and character 
are estimated by false and elsewhere exploded tests, established 
IB dark days of corruption and intrigue f How can our public 
institutions thrive, our professional reputation be advanced, 
or an esprit du corps be cherished, which shall give life to our 
exertions, add a laudable zeal to our emulation, and at last 
hold forth the promise of a fruitful harvest to the exertions 
of industry and talent ? 

Art. I. An Essay on Indigestion. By Jobn James, M . D. 

It is the object of this paper to point out the importance of dietetic treat- 
ment in dyspepsia, and to defend an opinion, by no means novel, that there 
has been too much stress laid in the pathology of this affection on the seconda- 
ry organs, the salivary glands, the liver, spleen, &c. Dr. James divides the 
alimentary canal into thi-ee ** compartments,^ and the process of digestion 
into three stages. The first division comprehends the stomach and salivary 
system, or the gastric portion ; the second, the duodenum, jejunum, and 
ileum, with the pancreas and liver, or the duodenal portion ; the third, the 
coecum, with the appendix vermiformis, the colon and the rectum, or the 
coecal portion. The ultimate nervous coat, or inner surface of the ali- 
mentary canal is supposed to be the seat of the digestive power, and on a 
chronic incapacity of this coat, indigestion in all cases depends. 

In the treatment c^ indigestion, abstinence is the first rule enjoined 
Active purgfatives and emetics are denounced, except to answer an im- 
mediate mdication. Aromatics and stimulants of every kind are improper. 
Small doses of ipecacuanha, or tartarized antimony made into pills with 
soap, given directly after eating, have been found useful. They imitate 
the effects of sea-sickness, and seem to restore appetite. Where the dis- 
ease has been established some time, the blue pill is indicated ; but mercu- 
ry should not be introduced suddenly into the system. When costiveness 
is urgent, aloes orrhubarb are proper. Large doses of active cathartics 
should be avoided. After a full operation, the bowels should be kept open 
by small doses of rhubarb, jalap, or ipecacuanha, say a grain of either 
made into a pill with soap, and given at long intervals. Rules are given 
for treating occasionally urgent symptoms, as colic, &c. ; but there is 
little or nothing new in thjem. We need not detain the reader longer 
with this paper. 

Ab.t. n. Britf account tf the History and Present State of the Pennsyl- 
iMima Mosj^l, By Benjamin H. Coates, M. D. five years a pupil of that 
lostitutioB. 
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We have beeo much interested in this snocinct and neat description of 
one of the first charitable institutions of our country. It was the first 
Hospital erected io the prorinces, and is somewhat awkwardly entitled by 
Dr. Coates, *' the pioneer in the path of benevolence, and the living exam- 
ple by which others have been modelled and directed.^' In justice to our 
own Hospital, against which we directed s<»ne remarks on this very point, 
we quote the following extract 

*' A considerable number of patients are sent here, at the lowest rate of 
admission, by those who administer the U. S. fund for the relief of sick sea- 
men, from which a common but erroneous impression has gone abroad 
amoug those connected with the sea, that a share of this fund was de- 
Toted to the Hospital. This belief has given rise to frequent irritations 
toward the Hospital, on the part of those who have applied at the Custom 
house for the benefit of the foundation, and been refused. Having paid a 
share of what is called **• Hospital money ,^' out of their monthly earnings, 
they conceive they have a right to admission, and that the Hospital is to 
blame for their not obtaining it. This, however, is not the case, their 
claim being solely on the United States ; and the Hospital receiving such 
as are sent to it, at a stated rate of board.^ p. 40. 

Still, we think some exertion should be made by the governors of these 
institutions, in behalf of the just claims of these applicants. It rests, we 
believe, with them. 

Art. III. JVHo Division of Apoplexies. By M. A. Serres, &c. Trans- 
lated by Greorge 6. Taylor. (Continued from last number.) 

Akt. IV. On BcUhs and Mineral Waters, By John Bell, M. D. 
(Continued from No. 16. To be continued.) 

The extreme length of Dr. BelPs paper, prevents any attempt even at 
analysis. It displays a great deal of reading and minute attention to the 
subject, and will be extremely useful for future reference. 

Art. V. An inquiry into the discovery of the Tensor Tarsi Mzscle, be- 
ing" an answer to the objections of Signior Gaetano Finjani of Rome. By 
W. E. Horner, M. D. Adjunct Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

In the 15th number of Dr. Chapman's Journal, is a paper by Dr. Hor- 
ner of some fourteen pages, and a plate, giving a most diffuse description of 
a small oblong muscle three lines broad, and six lines long, lying on the 
posterior face of the lachrymal ducts and sac. << It arises from the poste- 
rior, superior part of the os unguis, runs forward three lines and bifurcates. 
One bifurcation is inserted along the superior, and the other along the infe- 
rior, lachrymal ducts, both terminating near their respective puncta.^ This 
muscle, as we learn from the discoverer, has be^n named by th« ** leajnaedi 
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Pr. Trasmondi, professor of practical anatomy in the Hospital of Consola- 
tion at Rome,*' " the muscle of Dr. Homer." 

The honour of this immense discovery has heen claimed hy Signior Ga- 
etano Flajani, in the name of the several old and some modem anatomists. 
This claim is ably refuted by the adjunct professor ; and we feel convinced, 
that he is the original discoverer, or at least the first describer, of ttis same 
•* Musculus Horneri." 

Art. VI. J^Tofeson the Epidemic Fever, at it appeared at Marietta, tf| 
the State of Ohio, and its vidnUy, in the years 1822 and 1823. By S. P. 
Hildreth, M. D. 

Among the most valuable articles which appear in Dr. Chapman's Jour- 
nal, are the histories of epidemic fever occurring in the several districts of 
our wide extended and diversified territory. Dr. Hildreth's account is very 
well drawQ up, and is an interesting confirmation of the views generally 
entertained in relation to the bilious fevers of this climate. As this epide- 
mic does not, however, in its causes, phenomena, or treatment, present any 
novelty which could interest our readers, we must pass it over with this 
brief notice. 



Art. VII. TTuntghts on the Causes, Phenomena, and Laws of Epidem^ 
ics, with suggestions for their prevention and suppression. By N. Chajff- 
man, M . D. 

This is a continuation of the Essay, on which we before offered a few 
comments. In this chapter, Dr. Chapman somewhat elaborately discusses 
the origin of yeUow fever. Interesting as the discussion is, and eng^aging 
as Dr. C. renders it by hfs peculiar manner, we cannot perceive that the 
author has advanced any views in relation to the subject, which have not 
before been known to the profession. That Dr. Chapman should claim ori- 
ginality for the view which confines the locale to the watery margin of our 
cities, is somewhat surprising. Dr. Irving maintained it many years ago. 
We are happy to observe, that Dr. C. is not among those who confound 
yellow and bilious fevers. He may truly say that the accounts of the exist- 
ence of the former in our interior towns, come in a more than questionable 
shape. The specific distinction between tl^e two diseases is very well 
drawn. We may recur to this essay hereafter. 

Art. VIII. A case of Fistula in Perinea, attended with considerable 
loss of substance, cured hy the application of Lunar Caustic. Communica- 
ted by W. E. Homer, M. D. Adjunct Professor of Anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

This oase is intended to do away the opinion, that fistula in perineo, 
when the sar£u:es become callous, cannot be cured, and that an opening. 

Vol. I. 27 
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through which iiriiie will pass, must necessarily remain ibrlife. The open- 
ing in the perineum in this case was a conical cavity, the base of which oc* 
copied nearly the whc^ space between the anus and scrotiun. The whole 
snr&ce was cicatrized. The urine was discharged habitually through 
this opening, but by pressure, it was turned into the natural passage. 

Under the direction of Dr. Physick, the surface cicatrized was well ex- 
coriated with lunar caustic at proper intervals, and soon acquired a state of 
granulation suitable to adhesion. A catheter was passed through the penis 
into the bladder, and compresses applied to the perineum^ Cured. 

Art. IX. Cases illustroHve of the Prolapsus of ike Uterus, By Wm* 
P. Dewees, M. D. 

We are here presented with four highly interesting cases, in which this 
accident was mistaken for other affections during several years. Pain in 
the left side and enlargement, seemed to be most frequent. On examina- 
tion, prolapsus uteri was discovered. Astringent washes and the gilt pes- 
sary, procured certain relief in all the cases. 

Art. X. A case of Malformation of tlie Heart and principal Arteries* 
By Reynold Coates, M. D. (with a plate.) 

Art. XI. An extraordinary case of Rupture of the Uterus. Communi- 
cated by O. R. Broyles, M. D. of Cambridge, M. D. 

No symptom whatever threatened this unfortunate and unlooked for ter- 
mination. 

Art. XII. Case of IlydroccpJialus Lilcmus, communicated in a letter 
1o the editor. By Peregrine Wroth, M. D. of Chestertown, Md. 

As the author very justly apprehends, he was evidently mistaken in his 
opinion concerning the nature of the case. To us it seems no more than a 
case of gastric affection, in which the brain was brought into sympathy. 
The remarks we formerly made on Dr. Smyth Rogers^ cases of supposed 
hydrocephalus, are applicable here. Hence the speedy relief obtained by 
simple purgation. 

Reviews of Dewees' Midwifery and Godman's Anatomical Investigationa 
ftUow, and a memoir on the late Henry P. Callisen, M. D. of Denmark. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD. 



Report made to the IrutiMe of France on the ^2d of Jifarchy 1824. By 
Baron Percy y and Chen. Chaumery on a memoir presented by JIf. Cm- 
alCy Jtf. Z>., of the faculty of Paris ; entitled a new method (f destroymg 
the stone in the bladder, vnihotU the opeinUion of lithotomy. Translated 
from the French by R. La Roche» M. D. Philadelphia, 1824, Bvo, 
pp. 38. 

We are much indebted to Dr. La Roche for the readiness with which he 
has laid before the public this interesting memoir. We have ayailed 
ourselres of his labours in our selections. 



J^ew-Tork Jfedical and Physical Journal, Edited by John W. FraociSi 
M. D., and John B. Beck, M. D. No. XIL For October, Novemt^, 
and December, 1824. 

This number contains some very interesting papers, which we shall 
hereafter notice. Dr. Beck's essay on laryngitis desenres attention. We 
have a word or two to offer likewise on a certain memoir in this number. 



On the utility of Country Medical Institutions. An introductory lecture, 
delivered at the College of Physicians and Surgeons tf the western distriU 
tf the state of J^ew-York, Dec. 13, 1824. By T. Romeyn Beck, M. D. 
Professor of the institutes of medicine, and lecturer on medical jurispru- 
dence, &c. Albany, 1825. pp. 20, 8vo. 

It is with great pleasure we announce the appearance of this discourse, 
which, with uncommon candour, moderation, and modesty, defends our useful 
country medical institutions from the random philiptnc hurled against them^ 
ex cathedra^ in our city. The vehicle in which that philippic was first 
conveyed to the popular eye, — the newspapers,— prevented any notice being 
taken of it by us, and we are glad to have an opportunity at length of ex- 
pressing our honest opinions in relation to it. This we shall do in our next 
number, in a review of Dr. Beck's lecture, when we hope to show that the 
true interest of even our city institution is not to be promoted by attempt! 
to deg^rade the character of other institutions, equally entitled, by 
their value, and the force of talent enlisted in their service, to our 
respect and support. We beg leave once for all to state our decided con- 
viction, that if ever the College of Physicians and Surgeons in the city of 
New-Tork is to be elevated to a standard, proportionate to the character 
of our city, it mus^ be effected by the exhibition of talent and learning on 
the part of its teachers, and most of all by a magnanimous and liberal policy, 
calculated not to subserve the interests of the few^ but to promote the 
good of the mam/. 
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thfmuiaryfcr the fn'eparaUon and mode of employing eeeeral new reme- 
diee; namefy, morpkuMy iodine^ gtdmne^ cinchonine, the hydro-cyanic 
acidt narcotme^ strychnine^ mux vomica^ emetine, atropine^ picrotoxiney 
bruciney Immline, S^c. 4*^*9 wth an introdueOonf and copious notes. By 
the late Charles Thomas Haden^ Esq, Translated from the French of 
the third edition of Magendie^ '^ Formnlaire.'* By Bobley Dunglison, 
M. D. Professor of Uie Institutes and Practice of Medicine, in the 
UniFersitj of Virgrinia ; F. R. S. Nancy ; F. L. S. Paris ; Secretary for 
^oreig^ Correspondence to the Medical, and Member of the Iluntenan 
Society of London, &c. Revised and Corrected by a physician of Phila- 
delphia, with an appendix. Philadelphia, 1824. pp. 268. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



•P. Q. R. defends those gentlemen who enter into engagements with 
booksellers to furnish the public with foreign works in a form improTed bj 
the addition of notes, and a name, and who were referred to in the review 
of Larrej in our fourth number. Errors are thus corrected, and the re- 
mits of American experience detailed. Translations too are recommend- 
ed, because they affi>rd opportunities of our becoming acquainted with the 
extensive experience of foreign physicians and surgeons. '* Why do we 
translate Larrey and Magendie, but because they have had opportunities 
which we do not possess ? Our government does not pay professors to 
make physiologfical experiments, and, thank heaven ! docs not give us such 
* fields^ of experience as those enjoyed by the renowned Larrey." P. Q. R. 
wrote an essay, published seven years ago, ^* but it was in a fit of mortified 
authorship at the dull sale of a real original book.** He adds, that he could 

show us <* some fierce remarks on the same subject by a professor at , 

who afterwards, alas ! for human mutability, was the first in his town, who 
published an edition of an English book with 'kotes.^^ Our readers, 
we trust, will now be convinced, that 

" There are more things in heaven and earfh, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy." 



We have received a communication, purporting to come firom a student 
of medicine, containing a charge against one of the teachers in our college, 
of a very serious import. It is that in delivering his lectures, he is in the 
habit of making the most light and irreverent allusions to passages in holy 
writ, so as frequently to shock the feelings of his audience. We sincerely 
trust there is a misapprehension on the subject, and shall be glad to give 
publicity to any explanation. To repeat an obscene story now and then 
for the amusement of the class may be pardonable ; but we know of no apo- 
logy which can be offered for him who sports with the most sacred subjects 
of religion in the presence of ingenuous and susceptiple youths. 
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SELECTIONS. 



The following interestiog account of Civiale^s new method of destroying 
the stone in the bladder, is extracted from the memoir on the subject, 
translated by Dr. La Boche of Philadelphia, and referred to in our Bib- 
liographical Record. 

«In the month of July 1818, Mr. Civiale presented to the Minister of 
the Interior a request for pecuniary advances, to enable him to get instru- 
ments of his invention made, which he said were adequate to the destruction 
of the stone in the bladder, without having recourse to the operation of 
lithotomy. This request was referred, some days after, to the Society of 
the Medical Faculty, with a memoir explanatory of many designs relative 
to a theory of the pocket of which he spoke, and secondly of the instrumen- 
tal apparatus, which he already named lithontriptor. On the 14th of the 
same month, the society gave to Blr. Civiale the same two commissioners 
whom the Academy have lately given to him : but on that occasion they 
made no report, and here the matter rested. 

*< Nevertheless, this lithontriptic apparatus, with its present modifications 
and perfections, was executed the year following by a mechanician of Pa- 
ris ; so that the origin of this method, which now occupies us, n^ay be 
traced four or five years back, although it has not acquired its full standing 
for much more than three years. 

*' The first step, and perhaps the most difficult to perform, was the in- 
troduction of a straight sound into the urethra and bladder. Desault and 
Mr. Deschamps, it is true, had sounded with a semi-curved catheter ; and 
it is also true, that Lassone, in offering an anatomical description of the 
urethra, has gpiven to understand, that this tortuous but flexible canal — ex- 
tensible in every point except at the exterior orifice — could assume all 
directions, and even become straight, by means of a straight sound. Nor is 
it less true that in the office of a surgeon of Portici, long brass sounds, quite 
straight, and which could only have been employed as catheters, were 
foond. We must likewise observe, that the Bavarian physician had also 
thought it possible, and even easy, to introduce into the urethra and blad- 
der, the silver tube of fourteen inches in length and four lines in diameter, 
by which he proposed to commence his operation ; but no one had as yet 
made use of this instrument among us ; unless Dr. Amusat, who openly as- 
pires to priority on this point, and whose fine work on the urethra is well 
known, had employed one similar in 1818. But it is no more our purpose 
to examine this subject, than to decide between Mr. Civiale, to whom the 
whole diKovery is attributed, and his cdleag^e, Mr. James Le Roy, who 
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dainis it in part We prefer thinking that these estimable physiciuis, cb 
temporaries, and fellow-students, without confiding in each other, enter- 
tained the same thought, in the same way that Mr. Ciriale could make the 
same discovery as the physician of Saltzbui^h, without having heard of him 
or of that gazette ; and that haying started from the same point, and follonr- 
ed the same route, Mr. Civiale could have arrived first. 

'* Consequently, it was with the straight sound that it was necessaiy to 
commence ; and our physician soon acquired the habit of using it with at 
much facility and dexterity as the common curved catheter. 

'* There was no other way than that for introducing the other instruments 
to the stone, or allowing them the necessary movements. But what are 
the other instruments ? One is requisite to seize the stone completely, and 
allow it to escape only at the will of the operator. We cannot say, in re- 
spect to this instrument, that it is truly of Mr. Civiale^ invention ; since 
we find models of it among the ball extractors described and engraved in 
Bartholomy Maggi, and Andr6 de la Croix ; since it is met with in Franco^ 
work, who has called it his vesical quadruple ; and since Mr. Deschamps 
has had it engraved in one of the plates of his work. But if he has not al- 
together invented it, which he would not have found much difficulty in ac- 
complishing, it can with propriety be asserted, that he has succeeded in 
giving it its most appropriate application. It is likewise a sound ; but one 
of steel — which can enter the former — straight and hollow like it, and ter- 
minating by three branches, very elastic, curved, and remaining cloaed and 
hidden so long as they continue in the principal sound, which performs the 
office of their sheath. When pushed out, they open by virtue of their elas- 
ticity, and form a kind of cage or steel purse, in which the stone is sooner 
or later made to enter, and which is immediately shut upon it, in pulling the 
sound backward, as far as the volume of the extraneous body, or the direc- 
tion in which it has entered, will allow. 

- '^ In the second sound, or rather in the cylinder forming the forceps, there 
is contained a long steel stilet, which enters and turns in it with estse, and 
is terminated at the end towards the bladder, and between the branches of 
the forceps, by a file, made in form of a strawberry, or by a small circular 
saw — a pyramidal trephine, according to circumstances, size, and supposed 
nature of the stone. This latter being firmly fixed, the moveable stilet is 
pushed towards it, and by means of a pulley with which it is provided at its 
exterior extremity, of a whirl on which it is mounted, and of a long bow 
with a catgut string, it is made to turn, in a manner similar to that resorted 
to when we wish to bore a hole through a plate of metal. No sooner is the 
machine in operation, than the hollow or sonorous sound of the breaking or 
grinding performed on the stone, according to its softness or hardness, is 
heard ; and the patient suffers little or no pain. 

*^ As the work progresses, the stilet is made to advance in the same pro- 
portion towards the stone ; and this is done by suspending for a moment the 
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tetioB of the bovr, which is soon resomed, in order to pulverize more and 
more the stony concretion, and, if the operator or patient is not too much 
fatigued, to hasten its destruction ; but as it is intended to accomplish this 
in two or three operations, it is postponed to periods more or less distant. 
A spontaneous discharge of urine, or an injection of warm water into the 
bladder, usually terminates the operation, anci causes to pass by the ure- 
thra now dilated by the large sound, fragments, of the stone, more or less 
numerous or considerable, or a muddy sediment, which soon precipitates 
and is easily collected. 

<' At first, Mr. Ciyiale, instead of the bow, employed a handle, which he 
is a good deal disposed to resume ; first, because he finds it more simple 
and quite as convenient ; and in the second place, because it ia his own 
idea, whilst the other is the suggestion of a stranger. ^^ 



Influence of the Stomach on the Production of Apoplexy.-^A memoir on 
tills subject, by J. R. Richond, has lately received the prize of the Royal 
Society of Medicine of Bordeaux* The following are the conclusions at 
which the author arrives : — 

1. The stomach exercises a great ioflnence on the brain; the close con- 
nexion which exists between them being indispensable to the execution of 
their functions. 

2. The stomach expresses its wants to the brain, by tiie sensations of hun- 
ger and thirst ; the former announces the necessity of excitement, the lat- 
ter is the result of it. 

3. Besides the functions of nutrition, which it efiectually fulfils, the sto- 
mach likewise tends to keep the brain in the condition favourable for its 
ttction : it is, as it were, the balance of life. 

4. The necessity of excitement, experienced by the mucous membrane 
of the digestive organs, is one of the most imperious, and one, the satisfying 
of which is the most necessary to the regularity of all the movements. 

5. According as this excitement is more or less active, so is the action of 
the brain more or less energetic. To be convinced of this, it is only neces« 
sary to observe the effects of spiritous potations. 

6. Drunkenness is the result of cerebral excitement, caused by the sym-^ 
pathetic action of the stimulated gastric membrane. 

7. The ideas relative to taste are generally subordinate to the state of 
the mucous membrane of the digestive canal ; and very frequently the moral 
is modified according to the sensations which the brain then perceives. 

8. The influence of the stomach on the brain may bo appreciated in the 
state of sleep, as well as watching. 

9. In the state of disease, the stomach communicates the suffering to the 
brain ; and from this participation results the developement of cerebral 
phenomena, more or less perceptible to the observer. 
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10. These pheDomena are not alwap purely sjnnpaUietIc : thelmin and 
its membranes are really affected mure frequently than is supposed. 

1 1 . When the ^stric irritation is chronic, and of long standing, there are 
almost alvrays alterations in the brain or its corerings, which, by their 
sudden aggravation, may give rise to mania, epilepsy, and sometimes apo- 
plexy. 

12. The sudden aggravation which produces apoplexy, is most frequent- 
ly the result of an excitement of the stomach communicated to the brain : 
it Lb in this way that it very frequently takes place during a repast, after 
indigestion, excess in spiritous liquors, the action of an emetic, &c. 

13. The extravasation of blood may sometimes be the result of this, but 
its existence is only eventual, and it does not constitute the essence of the 
malady. 

14. This extravasation, when it happens, is at the spot where the irri- 
tation predominated ; because the vessels of this part, always gorged with 
the blood which flowed to it, have become dilated and softened, and thus 
rendered more liable to rupture. 

15. If there be a partial softening of the brain, the blood may escape at 
this point, and produce those caverns which have so improperly been re- 
garded as the product of hemorrhagy alone. 

16. Very often, in chronic gastrites, we meet with evident alterations of 
the heart, which are not to be regarded as independent, but which are the 
result of the sympathetic transmission of the irritation of the stomach. 

17. The treatment of apoplexy ought to be entirely antiphlogistic, for the 
disease is one of irritation. 

1 8. Emetics, purgatives, and blisters, are, for the most part, injurious. 
When they succeed, it is by producing a revulsion ; but this is rarely ob- 
tained, and most frequently the irritation which ought to produce it, turns 
to the increase of the disease it was intended to combat. 

19. To attempt to procure this revulsion, would be to subject the patient 
to great danger, without much chance of success. It is easy, in truth, to 
conceive that a considerable alteration of the brain, or its membranes, can*- 
not be cured in a rapid manner ; and that the displacement of the irritation 
which has caused it must be very difficult, particularly if the means em- 
ployed act upon a surface connected so intimately with the brain as the mu- 
cous membrane of the stomach. 

20. All the substances which are regarded as proper to restore streng^ 
to give tone, to diminish stupor, debility, &c. must be proscribed with care, 
so long as any irritation of the brain and stomach exists. 

21. To have recourse to excitants, such as electricity, the nox vomica, 
&c. against consecutive paralysis, is to have an idea of the disease entirely 
false. These means cannot repair the ravages which exist in the brain, 
whilst they are of a nature to increase and aggravate them. 

22. During convalescence, the stomach merits very particular attention ; 
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the practitioner ought never to forget that too much stimulation may pro- 
duce fatal mischief. The lightest diet, mild drinks, an exact observance of 
all the principles of hygiene, and the removal of the causes capable of ex- 
citing the stomach and brain, — such are the means most proper to promote 
a recovery. 

23. The employment of the means proper to calm cerebral ani gastric 
irritation, v^hich generally exist in persons having a predisposition to 
apoplexy, is the only anti-apoplectic to be trusted. — Lon. Med, &s Phys. 
Journal* 



Mode of Prescribing (he Salts of Morphine. — As it was my desire to- 
form officinal preparations of the salts of morphine, which should resemble 
as closely as possible the most common preparations of opium, I first made 
a syrup of morphine according to the following formula : 

Syrup of Acetate of Morphine* 

Take of perfectly clarified syrup 1 pound (15 oz. 6 dr. 1 gr. troy.) 
Acetate of morphine 4 grains (gr. 3.281 troy.) 

From a syrup which will supply the place of the syrup of diacodium ; and 
the more advantageously, as the latter preparation is, as it were, arbitrary, 
and therefore not uniform. 

The syrup of morphine is at present generally used in Paris. The dose 
is two teaspoonfuls every three hours. Sleep, however, is often produced 
by a much smaller quantity — by two teaspoonfuls, for example, given at 
bed-time in a little water. 

Syrup of Sulphate of Morphine* 

Take of perfectly clarified syrup 1 pound (15 oz. 6 dr. 1 gr. troy.) 
Sulphate of morphine 4 grains (gr. 3.28 troy.) Form a syrup. 

The dose is the same as that of the symp oC acetate of morphine. 

I employ this syrup when patients have become accustomed to the action 
of the syrup of the acetate : for, generally speaking, by varying the salt^ 
of alkaline medicines, their action on the animal economy may be kept up 
for a long time, and without iacreasing the dose too considerably. 

Preparation of J^arcotine* — In order to obtain Narcotine, according to 
the process of Sertuerner, opium must be exhausted by two parts of boil- 
ing ether ; and this operation be repeated five successive times. The solu- 
tion thus obtained must be mixed and filtered, and the ether volatiUzed, until 
the whole is reduced to three-fourths. A product is then obtained, formed 
of two distinct parts, viz. of a saline crust, which consists of narcotine 
united with an acid, and of a brown, bitter, and acid liquor, containing 
resin, narcotine, and an acid, — probably the acetic. In order to obtain 
the narcotine from this liquor, it must be subjected to evaporation ; the 
residuum treated with boiling water, which does not dissolve the resin, and 
the narcotine be precipitated from the filtered liquor by ammonia. The 
narcotine is afterwards obtained from the saline crust, by depriving it first 
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of the resin and caoutchouc, by means of rectified oil of torpentiiie, waBh- 
ing the residuum with cold alcohol, dissolring it afterwards in hot, and 
precipitating^ the narcotine by ammonia. This precipitate, as well as the 
former, is then dissolved in the least quantity possible of hydrochloric acid, 
and again precipitated by ammonia. 

Chemical Properties of Jidrcoiine. 

Narcotine crystallizes from its alcoholic or ethereal solution, in fine 
needles or in rhomboidal prisms. It has no action on vegetable cekiiiia. 
It ts without smell and taste. Cold alcohol dissolves one hundredth part, 
and boiling one twenty-fourth of its weight Hot ether dissolves it in con- 
siderable quantity, and suffers it to be deposited in a crystalline foim on 
cooling. 

Physiological properties of^arcoHne. 

If a gprain (g^. 0.82 troy) of narcotine, dissolved in oil, be given to a 
dog, it produces a state of stupor, which superficial observers might readi- 
ly confound with sleep ; it differs, however, evidently from sleep : the ani- 
mal^s eyes are open, but the respiration is not deep, as in sleep, and it is 
impossible to rouse it from its sullen and motionless state. Death general- 
ly takes place in twenty-four hours. 

Narcotine, combined with acetic acid, produces entirely different ef- 
fects. Animals can support a dose of even 24 grains (gr. 19.68. troy), 
without perishing ; and whilst under its influence, they are agitated by 
convulsions like those which camphor produces. They exhibit the 
same signs of fright, the same motions backwarcis, the incapability of going 
forwards ; and, lastly, the foaming at the mouth, the convulsions of the 
jaws, &c. 

When I have given morphine and narcotine together, the different effects 
of each have been produced at the same time. 

A grain (gr. 0.82 troy) of morphine, for instance, and a grain of narco- 
tine, each dissolved in acetic acid, were placed in the pleura of a dog. 
The animal soon became drowsy, and even fell asleep under the influence 
of the morphine ; but a very singular and remarkable struggle appeared, 
at the same time, to go on for an hour and a half between the stimulating 
effects of the narcotine and the anodyne effects of the morphine. At last, 
however, the animal slept soundly ; it being probably then under the sole 
influence of the morphine. May it not be inferred from this experiment, 
which I have often repeated in various ways, and with analogous results, 
that the variable effects of opium are to be attributed to its containing these 
two opposite principles ? ■ 

This opinion derives support from the fact, that persons who take mor- 
phine do not experience the exciting property, which they can readily dis- 
tinguish in the aqueous extracts of the shops, in which the narcotine an^ 
morphine are contained togetl^er. 
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Extract of Opium deprived ofJfarcoHne^ 

My experiments on the matter of Derosnes having shown (hat it is hmrt* 
ful when not united to an acid, and very exciting when so united, M. Ro- 
biquet attempted to prepare an extract of opimn which should be entirely 
devoid of this substance. 

He macerates coarsely divided opium in cold water, filtrates and evapo- 
rates to the consistence of a thick syrup, digests in rectified ether, and, 
ajfter frequent shakings, decants the ethereal tincture, and separates the 
ether by distillation. He repeats this operation so long as crystals of nar- 
cotine appear as the residue of the distillation. When the ether produceii 
no further effect, he evaporates the solution of opium to a pillular consist-* 
ence : and thus obtains an extract which Is entirely devoid of narcotine. 

I have tried the extract thus prepared on animals. Its action appears to 
be decidedly narcotic and entirely like that of morphine, only weaker. 

I have also employed it in practice with advantage, especially on a young 
Greek physician of the greatest promise, who had not been able to bear 
well the common aqueous extract of the shops. 

This new preparation of opium, therefore, seems to deserve the atten- 
tion of physicians. 



Jifode of ExMbiHng the Resin of Kux Vomica, — ^This remedy is best 
given in the form of pills, when the practitioner wishes to produce the 
tetanic emotions ; that is to say, when he wishes to have its sensible effect. 
If each pill contain a grain of the extract {gr, 0.82 troy), one or two may I>e 
' given at first, and the dose be daily augmented until the desired effect be' 
produced ; the medicine must then be discontinued, to avoid accidents. It 
is better to give the pills in the evening, because night is the best time for 
observing the phenomena which we wish to produce. 

It is sometimes necessary to increase the dose from 24 to 30 grains 
(from gr. 19.68 to 24.6 troy) in the day, before the tetanic convulsions are 
produced : but generally from 4 to 6 grains (gr. 3.28 to 4.92 troy), are 
sufScient. 

If the exhibition of the remedy have been accidently interrupted for 
some days, it is necessary to recommence with the smaller doses and to 
increase them again g^radually, as before. 

When it is desirable to produce only the slow effects of the remedy, a 
grain (0.82 troy), or a grain and a half (gr. 1.23 troy), in the day, is suffi* 
otent ; or the following tincture may be used : 

Take of akohol of 36° (.837) 1 ounce (7 dr. 52.56 gr. troy.) 
Dry extract of nux vomica, 3 gprains (2.46 gr. troy.) 

This tincture is to be tdken by drops, in mixture or in drink, when the 
alcohotic CKtraot in substance is indicated.— ^cf^eiMlta Formukuyt 
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Wound through the Chest, piercing the Diaphragm and Stomach, — On 
the 7th of May, 1824, a man, about twenty years of age, on the eycning of 
his wedding-day, plung^ a very sharp cook^s knife in the interval between 
the sixth and seventh rib, on the left side, and towards the sternum. He 
immediately fainted away. The medical men who were called in, judging 
from the situation and direction of the wounds, and the marks of blood 
upon the knife, that it had penetrated about two and a half inches ; the 
symptoms announced an internal hemorrhage, which appeared to cease 
for a time : it, however, soon recurred, and the man died thirty-four hours 
after committing this desperate act. The body being opened, the follow- 
ing appearances presented themselves : — The wound had penetrated the 
cavity of the thurdx. for thp spare of an inch, but the lung was not wound- 
ed ; yet there was a considerable effdsion of blood on that side, arising 
from the wound of an intercostal artery. At the spot where the diaphragm 
was wounded, a sound was stopped in consequence of the protrusion of a 
portion of omentum. In the abdomen, the stomach was found pierced to 
the extent of three lines, at its anterior and superior part ; and an effusion 
of blood had taken place into the colon, extending to the hypogastric 
region. 

The conclusion which the reporter of the case (Dr. Millet) draws from 
this examination, is, that it tends to confirm the experiment of Dr. Wil- 
liams, and goes to prove that the lungs do not, in their natural state, fill 
the interior of the pleura in the act of respiration ; for, had that been the 
case in the instance above related, the lung would not have escaped without 
being wounded. — Lond, Med. ^ Phys, Jour. 



MISCJELLANIES* 



MEDICAL FEES. 

A list of Medical and Surgical charges established by the associated Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of the city of New-York, Dec. 1815, and approv- 
ed by the New- York County Medical Society, Jan. 2d, 1816. 

Verbal advice, FromgOOtoS 

Letter of advice, 10 to 15 
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Ordinary Tisit, From $00 to 2 

CoDsultatioD do. --------- 5 

After Yisits, each, --------- 3 

Night risit, 7 

Visit at distance per mile, 150 

Do. to Brooklyn, -.-.----- 3 

Do. to Powles' Hook, summer, ------ 5 

Do. to Staten Island, --------10 

Both these last to be double in winter or storm. 

First yisit in epidemic, or other diseases, where personal danger is 

apprehended, -------- s 

Each succeeding, under the same circumstances, - - - 3 

Vaccination, 5 to 10 

Each dressing of wound, -- - - - - lto5 

Cupping, ---------- 5 

Bleeding in arm or foot, ------- 2 

Do. in jugular vein, ..-...-. 5 
Dressing blister, --------- 1 

Scarifying eye, 5 

Puncturing cedematofis swellings, ------ 2 

Inserting seton, --------- 5 

Do. issue, ---------- 2 

Visits in haste to be charged double. 
Detention {3 per hour. 

$25 per day. 

Introducing catheter, -------- 5 

Each succeeding time, -..---.. 2 
Do. in females, --------- 5 

Extracting calculus from the uretiira, - - - - 20 to 30 

Reducing simple fracture, - - - - - - lOtoSO 

Do. compound fracture, -------30 

Do. dislocations, - -5 to 20 

Of the hip, 30to50 

Reducing prolapsus ani, -.---.. 5 

Do. Hernia, -- -•- - - - - 10to25 

Opening abscess, - - - - - - - - lto5 

Amputation of the breast, .------50 

Do. leg, 50 

Do. hip or shoulder, - - - ^ - - - 100 to 150 
Oo. finger or toe, --------- lO- 

Do. penis, -20 

Extirpation of testis, 50 

Do. of eye, 100 

Do, tonsils, .-.-26 

Do. tumour, 5 to 50 



Tnfontiag '«ctam, - Fnqi ,|M Ca 10 

Do. nostrils, ettemsJ esir. Farina, or urethra, - - 6 to S5 

INnding the freniun Ungtue or penia, - - - • 3 la $ 

Faraceuteeis of abdomen, - - • • - - 15loBS 

Do. of llujras, GO 

Operation for tic dolonrens, -• •---•3$ 
Da for harelip, ..---- --•15 

Do ia^ha^lii^ ....---.-1X5 

Do. fistula in perinea, --.•*- -.68 
Do. fistula in aao, ... .- - - . SH ' 

Do. for phjinosie,_ . -...-.■• 10 
Do. fistula lachcymalis, ... > ... 40 

Do. paraphyiDosis, ,.-.... -JO 

Do. irry neck, .SO 

Do. depressing cataract, .---..- 12S 
Do. extracting do. ..-...-.. i^g 
Do. anterior of Saunders, ,.....-85 

Da popliteal aneurism, ..-...- 100 

Operation for carotid anearism, ..-.-- 300 
Do. for inguinal or external iliac, - - • • - SOO 

Do. brachial, ......... 60 

Dol radial, tibial, or ulnar, - - - - .'. - 23 

liilhotomy, .....isd 

Bronchotom;, -..-.-.-.25 
Trepannii^, .,-...... 100 

Ciroumcision, 10 

Common case of midwifery, . - - • - • 96 to 36 

Tedious or difficult labours, 38 to 60 

Case of gonorrhea, 16 to 30 

Da. syphilis. 26 to 100 

Preparing and administering eDema, ..... 2 

Visit on board avcshcl at the tvharf, . - . . . 2 50 

Do. in the stream, ,...--...5 

Do. at Governor's Island, ....... 5 

D. fer opinion iavolviag a question of law, and in which a phy- 
sician may be subpcened, -.-.-- 6 
JEstracting tooth al the patient's house, . . - - - 2 
Do. at the iui|[eon's, ......-• I 

PKarmaceutical Charga. 
A sin^e prescriptioa furnished, .-..-- 050 

Pills, per dozen, ---.---." 75 

Boluses each, - 050 

Ekotuanis per ounce, ..----.: 1 

Infnuoniperlb. -.- 2 
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Soltttions per lb - - - From $00 to 1 50 

Tmctttres per ounce, ........ 50 

Ointments and cerates per ounce, ..-•-- 50 
Blistering plaster, aocording to size, - - - - 1.50 to 2 

Other plaisters, 0.50 to 2 50 

Decoctions per lb. -------- 2 

A single medicine dispensed without visit, .... i 

An anodyne draught, ........ 50 



Dr, JiMs operctHon.'^We learn from the New-York Medical and 
Physical Journal, that the boy upon whom Dr. Mott performed the ampu- 
tation at the hip-joint in October last, has completely recovered. The thigh 
bone was diseased as far as the trochanter. 

About six weeks since. Dr. Mott operated upon a female about thirty- 
four years of age, in whose abdomen a child had remained two years and 
el4en months. The foetus is in a perfect state, and of the size of a child 
of seven months old. It lay along the umbilicus upon the small intes- 
tines, with the head to the left. Eleven hours after the operation, the 
woman expired. She seemed to have perished from the mere irritation of 
the operation. 



We are happy to announce that application is about being made to our 
Legislature' for the formation of an Apothecanes' Hall in this city. A 
committee which was appointed some time ago, by our Medical Society, to 
confer with the Apothecaries on this subject has been revived. We hope 
to see this most excellent object carried into effect, and that as speedily as 
possible. The good of the community — the character of both f^ysicians 
and apothecaries, imperiously require it 



The first part of the first volume of the Annals of the Lyceum of Natural 
Hbtory of New- York has been completed, and the first number of the se- 
cond part is in press. The labours of this Society are becoming daily more 
and more interesting. 



The excellent Code of Ethics prepared by the adviceof the Medical Society 
of this state, and written, we believe, by Dr. Pascalis of this city, has been 
translated into French, and republished in a highly respectable Journal of 
France. " What have American Physicians done ?^ 



Jifedical Police, — An Apothecary at Paris has recently been condemned 
to pay a fine of 3000 francs, for having sold half an ounce of arsenic, with- 
out taking, as the law directs, the name and residence of the purchaser, as 
well as the use intended to be made of the arsenic. On the trial, it ap- 
peared that no bad use had been made of the article, yet the judge declar- 
ed that the law was imperative. 



BUI c/* Mortality for llu City and ComUy of ^e\a- York, for 
[From the Intpectoft Weekly Report.) 



Apopleif , 

Burned, 

Casualty, 

Catarrh, 

Childbed 

Cbolcra MoriJus 

Colic 

Consumption, 

CouTulaioDS 

Cramp in tlie StODiBch, 

Dropsy in Ihe Head, . . 
Dropsy in the ChesI, . . 

Dyienlery, 

Dyspepsia, 

Drowned, 

Epilepsy, 

Fever, InSanimalory, . . 

Fever, Remillent, 

Fever, Typhus, 

Fever, Puerp eral, 



Fever, Scariflt 

Hamarrbagc, 

InflBinniBtion aflhe Brain, 
laBammation oflbe Chest, 
laflaiDDiation or the Slam. 
I a flam mat ion of Ihe Liver, 
InflHiiiinallon or the Bowels 



Old Age, 

Palsy, 

Peripneumony, . 

Pleu- 



Small Poi, 

Spme, 

SoreThroal, , 

Still-born, 

Tabes Mesenlerica,. . 

Teelhing, , 

Unhnown, , 

Ulcer, 

W h oopJ Bg Coug h , , 
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li^rtsCnal !9eiiattinrnt. 

Occasioywl Report of the Prognss of the Medical Sciences, 

Notwithstanding the sneers of the ignorant, and the 
cavils of those who think themselves capable of forming opi- 
nions and decisions by the njere force of intellect, without 
study and reflection — if any science is entitled tp thi^ epithet. 
progressive^ it is that of medicine and its collateral brandies. 
Nor does this progress consist solely in the discovery of new 
truths ; the detection of error and the overthrow of ill-found- 
ed theories, which have usurped the place of truth, are no 
less important ; and may be considered as the clearing away of 
the stones and rubbish op the ground where the splendid ,tem<r 
ple of Medical Science is to be erected, witjh facts, sound 
pbservation, and actual experiment for its materials. In order 
to show the rapidity of this advancement, we shall occasion- 
ally give a retrospective view of the latest discoveries and 
suggestions in medicine and the sciences, most nearly connect" 
'^d with it. 

Vol. J. 29 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

I. The discovery of a spiral valve in the neck of the gall 
bladder, is stated to have been made by a French anatomist, 
M. Amusat. He has laid several anatomical preparations, de- 
monstrating the manner of the flux and reflux of the bile into 
the gall bladder, and the probable uses of this valve, before the 
French Academy of Medicine. At present, however, we are 
destitute of the information requisite to form a proper estimate 
of the truth and importance of the discovery. 

II. The investigations of Dr. Godman of Philadelphia, upon 
the various fasciae of the human body, the formatio>n of the 
pericardium, and the capsular ligaments of the several joints, 
have added considerably to our stock of knowledge on these 
points. In addition to the merit of these discoveries, he de- 
serves the thanks of his brethren for having coUected all the 
loose floating knowledge of the fasciae, and arranging it in a 
neat systemetic order. He states that there are three great 
fasciae in the body, from which all the minor fasciae are mere 
processes ; these are, the fascia superficialis, fascia lata, and 
fascia interna abdominis. To this remark, however, must be 
excepted the temporal, palmar, and plantar aponeuroses. The 
knowledge of the fascia lata is particularly important in a pa- 
thological point of view, since we know that the pointing of 
large, deep-seated abscesses, is strongly influenced by the great- 
er or less density and firmness of this membrane in different 
parts. 

The formation of the pericardium, from the fascia superfi- 
cialis, is an original discovery, and indicates much skill in the 
art of dissecting, and great acuteness of observation. 

III. In myology, a discovery of considerable importance has 
been made by Dr. Horner of Philadelphia. It consists of a 
small oblong muscle, lying on the posterior face of the lach- 
rymal ducts and sac, and is supposed to influence, in some 
manner or other, the passage of the tears into the nose. 

rV. In comparative anatomy, M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire has 
made some original observations on the auricular calculi, found 
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ia the auditory cells of fishes. His account of their formation 
is very ingenious, though, perhaps, we ought in truth to say, 
very theoretical. In the osseous fishes, these calculi, almost 
entirely formed of carbonate of lime, have the hardness of 
stones, which have lime for their basis, while among the carti- 
laginous fishes, they have a consistence more or less gelatinous. 
Gypseous calculi, of perhaps a less degree of hardness, have 
been frequently observed in the human ear, when the Eusta- 
chian tube has been accidentally obstructed for a great length 
of time. These have been frequently noticed and comment- 
ed upon by Bartholin, Duverney, Ameman, Haighton, Frank, 
Itard, Saunders, and others. 

V. The recent physiological experiments of M. Magendie, 
show that this acute observer is taking the mostefiectual way to 
sustain the high reputation which he has already acquired. 
After laying bare and destroying the roots or trunks of the 
olfactory nerve of a dog, he observed, ^' that the animal was 
sensible to the odour of ammonia, acetic acid, and oil of la- 
vender ; he concludes, therefore, tliat the sensation of smell 
depends not on the first pair of nerves, but on the branch of 
the opthalmic, which passes from the orbit through a fissure in 
the cribriform lamella into the nose." 

This, we think, only proves, that after the nerve of sense (the 
olfactory,) is destroyed, the nerve of sensation, or of the sense 
of feeling, conveys to the brain the efiects produced upon the 
delicate mucous membrane of the nose, by the almost caustic 
vapour of ammonia, acetic acid, &c. ; that is to say, the ani- 
mal betrays a less degree of the same sensibility, which he 
would do, if subject to a mechanical irritation of the same 
part. 

VI. A pathological demonstration of the truth of some of the 
important views of the functions of the nerves made by 
Charles Bell, Magendie, and Mr. Herbert Mayo, has recently 
been ofiered by M. Serres, the ingenious author of the *' New 
Division of Apopleries." 

An epileptic patient successively lost by paralysis, the use 
of all the senses on one side. After death, and previous to 
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tlic examination of the body, M. Serres declared his expecta- 
tion of finding a morbid affection of some single point, either 
in thcf ganglion of the fifth pair of nerves of the right side^ 
or toward the attachment of thai nerve to the ence- 
phalon. Upon disseetion in the presence of Lisfranc, Ma-* 
gendie and others, the following results were noticed : 

** 1st. An organic alteration in the ganglion of the fifth 
pair of nerves on the right side^ 'This ganglion was puffed 
up, yellow, and injected in the lower part. 

*'2d. This nerve was, moreover, at the part where it is in- 
serted in tlie side of the annular protuberance, converted into 
a gelatinous matter, yellow, like the ganglion. This matter 
sent small prolongations into the thickness of the protuber- 
ance, along the fasciculi of the insertion of the nerve.'' 

This confirmation of the experiments upon living animalsi 
by direct, pathological operation on man, is satisfactory, and 
we hail it as the first dawn of light on this dark and hitherto 
neglected portion, (so far as morbid anatomy is concerned) of 
the wide field of pathology. 

VII. Dr. Paoli and Prof. Regnioli have recently decided, in 
the most conclusive manner, the disputed point, whether the 
aqueous vapour observed in the air upon expiration, arose from 
the lungs or from the fauces and nasal passages. In a man, 
upon whom the operation of tracheotomy had been perform- 
ed, they found that a glass, held four inches from the end of 
the canula, introduced into the wound, was soon covered with 
moisture. 

VIII. Dr. Knight of Yale College, has given a new and in- 
genious theory with regard to the function of the lymphatics. 
He conceives and supports the presumption with some well- 
directed arguments, that the use of the lymphatic system is 
to absorb and convey to the blood those substances (chiefly, if 
not solely, fluids) only, which are found in the cavities of the 
body, including, under the term cavities^ those which, having 
no external communication, are lined by a serous membrane ; 
those which, having an external communication, are lined by 
& mucous membrane, and all the cells of the cellular mem<» 
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bratie. From tliis view, it will be readily seen, that the ab* 
sorption and removal of the solids are referred to the venous 
system. 

We had imended to give a similar sketch of the recent im* 
provements and discoveries in Medicine and Surgery ; but in 
consequence of the length of this article, shall be obliged to 
defer it to the next number. 



II. 

Strictures on a " Memoir on the utility of tying Large 
Arteries in preventing Inflammation in wounds of the 
principal joints,'^* fyc. in the last number of the JVew-York 
Medical and Physical Journal* 

We shall be more than ordinarily particular in our notice of 

* 

this Memoir, in consequence of our belief that it advocates a 
wrong application of a valuable principle in surgery. In ad- 
dition to this, we are desirous, if there is any credit attached 
to the proposed improvement, that it should fall upon its legiti- 
mate owner ; ^^ cuiqus suum tribuito.^* 

This memoir professes to show-^lst* The inefficacy of the 
ordinary mode of treatment in wounds of the large joints; and 
2d. to invite the attention of surgeons to the propriety of cut- 
ting off the supply of blood to parts endangered by inflamma- 
tion. To msdntain this first point, our author gives two cases 
" out of many which have come under his observation ;" one 
of which, a wound in the knee, rendered amputation necessary, 
and the other, a compound dislocation of the elbow-joint, ter- 
minated in anchylosis. That wounds of the joints sometimes 
produce extensive inflammation and consequent suppuration, 
affecting the general health so strongly as to render amputa- 
tion a necessary resource, cannot be denied ; but that this is 
generally the case, we can easily show is a most unwarrant- 
able assumption. In support, however, of this ill-founded bpi- 
rnoUf instead of giving the general result of the " many^* casef^ 
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which have come under his observation, the writer miimtely 
detaik two cases, both terminating unfortunately. Bat^rhat 
do two cases prove in an accident of so frequent occurrence as 
a wound of one of the joints ? We can point out two well- 
attested instances of tetanus resulting from a prick under the 
thumb nail ; but does it necessarily follow that tetanus is the 
ordinary consequence of this every-day accident ! 

Conscious, as we supposed this writer must necessarily have 
been, of the absurdity of attempting to found a general prin- 
ciple upon two cases alone, we naturally supposed that the 
proposition, if sound, would be proved by the opinions of 
established surgical writers. Nor could we well express our 
surprise, to find the whole burden of proof of this important 
point resting upon the authority of a solitary quotation from 
Syder's notes of Astley Cooper's lectures, one of the most 
paltry and contemptible performances which ever issued from 
any press. True, here and there we meet an original idea, or 
a sound practical observation, which appears to have been de-' 
rived from this eminent surgeon, mixed with opinions and re* 
marks of the most crude and contemptible kind, and all ex- 
pressed in a gibberish (for it does not deserve the name of 
language) as destitute of accuracy as elegance. 

Speaking of the opinion of Sir Astley with regard to the 
dangerous tendency of wounds of the joints, the writer gives 
the following quotation : — '' If the patient be not very strong, 
it will be necessary to amputate the limb ; but if his stamina 
be good, the patient may probably escape with anchylosis." 
Convinced that even the ignorance of Syder could never have 
so far misconstrued the opinions of the man whose lectures he 
professes to give, we turned to the work, and with feelings of 
surprise, equalled only by those of another kind, which we 
forbear to express, read the following : ^' if the lips of the 
wound are neatly and carefully brought together, and they 
adhere, no further extension of the mischief is to be appre- 
hended ; but if allowed to be left open, the discharge of the 
lubricating fluid will prevent union — inflammation will ensue 
—matter will be formed— the constitutional irritation will be 
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extreme — and then, if the patient be not very strong, it will 
be necessary to amputate the limb; but if his stamina be good, 
the patient may probably escape with anchylosis." 

Setting aside the literary dishonesty of intentionally mis- 
quoting an author, and saddling him with opinions which he 
never expressed, we ask, what foundation can a proposition 
have, which rests solely upon a mangled quotation from Sy- 
der's notes ? 

Thus, having shown that the author of this " Memoir," has 
totally failed in his intention "of showing the inefficacy 
of the ordinary mode of treatment in wounds of the large 
joints ;" let us look at his " invitation of the attention of sur- 
geons to the propriety of cutting off the supply of blood to 
parts endangered by inflammation." It was long since observed, 
that in compound fractures, where the soft parts were so much 
lacerated as to render it necessary to tie the large artery 
leading to the part, that the subsequent inflammation was milder 
in its character, gangrene was less liable to follow, and the 
wound cicatrised with more than ordinary promptness. This 
fact has been repeatedly noticed by surgeons of more modern 
times, and has, as we learn from the Memoir under considera- 
tion, been frequently adverted to by Dr. V. Mott in his surgi- 
cal lectures. 

In 1813, Henry U. Onderdonk, M. D. (now the Rev. Mr. 
Onderdonk of Brooklyn) reported a case of wound in the knee 
joint,^ in which he had tied up the femoral artery. The patient 
was a young man, who had wounded his knee with a broad- 
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We cannot forbear a remark upon the unfair and uncandid wzj in which 
this case is alluded to in this memoir. " A surgeon, a few years si^ ce, in a 
case of a wounded knee joint, to arrest hemorrhage, and more effectually to 
check the progress of inflamation, secured the femoral artery in a ligature.^ 
Why is not the name of this surgeon mentioned ? The merit of this 
improvement rests solely with Dr. Onderdonk, and this attempt to thrust 
his name into the back-ground, and to usurp his just claim will be looked 
upon with the contempt it merits. We beg leave to refer our readers to 
Dr. O^ paper, where they will find all the principal ideas in this memoir 
expressed in clear and accurate language. 
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axe, and ia doing it, had divided some of the anastomotic 
arteries of the joint. As all these branches '^ lay deep among 
ligamentous parts," any attempt to secure them by ligature, it 
was thought, would prove unsuccessful. 

The wound, which it was ascertained, had passed into the 
cavity of the joint, was cleansed and brought together with 
adhesive straps. The patient complained of no paun in the 
knee, the wound healed by the twelfth day, and the two 
ligatures on the femoral artery came away soon after, and in 
a month the patient returned to his usual labour. How much 
of the readiness, with which the incision healed, is to be attri* 
buted to the operation, it is impossible to say. These wounds, 
like those of the great cavities, often heal by the first inten- 
tion, and like them too, are sometimes followed by inflam- 
mation, which endangers the limb, and in a few cases on 
record, even the life. In Dr. O's case, the operation which he 
performed was strongly and promptly called for, not in conse- 
quence of a wound in the cavity of the joint, but firom the 
hemorrhage from the anastomostic arteries, which it was next 
to impossible to restrain in any other manner. 

In the case reported in the Memoir, the patient had made a 
wound in his knee of about an inch in length, " allowing a 
free discharge of synovial fluid," the knee was swelled and 
painful. " I apprised him of his dangerous situation, and 
solicited further advice. Dr. Mott was accordingly requested 
to visit him, and after maturely considering the circumstances 
of the case, and the slight chance that could be offered him 
of saving the leg by the usual mode of depletion, it was 
determined to cut ofi' the supply of blood, by securing the 
femoral artery in a ligature." The operation was then per- 
formed. "On visiting him the next morning, I found all the 
dressings removed ; he had passed a very restless night. His 
countenaiice fliished, and the pulse full and hard. The swell- 
ing of the knee had much subsided, and the pain by far less 
than it was prior to the operation." The succeeding day he 
was found better, " from this time no symptoms of importance 
<»rc«ro(l during his recovery." On the 25th day hfe walked 
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out without experiencing any inconvenience from the injury, 
except a weakness of the limb. 

The cutting off the usual supply of blood to a part already 
the seat of inflammation, would, there can be no doubt, have a 
tendency to lessen the inflammation, upon the same principle 
with general and local blood-letting, counter-irritants, be. 
and that this fact, may, in the hands of a well informed 
and prudent surgeon, be considered as a valuable resource, we 
are well assured ; but, at the same time we believe that its use as 
a prophylactic, in the case just mentioned, was uncalled for, and 
of course cruel. 

We have no very accurate data upon which to found a cal- 
culation ; but there can be no doubt that one half of the cases 
of wounds of the knee-joint heal without further inflammation 
than accompanies any other wound of the same extent, pro*- 
vided a rational system of treatment is resorted to ; and surely 
if this is the case, the tying up the femoral artery is far from 
being necessary. 

The only occasion on which we can conceive this operation 
justifiable, is where inflammation of an alarming nature already 
exists, and even then it should be resorted to with great 
caution, and as a last resource. 

Before we close, we wish to venture a single observation on 
the practical part of surgery. There seems to exist, at the 
present time, a perfect cacoethes incisendi^ a rage for cutting 
and sawing the human body, a seeming strife to see who will 
" cut tlie closest to a man's life," without actually putting him 
out of existence. We hear constantly of "brilliant operations," 
** splendid performances," and such other hospital slang, which 
looks very much as if the means of surgery were mistaken for 
the end, and is the most convincing proof that it is better 
understood as a trade than a science. 
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Art. I. On the utiliiy of Country Medical Institutions, 
Jin Introductory Lecture, delivered at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of the Western District of the State of 
New-York, Dec. 13, 1824. By T. Rometn Beck, M. D. 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, &c. Published at 
the request of the class. Albany. 1825. 8vo. pp.20. 

No trait in the character of the institutions of our country 
so deservedly awakens our own pride, and elicits praise and 
admiration from foreigners, as the great facility with which 
means of instruction are afforded to all the classes of our nu- 
merous and widely scattered population. There is no hamlet 
so remote^ to which the genial influence of education does not 
extend — no individual so abject or forlorn, whom provision 
is not made to redeem from ignorance and barbarism. Nor 
is it to mere elementary instruction that these advantages are 
confined. All the higher branches of learning, not excepting 
professional, are placed within the reach of our citizens in 
every part of the country. The multiplication of our colleges 
—their erection in the midst of the wilderness, where not many 
years since resounded the war-whoop of the savage, sufficiently 
^attest the triumphant march of intelligence and instruction. 
When we consider, too, that not long since we were compelled 
to send our sons abroad for their education ; and that, later still, 
when, with the progressive improvement of the country, our 
own seminaries began to vie with the European, and to attract 
to themselves our candidates for knowledge, still parents were 
compelled, for this great object, to submit to a separation of 
many hundred miles, and to iucur great and frequently bur- 
densome expenses — we shall be prepared to estimate the ad- 
vantages of having the means of instruction brought home, as 
it were, to the doors of every citizen. In our own profession, 
these advantages have not failed to accrue from the wants of 
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our people, from the increasing demand for knowledge, and 
the increasing capabilities to communicate it. In almost 
every State of any importance we have accordingly one or 
two medical colleges ; although we all can remember the day 
when Philadelphia and New- York were the only avenues to 
medical information. This change has been so rapid, that its 
effects have not failed to be felt, and that very seriously, iit 
some of the older medical institutions. A decrease in the 
number of students, and a diminution of receipts into the cof- 
fers of professors, have been the necessary consequences. So 
that, while the many are benefited, it has happened, as is not 
uncommon, that the few have materially suffered. To have 
expected an entire resignation on the part of the sufferers, 
would have betrayed little knowledge of human passions. 
A most dreadful outcry against the increase of medical col- 
leges has been, in consequence, raised ; and in no place has the 
cry been uttered in louder tones, or enforced with greater bit- 
terness of feeling, than in New-York. The reasons for this 
predominance of complaint it will be interesting to notice. 

It is a lamentable fact, and one which it were weakness and 
folly to conceal, that the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in the city of New- York has not advanced with those rapid 
strides which have illustrated the progress of almost every other 
medical institution in the United States. To leave the Philadel- 
phia school out of the question, the medical college at Baltimore, 
the population of which city does not exceed one half that of 
New- York, has already three hundred students, although its 
origin is to be dated but a few years back. The college. at 
Lexington, of only six years standing, and in the midst of a 
population of only ten thousand, has more than two hun- 
dred. The college in the western district of this State, which 
at the close of the session in 1821 enumerated but forty-three 
students, has already tripled that number. How has it been 
meanwhile in our college? In 1810, the number of students 
was considerably beyond two hundred^ and the number of 
graduates was seventy-seven. In 1825, the number of stu- 
dents falls below two hundred. Th^ question naturally pre- 
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sents itself: what is the cause of this mortifying and homiliat- 
ing decrease ? The city of New-York possesses inherent and 
indisputable advantages for facilitating medical instruction, 
which are surpassed by those of no other city in the onion. 
We will even grant, with the Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic in our college, that she possesses more ; if 
we include those which are afforded by her extensive commer- 
cial intercourse with neighbouring states and with foreign 
countries ; by her numerous learned societies ; her Literary 
and Philosophical — her Historical — her Athenaeum ; by her 
conversazioni; and, above all, by her admirably conducted 
Hospital, over which, (heaven save tlie mark !) not the Infir- 
mary of Edinburgh, not the Hotel Dieu of Paris, nor the hos- 
pitals of London, can claim superiority. Nay, we will admit 
that Anatomy is taught by a Professor appointed for that pur- 
pose, who has a museum^ in name at least ; that lectures are 
delivered on Chemistry, Surgery, Midwifery, Theory and 
Practice of Physic, (including Nosology) and we cannot deny, 
that the learned Doctor Mitchill is appointed to hold long 
talks on Materia Medica. Notwithstanding all this, and per- 
adventure much more, this college, instead of improving in 
its character and numbers, is daily losing ground. So little 
reputation does it indeed possess, that strong suspicions have 
been and are still entertained of the existence of incompetency 
somewhere. And were we put upon oath, we should be com- 
pelled to acknowledge our utter inability to disprove these 
suspicions. What other cause, it may be asked with no small 
share of plausibility, can obstruct the improvement of a col- 
lege situated in the flourishing metropolis of the most power- 
fill and enterprising State in the union, and whose liberality 
has not been meted out with a sparing hand on this very col- 
lege ? What have not talents, industry, and learning, achiev- 
ed elsewhere amidst the most disheartening difficulties, and 
the most appalling obstacles ? And shall they achieve no- 
thing when fostered by prosperity? How have the colleges 
of which we have made mention, prospered to an extent 
that has reflected so much disgrace, by comparison, on 
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our own college ? The answer is at hand : — By the exhibition 
•f the qualifications already enumerated, backed by a liberal 
and magnanimous policy, and an untiring and disinterested 
spirit of enterprise, that has withheld no sacrifice of labour, 
money, or any other temporary advantage for the promotion 
of a great and permanent prosperity. These, and these only, 
have been the passports to success, of every scientific institu- 
tion, and they ever will be found such in a free, enlightened, 
and virtuous community. Can we doubt for a moment that 
the possession of them in our college would not fail to be at- 
tended with the same success ; and have we not reason to fear 
that the want of them is the true cause of its present degraded 
condition ? 

Not so, says the Professor of Theory and Practice of Phy- 
sic in our college. The multiplication of colleges is the true 
cause of our adversity. If so, why has not the evil been felt, 
then, in other institutions equally obnoxious to the same 
injury f — Why shall New-York alone suffer? Why shall 
she alone dread competition ? If to her immense advantages, 
she adds the commanding attractions of learning and talent, 
why does she not aspire to a rivalship with her sister college 
at Philadelphia, instead of descending to cherish a mean and 
illiberal spiril of detraction and jealousy against ^* unimpor- 
tant County Medical Institutions f^* Claiming, as she does, 
to be not inferior in the reeU advantages she holds out to any 
other college, however venerable by association with the 
greatest names, is it not a soil on her escutcheon, to direct her 
attacks upon ^* Medical Academies in towns and villages, that 
of necessity can only furnish the first lessons of education ?'^ 
That we may not be misunderstood, we shall make the follow- 
ing extract from the last Introductory Lecture of Professor 
Hosack, as we find it, in the preface of Dr. Beck's address. 

" * The State of New-York, powerful in wealth, and ample beyond all 
comparison in resources, with a capital that holds a distinguished pre-emi- 
nence among her sister cities, cannot be blind to the obvious propriety of 
contributing to one institution that support which can alone make an ade- 
quate retam to the conununity ; instead of wasting her strength in Tarioos 
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and comparaHfoely unimportaDt couDtj institutions. Indeed, it may 
aooably be anticipated, that not only the Leg^lature of this State, but of 
erery other in the union, will soon perceive the wisdom of concentrating 
their efforts upon the School of the Metropolis, instead of multiplying Me- 
dical Academies in towns and villages, that of necessity can only furnish 
the first lessons of education, instead of the great practical results that are 
derived from extensive clinical observation and experience.* 

On this passage Dr. Beck very justly observes : 

*•*■ The application of the above remarks will be readily understood by' the 
mobt careless reader, when he is informed, that the only Medical School in 
the State, beside New-Tork, is the Western Medical College at Fairfield. 
He should also be apprised of the fact, that both institutiontt have an equal 
standing in the eye of the law — that both have been incorporated by the 
Regents of the University, and that both have been endowed by the libe- 
rality of tiie State. It must also be added, that there are not, within the 
knowledge of the writer, or his medical friends throughout the State, cmy 
ComUy J^tdical ItiMulions'm it^ — Preface, 

It will scarcely be necessary to inform the reader, that the 
object of the address before us is to remonstrate against the 
wanton, unprovoked, and unpardonable attempt to injure, and, 
if possible, annihilate the Western College of this State, made 
in November last by Professor Hosack in his Introductory Lec- 
ture. To the language of the present address we can have no 
other objection, except that it is by far too lenient towards 
one whose gratuitous and futile hostility deserved the most 
severe and indignant recrimination. The arguments of Dr. 
Beck are couched in a plain and vigorous style, and are en- 
forced with a power of reasoning which is, to us, irresistible. 
The first of these refers to the pecuniary resources of indivi- 
duals throughout the State. The expenses attending a city 
education are great, and to many insupportable. Shall 
this class, however, be denied the advantages of instruc- 
tion, when a country institution is so well calculated to afford 
it ? The second argument we shall give in the author's own 
language: 

*' 2d. The instruction they furnish goes beyond the ^^Jirsl lessons of 
fducfdion^ as the professor terms it. In illustrating this assertion, it is 
npcessary to advert to the actual condition of those medical coUeg^ which 
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boast so much of their means of education. Comparisons are indeed 
odious ; but where they are so freely proferred, it will not surely be impro- 
per to examine into the respective merits of each. What then, as an ab- 
stract question, is to prevent anatomy from being taught as perfectly in a 
country village, as in a large city, provided the proper materials be at 
band ? What constitutes the difference between one anatomical school and 
another ? It is the opportunities for dissection and the value oi the museum. 
Again, as to chemistry, if the apparatus required be at hand, can it not be 
taught as perfectly here as elsewhere P May not all the doctrines of sur* 
gery, of midwifery, and of the practice, be developed and illustrated ? But 
it is observed, that in such institutions as ours, the results of clinical obser- 
vaiioti and experience are wanting, I would be the last to undervalue these. 
None prizes them higher than I do, or feels more their importance and 
place in a well regulated education. But I assert, and it is a fair argument 
on the present occasion, that these benefits are not obtained in a proper 
degree, even in our other state institution, and that she should therefore be 
the last to notice and enlarge on this defect. In proof of this, let me direct 
your attention to a single iact. The professor of clinical medicine appoint- 
ed under the authority of this state, was a short time since, for two years, 
without a ward in the hospital-^an institution ako richly endowed through 
the liberality of the state of JNew-York. Under the present order of things 
indeed, the incumbent is now a physician of that charity ; but he too'is de- 
pendent on the will of a foreign body, and may be removed at any moment 
and on the shortest notice I 

<* Again, the diseases found in a hospital are generally (although I do not 
say universally,] those originating from debiUty or from vice. They are 
not, in other words, the ordinary diseases seen in general practice through^ 
out the country, and of course though important to be understood, afe not 
of the first importance. On the other hand, what is the clinical instruction 
of the country student ? It is this — ^after attending a course of lectures on 
the several branches of medicine, and becoming acquainted with their 
general bearing, he during the summer repairs to the office of a practitioner 
— attends him in his visits to his patients — views the diseases peculiar ta 
different districts — observes the treatment that situation or habits of life 
indicate, and from day to day verifies the lessons he has received. Here 
then is evidently a direct preparation for the life he intends to pursue. So 
also with respect to surgery and midwifery. Opportunities for improving 
in both may be readily attained by studying with those who are eminent in 
cither branch, and I will venture to add, that the variety of cases thus ob- 
served, is not inferior to many of the boasted institutions in our cities.^ — 
P. 15—17. 

Several other very forcible considerations are offered by 
Dr. Beck, for which we have not room. His concluding 
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paragprapb, at once eloquent, and, we trust, prophetic, is 
worthy of insertion. 

*^ The itate of New-Tork, we mtj safely predict, will nerer adopt the 
eomitel that has been ^ren her. Her statesmen, her leg^islators, her 
Inrned men, and her citizens generaUy, have not thus estimated the wants 
ef the commnnity ? Her coarse nniformly has been to cherish teaming in 
,0rery situation, and to foster its first fmiti with the care of a parent. At 
tfiis crisis, flourishing in arts, unrivalled in commerce, and exalted in wealth , 
■be surely will not stint her supplies, or pour them with a partial hand, into 
eoe portion of her dominion, while she leaves the other to need. She will 
not destroy what is flourishing, or overturn what is becoming permanent. — 
She will, as she has ever done, regard the interests of education with an im- 
partial eye. 

** In thus doing, she can alone perform her proper duties, and fulfil the 
promises of her high destiny.^ 

We have now shown sufficiently the infatuated extent to 
which our New-York City Professor would carry his spirit 
of extermination, in the vain hope of securing a profitable 
monopoly to himself and to his associates. We say infatuat- 
ed, because any man of the least discernment, or not wholly 
warped by selfish interest, must at once have seen that the at- 
tempt to destroy our Western College would, if successful, so 
far from benefiting our city institution, actually seal its final 
doom. Every member of the profession throughout the State 
would raise his voice against the unhallowed measure, and 
not a student belonging to the State would darken the doors 
of an institution, whose only chance of prosperity lay in the 
destruction of its neighbours. No ; the meanest country insti- 
tution in the neighbouring states would be a preferable resort, 
and no one possessed of the least spirit would hesitate in a 
choice. Again we say infatuated : Is the western College so 
unimportant, as our professor would have us believe ? Arc 
its professors incapable of teachinfi^, excepting the first ele- 
ments of our science f If success is to be taken as a standard of 
the usefulness and reputation of the Colleges at Fairfield and 
at New-York, the latter will sink low indeed in comparison 
with the former. Again: If the writings of the teachers in 
the respective colleges be contrasted, who that claims to be 
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an author in New-York can hope to lay his productions on 
he same shelf with those of the author of " the Elements of 
Medical Jurisprudence?" It would be painful as it is invidious 
to extend our remarks. 

What then, are we hostile to the College in this city? Far, 
very far from it. In its merited success none would sooner, or 
with more heartfelt sincerity rejoice than we. Its present ad- 
versity none can more deeply regret. We by no means be- 
long to that selfish class of opponents, who are, with greedy 
eyes, awaiting its total overthrow, and whispering in dark 
corners the opinions they dare not avow openly. This class 
of interlopers we knoiv^ and we shall seize the earliest oppor- 
tunity of exposing the invidious designs they entertain of ele- 
vating themselves on the destruction of their equals. All we 
insist on, is, that the College is susceptible of improvement, and 
that a change of measures, and in fact of the whole system at 
present pursued, will effect this. To advise any positive method 
is a delicate task, and one for which we are not just now pre- 
pared. In the meantime, we hope our motives will not be miscon- 
strued, if we offer some negative counsel. We assure those, then) 
who have the interest of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in the City of New-York most seriously in keeping, that if 
this interest is ever to be promoted, it is not to be effected by 
reading introductory lectures verbatim from the Encyclopedia, 
the latest Journals, or PercivaPs Medical Ethics ; neither 
by upholding theories rejected by a whole profession, and 
then denouncing that profession, as at once ignorant, unwor- 
thy of confidence, and incapable of profiting by observation 
and experience, because it will not bow to ex cathedra autho- 
rity ; not by cramming successive editions of unpopular works 
down the unwilling throats of intimidated students ; not by 
threatening candidates for examination with rejection unless 
certain conditions respecting private offices are complied with ; 
nor yet by issuing yearly editions of medical farragoes and 
nursery companions, nor finally by upholding a train of de- 
pendants, whose servility is received as an equivalent for 
ignorance the most glaring, and effrontery the most unblushing. 
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Abt. II. Tlie ffew-York Medical and Physical Journal, 
No. XII. Edited by John W. Fbamcis, M- D. and John 
B. Beck, M. D. 

Tui: present number of ibis Journal, completing the third 
volume, sustains the high character which this work has al- 
ready acquired. We are gratified to know that the profes- 
sion of this metropolis, although sundered by collisions and 
jealousies, unite in giving it that adequate support, to which 
it is entitled beyond any periodical work of the kind which 
has ever been published here. 

Art. I. ^n Essay on Laryngitis. By John B. Beck, M. D. 

This is the first attempt made at a systematic and comprehensive mono* 
g^ph of this interesting and fearful disease. The success with which it 
bai been made will be best appreciated by tliose who have been conyersant 
with Laryngitis at tlie bedside, or as described in the periodical publica- 
tions of the last twelve years in England, France, and this country. In a 
summary analysis we can g^ve but a shg^t idea of the research and 
ability with which the author has treated the subject. 

Dr. Beck thinks very justly, that, ai^ the disease is one of simple inflam- 
mation, it must have occurred occasionally from the earliest periods. In 
proof of his opinion, he quotes the writings of several eminent writers, as 
Hippocrates, CoeliuK, Aurelianus, and Celsus. It was also described in 
later times by Tulpius, Lomnius, Boerhaave, and others. It was not un- 
til 1812 that attention was more especially paid to the subject. In this 
year Drs. Baillio and Farr published their interesting paper on this disease, 
and were followed by other writers both in England and in this country. 

The author jQrst treats of the symptoms and character of Laryngitis. 

Dr. B. considers the commencement of this disease as merely local, its 
symptoms being a soreness of the fauces, which is generally considered as no- 
thing more tlian a common cold. In a few days from the attack, the pt- 
ticnt is suddenly seized with uneasiness and stricture about the larynx, 
but without acute pain. This is attended with hoarseness of the voice, 
labour in respiration, and difficulty in deglutition. In the progress of the 
disease, these symptoms increase with occasional fits of snffocatioo, which 
become more distressing at each repetition, the larynx is in motion, the 
head is thrown back, on the countenance is depicted the greatest agony, 
the lips are pale, with protrusion of the tongue, and a voice scarcely audi- 
ble. 

Under these circumstances, the victim, after a few cooTuhive efEc^rts. ex- 
rtrf a from suffocation. 
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It 18 remarkable that febrile symptoms are, in the worst cases, generally 
wanting. The usual duration of the disease is from three to four days. 
Its attacks are confined to adults, and are most common to males. Its 
causes Dr. B. considers to be sudden variations of temperature ; diseases 
of neighbouring organs; the application of powerful stimuli, as boiling 
water or steam to the part, as was obsenred to be the case in those indiri- 
duals scalded by the bursting of the boiler in steam boats. 

Laryngitis is distinguished from tonsillitis by exanunation of the fauces 
and absence of swelling of the tonsils ; from pharyngitis, by the freedom of 
respiration, and difficulty of swallowing which exist in the last named com- 
plaint ; from trachitis, or croup which has no previous affection of the 
fauces, no loss of voice, nor any difficulty of deglutition, and by the mark- 
ed diffierence in the coug^. 

TreatmenL In the first stage of the disease, bloodletting should be pursued 
till syncope takes place ; but after organic charges have taken place, this 
must be attended with decided injury. If after bleeding ad deliquium, a 
mitigation of the symptoms does not follow* it may be supposed that 
effusion has taken place, and other means of relief must be attempted. To 
induce syncope with as little loss of blood as possible, a lai^ orifice should 
be made, and the patient bled standing. Dr. Beck says *' In speaking of 
the extent to which bloodletting ought to be pushed, I do not refer at all to 
the absolute quantity of blood which may be drawn, but entirely to the 
eSect produced upon the system. This effect is syncope ; and in all cases 
where the condition of the patient does not absolutely contra-indicate the 
measure, to bring about this should the object of the practitioner.** The 
effect of deliquium he considers to be to bring '* the most distant as well as the 
minutest parts of the system under its influence : it not only moderates, 
but it suspends and alters existing actions at the same time that it relaxes 
spasm,^ which always accompanies Laryngitis. 

Emetics act not only by their relaxing effects upon the whole system, 
but also from their increasing the secretions of the mouth and fauces. Aa 
a general rule, a copious bleeding should be premised before the adminis* 
tration of other remedies. 

Too much dependence ought not to be put on the effects of purgatives, 
as much valuable time may be lost by waiting for their slow operation. 

Blisters have not been found by Dr. B. of that unequivocal utility that 
might have been expected. To do any good at all, they should be applied 
early in the disease, and immediately after venesection ; to excite vesication 
as speedily as possible, nitric acid or scalding water may be applied. Dr. 
B. recommends that blistering should be effected at a distance from the 
seat of the disease. His views, which appear to us at once original and 
sound, merit special attention. After depletion and emetics, calomel should 
be employed with no sparing hand. It should be persisted in till a free 
ptvalism is produced, if it can be effected. Ftyalism is more especially 
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indicated, because it produces copious secretions from the parts in the 
neighbourhood oT the larynx. As a last resource, when all other efforts are 
found unavailing, and the difficulty of respiration increases, tracheotomy 
must be performed, before the patient is sinking under the prostration of 
long impeded respiration. 

Several cases of this complaint are perspicuously detailed at the end of 
this article. In one of them, occurring in the person of Dr. Francis, lft4 
ounces of blood were abstracted in the course of the disease. 

Art. II. On partial parcdyns of the/ace, by Edward Delafield, M. D. 
read before the New- York Physico-Medical Society, July 1. 1823. 

This essay contains many ingenious illustrations of the new doctrine of 
the nervous system, by Mr. Charles Bell. 

Art. III. Observations and experiments on the medicinal and poisonous 
properties of the J^ancinella tree. By J. B. Ricord M adianna, M. D. 
Read before the Lyceum of Natural History of New-York, April 1824. 

This is a continuation of the paper, on which some observations were 
made in the fiflh number of this journal. 

Art. IV. A Memoir on the utility of tying large arteries^ in prevent" 
ing Inflammation in wounds of the principal joints, and important Sur- 
gical operationsy illustrated by cases. By David L. Rogers, M. D. of New- 
York. 

In another part of this Journal will be found some strictures on the 
principles advocated in this paper. In this place we shall only suggest to 
the author, the propriety of a more rigid attention to his rules of syntax 
aud orthography. The following extract we submit for explanation. " The 
cartilages and ligaments in their healthy at2Lte, are said to be insensible, or at 
least their complaints are not conveyed to the sensorium : and consequently, 
we are not aware of the contusions which they mtut daily receive in our 
ordinary occupations of life.'' 

Is not the fourth case, or that of Vosburg, drawn up in a style emphati- 
cally peculiar to «* ripe English scholarship .?" Such expressions as " cave 
in,'' "trismus, &c.8et in," &c. are, to say the least, not general among 
ordinary writers on medicine. 

Art. V. Case of Delirium Tremens^ with remarks. By Stephen Brown, 
M.D. of New- York. 

Tills was a well marked case of the disease, which under the judicious 
and decided treatment of Dr. Brown, had a successful termination. 

The principal part of the means employed, was the free use of opium, 
even to the extent of forty grains in the space of four hours. 

To this case are subjoined some ingenious and original views, in regard 
to the proximate cause of this disease, which deserve our attentive 
perusal. 

Art. VI. Observations on the Sulphate of Quinine and its adulteration^ 
By Issachar Cozzens, Manufacturing Chemist. Read before the Lyceum 
of Natural History of New- York, Sep. 27. 1824. 
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^* Sulphate of quinine, when pure, is in g^yish white needle-shaped crjs* 
tals. These are usually broken in taking them out of the i^essel in which 
they are manufactured, and repacking them in phials. When held against 
the sun, or a strong light, the glittering appearance produced by the faces 
and angles, exhibit their crystaline structure. If a small portion be put 
into lime-water, a copious flocculent precipitate ensues ; this is, howeyer, 
rather a test of the presence of quinine than of its purity. 

'^ Place a small quantity, (the half of a grain will be sufficient,) on a piece 
of unglazed porcelain, or a common tobacco pipe ; if heat be applied to 
this, the pure quinine will first melt and spread a little ; it then turns to 
black, and bums away, leaving nothing but a dark stain, with the peculiar 
smell of bark. If any earthy matter is present, it will be left on the pipe. 

<< Dissolve the same quantity in pure rain or distilled water in a silver 
spoon, and boil it over a few coals, or a small flame. If the quinine is 
adulterated with starch, flour, or any similar substance, a paste will be 
found ; if the sulphate or carbonate of lime, or magnesia, or any earthy 
matter is preseat, it will not form a clear transparent soIutioQ with boiling 
water." 

Art. VII. A case of poisoning by Opium, successftUly treated by cold 
affusions. By Dr. Barent P. Staats, of Albany. With an additional cate 
by John B. Beck, M. D. 

In the first of these cases, a mulatto man had taken three drachms of 
opium, and was discovered three hours after in a state of stupefaction and 
insensibility. An unsuccessful attempt was made to puke him. When 
Dr. S. was called, he was in '* the arms of death," with oppressed and ster- 
torus breathing, and every symptom of approaching apoplexy. He was 
bled from the jugular vein, oz. xx. and cold water poured upon him. In 
15 minutes he opened his eyes, and appeared sensible; but relapsed into 
sleep when it was discoatinued. By constant application of water, at 
intervals of a few minutes for six houra, he was recovered. Dr. Beck's 
case occurred in an infant, to whom 12 drops of laudanum had been given 
through mistake. A tea-spoonful of antimonial wine was immediately given 
by a neighbouring apothecary, without producing vomiting. Dr. B. was 
called in about an hour from the time the laudanum was given. The child 
was then in a state of stupor. A large dose of tartar emetic and ipecacuanha 
was given, but without effect. He then commenced, the affusion of cold 
water, which roused the child and soon produced vomiting. 

This practice was announced to the public by Mr. Wray, in 1822. It 
was, however, previously used in 1816, by Dr. Samuel W. Moore of tl% 
city. 

The works reviewed, are Frick on Diseases of the Eye ; and Civiale'^s 
new method of destrmjing stone in the bladder. 

The department of the Journal devoted to Medical and Philosophical 
Intelligence, is full and interesting. 
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Sirielwei on ihspreuni SUde of the Medical Prffetnon among the foreign 
praUiHoners in Havana, By Robert Hogan, M. D. Lie. Art. Obstet, and 
Member of the Bojral College of SurgeoiiB in London. New Toric, 8yo. 
pp. 37. 1824. 

The remariu in this pamphlet, profeBsing' to be the resulti of the writerV^ 
olwerration upon the state of the profession in the Harana, will apply to 
most of our cities. We regret that the bare&ced empiricism and facilities 
afSnrded for imposition upon the public by foreigpaers, are not confined to 
the West Indies alone. Eren in this metropolis, ** the /vgiUset of ihtoiUL 
varld^ whMer iheirJUgki hat been the effed of their crimes or their wiuea^ 
aie received with the open arms of admiration ; and are pressed forwaid 
effen by native physicians, professing the utmost detestation of quackeiy^ 
with the most unblushing effrontery to the highest medical honours and offi- 
ces. Some of these interlopers, professing to belong to the honoarad>le pxo- 
lisssion of medicine, actually hope to palm themselves off by having engraved 
on the ftroft plates on their doers Dr. , FROM LONDON. 



FUmda Boetonienni. By Jacob Bigebw, M. D., Rumfond Pmfessor,^. 
Second Edition. Boston, 1824. 

This elegant treatise, which has given so much honour fee the scientific 
character of the United States, has been in this edition, much enlarged and 
improved by the author. 



T%e Study of Medicme. By John Mason Good, M. D. F. R. S., &c. 
with a Physiological System of Nosology. In £re volumes. Second 
American Edition. Philadelphia, price {8.00 in boards. 

The first edition of this celebrated work, was published at Boston in 
1823, under the superintending care of Dr. Jackson, Professor of Theory and 
Practice of Physic at the Massachusetts Medical College. The e^riy ap- 
pearance of the second edition, notwithstanding the exorbitant price de- 
manded for the first, is sufficient evidence of the benefit which this 
scientific physician has conferred on the American medical public. It wiU, 
we doubt not, rapidly supersede the crude and unscientific forrago of Dr. 

2oma8. The nosology, which, for depth of scientific and classical re- 
rch, for accuracy, and convenience of arrangement, is unrivalled, has, 
we are gratified to learn, become the text-book of several of the Eastern 
medical schools, and we cannot doubt will be introduced into all (hose of this 
country. 
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Bad effecU tf the Ergot, — ^M. Gerardin lately read to the Acadenie 
Royale de Medecine an account of certain deleterious consequences 
resulting^ from the ergot when employed to fiausilitate labour :— ^ stated 
that in the colonies this substance is looked upon as a sure means of pro* 
ducing abortion, and destroying the life of the fcetus in utero : — ^he there- 
fore is of opinion, that it ought not to be administered without the greatest 
caution, and that it ought only to be employed in certain cases of want of 
action in the uterus during labour, or to expel hydatiform masses developed 
in its cavity.— Zon. Jtfedf. Phys, Joum. 



Experiments on VomaJtrng^-^-^ToiBsaor Tantini has lately performed a 
variety of experiments, with a view of ascertaining the deg^e of confidence 
to be placed in the opinions of M. Magendie upon this subject. He states 
that, when he left tiiecardia free, in substituting a bladder for the stomach, 
after the manner done by the French physiologist, no vomiting resulted ; 
but, when he introduced into the cardiac orifice the cannula which served 
to connect the bladder which was introduced in the place of the stomach, 
vomiting immediately took place. From this he concludes, that, in the act 
of vomiting, we must take into the account, not only the contractimi Of tht 
abdominal muscles and of the diaphragm, but likewise of the muscular coat 
of thestomach itself.— J&uf. 



SvbstUuUfor Ckutor Oil.— M. Hufeland asserts, that by mixing one drop 
of the oil of Croton with an ounce of syrup of poppy, a preparation is ob- 
tained, resembling, in a great degree, the Castor oil, and of which one 
spoonful produces analogous effects. Many successful experiments have 
been made with this preparation in the Polyclinic School at Berlin.— i&tcf. 



Hydrocyanic Acid in TcBnia, — M. Gralneche, of Stettin, records the fill- 
lowing case.— -A boy, three and a half years old, who was afi3icted with tiie 
tcenia laJtay was recommended to eat strawberries fi>r two days in as groat 
quantities as he pleased, the author observing that where the presence of this 
worm is suspected, the strawberry generally produces a discharge of some 
few portions. The third day, at six in the morning, Jss. of castor-oil was 
given ; at half-past six, seven, and half-past seven, he took each time 
fifteen grs. of the powder of male fern root ; and, at dght o^clock, six 
drachms of castor oil. At half-past eight an abundant serous motion took 
place, and a quarter of an ell of the worm escaped from the anus ; the little 
patient was then placed upon warm water, into which the worm was suffered 
^0 be suspended; it was slightly laid hold of at the orifice of the anus, anrl 
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rubbed orer for the space of four inches, with hydrocyanio acid. It imine 
diateij made strong efforts to return into the abdonuen, so that it was 
obliged to be held with some degree of force ; it suffered some conrubive 
motions, and was expelled the length of an ell and a half. At the termina- 
tion of an hour and half another evacuation produced the remainder of the 
wonn, two ells long ; the animal was dead, it terminated in a thread-like 
extremity, surmounted with a reddish head of the size of a millet seed, 
armed with a little sucker.— /&uf. 



Common Salt to correct thefoetor of Cancerous Sores. — ^M. Liaubon relates 
the case of a female with a cancerous ulcer in the right breast, who suffer- 
ed extremely from the foetor of the discharge, which was so intolerable that 
the persons who assisted in dressing the wound, could scarcely remain in 
the room. M. Liaubon ordered a lotion of salt, dissolved in water, to wash 
the parts : the disease was not arrested by these means, but the foetor was 
entirely destroyed. — Ibid, 



Efficacy of titrate of Potass in the treatment of Hemorrhage* — Dr 
Zuccari, after yarious other remedies had proved unsuccessful, had recourse 
to pure nitrate of potass, and asserts, that it had been followed by continnal 
success. He administered it as follows :— after a small bleeding, which 
was not always necessary, he mixed nitrate of potass, in the quantity of 
from four to six drachms, in an ounce of gum-water, two or three table- 
spoonfuls of which were taken every hour ; and refrigerant drinks, with 
light soup. The dose of the nitrate has been carried to the extent of ^an 
ounce, in the same quantity of the vehicle above mentioned, without pro- 
ducing any inconvenience. The author of the paper adds, that he is about 
to publish a work upon the subject — Ibid. 



Influence of Vaccination upon the Mortality at BerUn.^^M. Casper has 
published a long paper, containing many curious details relative to the 
above subject ; but we can do no more, at present, than give the result of 
his investigations. 

1. The small-pox formerly carried off from the 12th to the 10th of the 
population. 

2. Formerly at Berlin one out of twelve children bom, died of the small- 
pox ; now the deaths from the same cause are 1 in 1 16. 

3. The diseases of chUdren are more common than before the introduc- 
tion of vaccination, because the number of infants that survive is more 
considerable. 

4. These diseases formerly destroyed 39 children oat of every 100 ; now 
only 34 in the hundred die of these diseases, so that in the whole 51 chil- 
dren in 100 died formerly, and at present only 43. 

5. Generally speaking, 1 inhabitant in 28 used to die annually, now 
there is onlv 1 death in 34.— i&irf. 
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JS/otkeqfthe Employment of the Lobelia Inflata L. in Asthma^ and as an 
JEmetic By M. Bridault de Villiers, M. D. &c.— The natural family of 
the kbeliaceoe have some relations with the family of the campanulaceXj 
of which it formerly made a part ; but it is endowed, generally, with 
an acridity much more marked. Several of the species of lobelia 
are capable of producing a'deleterious effect on the animal economy. The 
only species employed in medicine is the lobelia syphilitica (Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia], the juice of which, taken in a small dose, acts as a dia- 
phoretic ; in a larger dose, as a diuretic and purgative ; and in a still greater 
dose, if the experiments of Dupuy may be relied upon, as an emetic. Ac- 
cording to Murray, the lobelia Umgifiora is more active than the former. 
The root of the lobelia cardinalis (cardinal flower) is said to be used as a 
vermifuge by the North Americans ; and an infusion of the lobelia inflaia is 
prescribed in the United States, in leucorrhcea. 

This last-named plant grows abundantly in several parts of the United 
States. Its leaves and capsules are excessively acrid, and when they are 
kept some time in the mouth they produce vertigo, cephalalgia, with tremor 
ofthe^whole body. Itsjtasteis nearly resembling that of tartar emetic. It is a 
very active emetic, occasioning, when given in a large dose, a great depres- 
sion of the vital eneigy, and increased perspiration. It also acts occasion- 
ally on the bowels, producing a purgative effect. Shoepf speaks of this 
species of lobelia as being good in ophthalmia, without saying any thing of 
its medicinal properties. Drury, Barton, Stewart, Eberle, and Cutler, 
have brought it into considerable notice in the United States. 

^* I have had the bad fortune,'^ says Dr. Cutler, ** to have been asthmatic 
for nearly ten years, and I made trial ofa great number of remedies used 
in similar cases, with but little success. In some paroxysms the poihos 
fcetidum procured me immediate relief. The last summer, I had the most 
violent attack which I had ever experienced. It commenced about the 1st 
of August, and continued for eight weeks. Dr. Drury, also an asthmatic, 
had made trial of the tincture of the lobelia inflaia in a violent attack of this 
disease which be suffered. He was instantly relieved, and has continued 
entirely free from asthma ever since. I prepared a tincture of the fresh 
plant, and took care that the spirit should be saturated with its virtues, a 
circumstance which I think important. In a most severe fit, in which the 
difficulty of respiring was extreme, and which had continued a considerable 
time, I took a spoonful of this tincture. In the course of three or four 
minutes I found my respiration as free as ever it was ; ten minutes after- 
wards I took another spoonful, which caused some degree of sickness : at 
the end of another ten minutes I swallowed a third spoonful, which had a 
sensible effect upon the stomach, and produced gentle vomiting, as well as 
a kind of pricking over the body, and extending to the extremities of the 
fingers and the toes. Since that period I have enjoyed as g^ood health as I 
had before the first attack." 

Other Physicians ia the United States have employed this energetic 
Vol.. I. 3-Z 
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plant with a very marked advantag;e ia asthmatic afiections. Dr. Bartou 
mentioDS a case of this nature, in which he administered a tea-spoonful of 
this tincture every two hours, with a prompt and happy effect Dr. Stew- 
art obtained unequivocal advantages from it in a case of spasmodic asthma. 
Dr. Cutler, who has been cited, has ascertained that it is an usual 
remedy in consumptive cough, and in that depending upon the accumulation 
of mucus in the bronchiae. Dr. Eberle has given it as an emetic in croup, 
with very great success ; and an infusicm of the plant has been administered 
as an enema, as a substitute for tobacco, in order to facilitate the return of 
strangulated hernia. 

The plant should be collected in the month of August. All its parts are 
endowed with active properties ; but the root and the capsules are the most 
energetic of all. It may be taken in the form of powder or of tincture : 
the latter is the most convenient form. The following is the formula 
adopted for the preparation of the tincture of the lobelia ia the Pharmaco- 
pceia of the United Stutes : — 

R. LobeUae Inflatae, 2 oz. 
Alcoholis Diluti, Ibj. Digere per dies dccem et per chartam cola. 
The powdered leaves act as an emetic, from the dose of ten grains to 
twenty : in a much smaller quantity it acts as an expectorant. The satu- 
rated tincture may be administered to children from one to two years of 
age, in the dose of twenty or thirty drops. This species of lobelia is accu- 
rately described by Dr. Bigelow, in his J^ediccd Botany of the United 
StcUes ; and by Dr. Barton, in his Materia Vegeto-Medica of the United 
States.^-^Lon, Med, Repos, 

Case in vshieh, during the Extirpaiion of a Tumourfrom the JVecfc, by M, 
Dupuytreny Air rushed through one of the divided Veins into the Hearty 
occasioning instant Death. By M . Sanson. 

A young girl, of good constitution, entered the Hdtel'DieUy on account of 
a tumour occupying the posterior and lateral part of the neck. From its 
hardness, resistance, and want of sensibility, M. Dupuytren concluded it 
to be of a fibrous nature, and decided on its removal, before it should ac- 
quire a gpreater size. The operation was directed with great art and 
rapidity ; the tumour was only attached to the anterior portion of integu- 
ments ; and the patient, having only lost a very small quantity of blood, 
bore well, and without much complaint, the pain consequent on the minute 
dissection which was required, when suddenly a continued hissing noise 
was heard, analogous to that which is heard on the entrance of air^ into a 
recipient in which a vacuum had been formed. The operator was arrested 
for the moment, and astonished. " If we were not," said he, " so far from 
the air passages, wc should believe that they are opened." Scarcely had M. 
Dupuytren uttered the expression, and given the last stroke with the scalpel, 
which separated the tumour, when the patient exclaimed, *< I am dead !" 
She was, at the same time, seized with a general trembling, and fell from 
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the chair in which she was seated during the operatioD, without movement. 
It was in rain that every means was resorted to in order to restore anima- 
tion. 

On dissection^ the pericardium was healthy : the right auricle of the heart 
was distended with air, which had given it an elastic tension ; and when its 
parietes were divided, a great portion of this air escaped without any mix- 
ture ; this cavity contained also a small quantity of fluid blood. Fluid 
blo«d was also found in the other cavities of the heart, which was healthy, in 
the arteries and veins of the body, limbs, and brain. The blood was mixed with 
so great a quantity of air, that when the vessels were punctured, bubbles of 
air, with blood, escaped from them. The other organs presented nothing 
particular. 

The introduction, therefore, of the air, in so lai^ge a quantity, into the 
heart, was the cause of death. The manner in which this took place may 
be easily explained: a vein of considerable size, situated at the inferior 
part of the tumour, and communicating with the jugular, was necessarily 
divided, and remaining open at the moment when inspiration drew the blood 
into the chest, the air followed the vacuum which was left in the vein by 
the flow of blood towards the heart, and soon filled the cavities of the heart 
itself, and arrested its functions.— I&ic?. 



Properties^ Sfc, qf the Upas Tieitti.^^ln the course of a chemical ex- 
amination of the two poisons called upcu, by Messrs. Pelletier and Caven- 
tou, these gentlemen not only extracted from the upas tieuti a considerable 
quantity of strychnine^ but were enabled to correct an enor into which 
they had been led with regard to the characteristic of this principle. They 
found that the property of being reddened by nUric add, did not belong to 
the strychnine itself, but to a yellow substance that accompanies it This 
discovery prompted them to inquire whether the reddening property as- 
cribed to brudne and morphine might not be owing to some analogous 
cause ; but after a considerable number of experiments they were satisfied 
that it was invested in these principles themselves— however white or how* 
ever highly purified, they are always reddened by nitric acid. In order, 
however, to distinguish between these cases, the one or the other must be 
heated till the red colour disappears, and then a sufficiently strong dose of 
hydrochhrate of protoxide of tin is to be added. Immediately the brudne 
puts on a '' superb violet colour,*^ while the morphine does not change 
the yellow cdour that succeeds the red by the action of heat. With regard 
to the brown colouring matter of the upas tieuU^ Messrs. P. and C. consi- 
der it identical with that which belongs to several energetic vegetables. It 
is found on the bark of the false angustura<, and on that of the pseudo-kino, 
lately analysed by M. Vauquelin, &c. It is characterised by becoming of 
a fine emerald green colour by the action of nitric acid. They have con- 
sequently named it strifchochromine, (strychno ?) 
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Thcj describe the action of this strychniae (of the upas) upon the animal 
ecoDomy as astounding. A quarter of a g^n in iraler beings injected into 
the pleura of a rabbit, in fifteen seconds the animal had one terrible attack 
of tetanus, in which it died. — Ibid, 
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At a meeting^ of the Medical Society of this State, conrened at the 
Capitol on the 2nd instant, the following persons were chosen officers for 
the ensuing year. 

James R. Manley, M. D. PrenderU; T. Romeyn Beck, M. D. Vice- 
Prendeni; Dr. Piatt Williams, Secretary ; Jonathan Eights, M. D. 
Treaaurer. 

Censors of the Southern District. — ^Felix Pascalis, M. D. ; Charles 
Drake, M. D. ; John B. Beck, M. D. 

Censors of the Middle DistricL-^Wm. Bay, M. D. ; Dr. Peter Wendell; 
Jonathan Eights, M. D. 

Censors of the Eastern District ^-flr. Abm. Allen, Dr. Daniel Ayres, 
Dr. John H. Steele. 

Censors of the Western District — Dr. Laurens Hull; Alexander Coren- 
try, M. D ; Dr. Luther Guiteau. 



Medical Schools of the United States and number of pupils. — ^There are 
fourteen medical schools in the United States, viz. seven in New-England, 
three in the Middle, two in the Southern, and two in the Western States. 
Their names, and the number of pupils frequenting them, are as follows. 
Medical School of Maine, Bowdoin College, (Brunswick,) - - €0 
Medical School of Dartmouth College, (Hanorer, N. H.) - - 80 
Massachusetts Medical College, (Boston,) - - - . . 130 
Berkshire Medical Institution, (Pittsfield, Mass.) .... lOO 
Medical School of Yale College, (New Haven, Conn.) - - - 110 

Castleton Medical Academy, (Vermont,) 130 

Medical School of the University of Vermont, (Burlington,) - - 60 
Medical School of the University of New- York, Western District 

(Fairfield,) 120 

Medical School of the University of New- York, (city of New- York,) 196 
Medical School of Pennsylvania, (Philadelphia,^ .... 430 
Medical School of Maryland, (Baltimore,) ..... 300 

Medical School of Charleston, (S.C.) 50 

Medical School of Ohio, (Cincinnati,) .-.--. 40 
Medical School of Transylvania University, (Lexingfton, Ky.) - 200 

Total. 2056 
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Ptdfid sore throat — The inhabitants of Southing^on, (Conn.) have been 
afflicted for a few weeks past, with a disease which has proved fatal to 
many after a very short ilhiess. In some cases, persons have died in forty- 
eight hours after the attack.— JVVto Haven Register* 



Medical Premiunu. — The proprietor of the Medical Recorder, proposes 
to give premiums for a series of essays, the choice of the subjects to 
be left to the candidates themselves. These essays, which must /be trans- 
mitted on or before the first 4ays of January or July, with a sealed letter 
enclosing the name of the writer, will be submitted to the examination of 
not less than three respectable physicians. The successful essay will be 
published in the next succeeding number of the Recorder. The premium 
of fifty dollars will be paid in Medical or other books. 

The Medical and Chirurg^cal Faculty of Maryland, ofier a premium of 
one hundred dollars in cash, or a gold medal of equal value, for the best 
essay < on the Pathology and Treatment of Cholera Infantum^* 

ANATOMICAL GRIEVANCES, 

OB. A OENTLE HIIVT TO THOSE IN AUTHORITY. 

If there is any subject on which medical men are warranted in feeling 
aggrieved, that of our present remarks is ceitainly the one. 

The laws of the several states, without exception, require that every 
practitioner of medicine and suigery shall have received a regular course 
of instruction before he shall be permitted to take charge of the health of 
individuals, and they inflict the severest penalties on those who have the 
hardihood to attempt the practice of ph3rsic without those qualifications 
which are generally specified in tiie law. Now it is understood that a regu- 
lar course of medical studies embraces a system of surgery, obstetrics, 
therapeutics, materia medica, chemistry, &c., and the particular under- 
standing in all such state regpilations is, that the physician shall and must 
be well acquainted with human anatomy, or he shall not, under any con- 
sideration whatever, be protected by the wholesome laws of the common- 
wealth in the capacity of a practitioner. Legislators have marked out this 
plan of education, and, in the same great book of their consolidated wis- 
dom, have declared that a violation of the g^ve, the taking of a dead body, 
for any purpose whatever, shall be a high crime against the community, 
and punished in the most energetic and exemplary manner, both by fines^ 
hard labour, state prison sufferings, and even by coercive bodily inflictions. 
What, under such circumstances, are professed anatomists to do P Do our 
General Courts wish tacitly to encourage the heinous crime of theft, and 
mould the honourable faculty of the United States into a band of thieves, 
who, like the Spartan youth with the stolen fox, who was caressed for his 
courage when he secreted his living prize till the hungry animal gnawed 
out his vitals, must carefully conceal tiieir stolen property, or else fidi per- 
sonal sacrifices to a course of conduct the laws themselves render indispen- 
sable ? 
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Noir we stand amongst the foremost to punish with in&my tiie person 
who can riolate the quietness of the g^ve : it is a crime against the laws of 
oar nature, as well as the laws of our land ; and it is lamentable indeed 
that the latter should compel us to commit a crime against the former, and 
then jfuniik us for the deed : yet so it is : — the latos declare that a man 
ihall be hanged who murdera another, and they appoiitt officert and meant 
to exeeuU their design ;'~4hey declare that every pracHHoner of medicine 
shall he thoroughly versed in anaiomyy andj under heavy penalties, forbid 
Aim the only means of acquiring this knowledge ! If the people are de- 
sirous of haring expert surgeons and skilful physicians, give us the means 
of becoming so; and if the framers of our laws would make the proper dis- 
tinction between the disinterment of bodies and the dissection of them, all 
difficulties might be^easily removed. The former only is abhorrent to the feel- 
ings of the people, and if the latter could be pursued without it, the country 
might be supplied with a useful and skilful faculty, and its laws respecting 
disinterment remain without violation. 

We cannot think that the mere dissection of a subject can injure, or be 
objected to by any one. The body that is lifeless cannot suffer ; the friends 
may regard with dread this method of disposing of the remains of one they 
bavie kMty but to what degree does this evil exist among those who rank 
themselves among the friends of a murderer or felo-de-se, a cu]prit at the 
ttato^nnon, «r a member of the city alms-house, whose body, when inter- 
red in the .usual form, is not followed by an individual to the grave ? . If 
such eKtreme delicacy is to be the guide, why does it not operate with just 
as much force to prevent imprisonment and execution, as dissection ? The 
one is not more conducive to the public welfare than the other — it is not 
more xevdting to the feelings*-it is not more loudly called for by justice 
or hoanaiuty* When the inhabitants of Abdera sent for Hippocrates to 
cure Democritus, (the pride of their city,) of a supposed madness, the 
jmene oiicumstance of finding his distingui^ed patient engaged in the dis- 
section of a lamb, to ascertain the origin of the bile, induced him without 
hesitatJon to pronounce Democritus the wisest man in all Abdera. This 
opinion was no sooner promulgated, than the philosopher's name was borne 
on the wings of popular favour, and the immediate erection of a brazen 
statue in commemoration of his labours for the welfare of his fellow-crea- 
tnres, was one of the first acts of the inhabitants of his native city. But in 
thia boasted age of light — the gallows, the whipping-post, the treadmill, and 
penitentiary, are thought inadequate punishment for undergoing whole 
years of anxious labour simply that we may know how a broken bone 
should be mended, or an obscure artery secured after a dangerous wound, 
when life is ebbing at every successive pulsation. 

Let the legislature once gfrant our medical schools the bodies of state 
paupers, and they would soon rid the state of the expense of maintaining a 
nimieTous family ; for hundreds are now fed at the public charge, who could 
and would live by their industry, were they informed their bodies, after 
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death, (should they die irhile drawing a support from the public chesty) 
would be girefl up, pro bono pvhlico. It is often said that the bodi^ of 
criminals are sufficient for all purposes of the dissectini^-room ; and so they 
would be, if as matiy were annually executed in this country as at the Old 
Bikiley ; but we are even denied the bodies of murderers, unless they are 
willing^ to sell themselves before an execution. Grant, too, 0ie boAcB of 
state prison convicts, and the terror which would be inspired by the act, 
would lessen the number of those who now throng the cells of that catch- 
all of misery and crime. 

We are unwilling to be obliged to steal ; still, it is at present the enly 
way in which medical schools are enabled to carry on their Courses of 
anatomical instructions, and we can see no other possible method of kioep^ 
ing up the anatomical luctures in our praiseworthy institutions of medicine, 
than to continue this system, repugnant as it is to personal feelings, moral 
virtue, and popular opinion. Sittjects must and will be fiadcU allhctxardt; 
and when the legislature becomes sensible of tiie necessity of making a 
suitable provision for the anatomical theatres of the schools they have <diar- 
tered, fewer graves will be hunted of their hallowed deposits, and fewer 
will be the complaints of a now justly enraged public— £o«. Med, Intel. 



MassackweUs Colltg^ of Pharmticy.'^An instittitibh with fh»appella^ 
lion has been organized in this city, and has gone into operatioa. Its ob- 
jects are stated in the preamble to the constitution to be ' td provide the 
m^ans of a systematic education,— to regulate the instruction of apprenti- 
ces,— «to promote a spirit of pharmaceutical investigation, and to diffuse in- 
formation among the members of the profession,— to discountenance the 
sale of spurious, adulterated and inferior articles,— to reg^ate the business 
as far as practicable and consistent with our social institutions,—^ eherisU 
habits of friendly intercourse, — and in general to advance the character 
and interest of the profession.^ 

We are happy to perceive on the list of Members the names of the most 
respectable apothecaries in this city, and we hope most sincerely that the 
laudable and truly important objects which they have in view may be fully 
answered.— JVet0-£ng'/dmf Journal. 



J^ewly Inverted Spring Lancet, — ^A spring lancet has lately been in- 
vented by Mr. Thomas Williams of Newport, R. I., which is free from the 
objections justly made to other instruments of this name. It makes an incision 
of an elliptical form, such as is considered to be best, in using the common 
or thumb lancet. The depth to which it penetrates may be graduated 
with exactness. It g^ves no pain ; is not readily blunted ; may be used in 
the left arm as well as the right ; and has a decided advantage over a com- 
tnon lancet in opening a rolling vein. This instrument must therefore be 
<:onsidered a valuable improvement; and it should be in the hands of 
tnodical practitioners generally. — Tbid. 
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Abscesa, 

Apopleiy, 

Aathma, 

Burned, 

Cancer, 

Caaualrv , 

Childbed, 

ConsumptioQ] . - - . - . 

CoDvulsiona, 

Uiarrbixa, 

Dropsy, 

Dropsy in the Head 

Dropsy in the Chest, . . . . . 

Drowned, , 

Dyspepsia, 

Fever. Inflmamatory, 

rever. Bilious, 

Fever, Scarlet, 

Fever, Typhus, 

Hives or Croup 

InflBinmatrnn of the Brain, 
Inflammalian of the Chest, 
iDflammmJaa of the Liver, 
FnOaiDmalion of the Bowel; 



InSammation of the Slom. 

Ititemperance, 

Insariily, 

Jaundice. 

Locked Jaw, 



Mortification, . 



Old Age, 

Paliy, 

Feripneumony 

Pleurisy, 

PneumDaia Typhodes).. 

Rheumaliam 

Smalt Po», 

S(. Anthony's Fire, 

SlilJ-born, 

Suicide 

Teelhiog, 

Tabes Mesenlerica, , 

Unknown, 

Whooping Cough, 
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Original Sr^rtmrnt 
I. 

On the ConneJMn between Natural History and Medicine* 

That medicme .has an intimate connexion with the natoral 
sciences, is a truth fully confirmed by its past history and its 
present situation. And it is indeed, in a considerable degreei 
owing to this circumstance, that it maintains such a high and 
justly celebrated reputation. The number and extent of the 
branches auxiliary to medicine, and the importance of a know- 
kdge of these to a correct discharge of medical dutietf'^their 
salutary influence upon the mind, and the benefits which they 
confer upon the world at large, have conspired to place phy^- 
sicians in the foremost rank of the savans of the age^ 

Medicine, like all the other sciences, was of humble origin* 
Confined as were the early physicians to a knowledge of a 
fewumples, which were suppUed by the hand of nature, tibeir 
means of removing diseases must have been extremely limited. 
Botany first came to thrir aid; it shed the first ray of light 
nftfn medicine. Indeed these two sciences may be considered 

VoihL 38 
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as coeval. In their infancy they were intimitately connected 
with each other : the chief object of the former having been 
that of ascertaimng the medical properties of plants ; and 
that of the latter, the administration of these plants during the 
existence of disease* 

Amongst the Egyptians and Grecians, medicine did not re- 
ceive that attention which mi^t have been expected, when we 
consider the degree of civilization and refinement which they 
had attained, and their proficiency ' in the other arts and 
sciences. Of the latter, Hippocrates appears to have been 
the only individual who made any considerable contributions 
to the science. He was the only star to illumine the path of 
the traveller during a long and dreary night. The writings 
of this celebrated personage, justly styled the " Father of 
Medicine," bear ample testimony to the benefits to be derived 
firom natural history, and to its cultivators he was largely in- 
debted for the extension of his knowledge of remedial agents. 

Although botany has ever been pzying its tribute to medi- 
cine, its influence became perhaps more apparent about the 
middle of the last century. It had, for a long time previous, 
been burthened and obscured with technicalities, and its ad- 
vances to perfection were sluggish in the extreme. Every 
few years presented a new system of classification; and this 
state of things served only to increase confiision, and perpetuate 
error. It is often the work of an age to efiect a revolution, 
even when its advantages are apparent ; and how much longer 
time must be required to accomplish such an object, when its 
benefits are doubtful. Then how much disorder is the con- 
sequence ! A great proportion adhere to the old system — 
a few embrace the new ; and thus, on account of its limited 
adoption, the advantages which might otherwise be derived 
firom either, are completely lost. Such unfortunately was the 
effect which these incessant changes and revolutions produced 
•upon the science of botany ; and this is the reason, that, until 
the appearance of Linnaeus^ it was of very limited utility 
either to medicine or to any of the other sciences. ' 



Among the maiiy improvemenU wM<^h this celebrs^ted r?"*" 
former of science introduced, the attempt at a natiural cla^siv 
fication of plants, founded chiefly upon their mediicioa} pror 
perties, had perhaps the most salutary effect upon our profes*- 
«ion. It may be considered as* the basis of vegetable materia 
medica ; and to it the recent works on this subject owe mucb 
«f their utility. The great general pr^ncijdes upon which 
this classification depends, are such as have indicated many 
important additions to the list of vegetable remedies. Hence, 
then, the value of botanical knowledge; for, without it, tbes? 
substances can scarcely be identified, far less accurately de- 
scribed. 

In reviewing the advantages derived by medicine from the 
natural sciences, I come next to a notice of chemistry. 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the materia 
medica was greatly enriched by the accidental discoveries. #f 
the alchemists. Their attenticfh, it is true, was diiefly direct- 
ed to the transmutation of metals, or the discovery of t|le 
philosopher's stone ; but they also devoted intense study anil 
industry to the discovery of an universal panacea, by wlucii 
they vainly imagined not only disease, but death itself, sbouU 
be subdued. In this vain pursuit, every article .whi<^ w^ 
suspected of possessing medicinal privities, was examined ; 
and it is not surprising^ therefore, that many valuable faeU 
should have been brou^t to light. Indeed, all the wisdom 
«nd ingenuity of Ae-s^ were directed to alchemy, and whatr 
«ver progress was made In the arts and sciences, may be 
ascribed to its agency. 

After the foundations of chemical science were laid m 
Europe by Roger Bacon, medicine was mu(5h improved by 
his discoveries and those of his cotemporaries. The un- 
bounded sway which their theories maintained during' the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, is a proof of &e high e8ti<- 
mation in which they were held by the physicians of those 
times. Even the coarseness and vulgarity of Paracelsus, 
and the immorality of many of his precepts, did not diminish 
tht aiBUuiber of the dii(ciples of the reigning plnlosojAy, 
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Guided by the principles of chenustry, die pncdce of this 
«itnu>rdiQary individual was cbaracteriied by an oiergy and 
baldness which not only aisured success, but gained for bim 
and his opinions a widely disseminated popularity aud fame ; 
and which place him in an enviable station among the pro- 
moters of the healing art. 

Althou^ the theories of the chemical school, so fitr as they 
referred to the explanation of the phenomena of physiology, 
were destined soon to fall before those of the mechanicians 
and metaphysicians, the most valuable medicines were conti- 
nually discovered in the laboratory* Indeed, from the time 
of Bacon to the present day, chemistry has been the hand- 
nudd of medicine. Nor could it be otherwise ; for this sub- 
lime science, so copious in its resources, explores the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, and deduces from each the 
most valuable remedies. 

The importance of a knowledge of chemistry to jthe pby- 
ncian, is manifest at almost every step of his career. The 
phenomena of physiology and pathology — ^the (operation of 
medicines — ^their salutary or deleterious effects — are frequent- 
ly not otherwise to be explained than by a reference to its 
principles. 

Nor is a knowledge of the animal kingdom less intimately 
connected with medicine, or less deserving of the attention of 
the cultivators of our art. Independehtly of the important 
remedial agents derived from it, the most interesting physio- 
logical and pathological facts have been discovered by zoo- 
logical investigations ; and this, I think, will be made aj^a- 
rent by a recurrence to the past. 

After the visionary speculations of the chemists and mecha- 
mcians had in a measure passed away, physicians began to 
assume a more correct principle ; viz. that of determining the 
powers of medicinal substances by experiment. It is true, 
their application of it was at first alike erroneous and unphi- 
losophical. During the prevalence of the humoral pathology, 
tkese experiments were tried upon the fluids taken out of the 
body. But when we consider what cbaoges die fluids un^ 



dergo whcsi %e|>arated from die solids; when without tte 
influence of the vital principle ; when indeed they are mete 
inorganic matter ; we are amazed that such a course of in^ 
vestigation should have occupied for a moment, the attendon 
of reflecting minds. ^ 

The various modes of experimenting, which succeeded the 
above, were in a great measure free from objections. 
It would be foreign to my present purpose to notice att 
these in detail ; and I shall only advert to the utility of ex* 
periments tried upon brute animals. I know it has been 
urged that these cannot be depended on with certainty hi 
settling the powers of medicinal substances, upon the ground, 
that diflferent animals are variously afiected by the sam« 
articles, and that many substances which are poiscmous to 
animals, are innocuous when applied to the human system, 
and vice versa. But these facts might perhaps be considered 
as so many proofs of our want of knowledge, and so many 
inducements to zoological researches. Be this as it may, it 
must be conceded, that we are indebted to this mode of in- 
quiry for many additions to the materia medica. It natiti. 
rally suggests itself, as the only method by whidi we can 
learn any thing of the efiects of a new or poisonous substance. 
The records of medicine^ sufliciently attest its value, and it 
need scarcely be remarked, that it cannot be .pursued* widr 
any prospect of beneficial results, without some knowledge of 
the animal which is the subject of experiment. 

In the review of these few desultory remarks, we become 
deeply impressed with the extensiveness of the science of 
medicine. We can form some idea of the numerous branchef 
of knowledge which have at difierent times been made tributa*- 
ry to it, and which have be«i gradually, though constantly 
contributing to its improvement. But these are not un* 
frequently lost in the distance. We are too apt to look upon 
medicine, as upon a splendid edifice, without taking into ao^ 
count the difierent parts of which it is composed. This begets 
a.disregard, and an undervaluing of many briemcfaes of studyt 
which have conferredy and are con&nmg the most signal 
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benefits npon it. One vents his wrath upon ehemistry, de» 
aotmces it as unworthy the attention of one who would arrive 
■I eminence as a physician ; forgetting, while he utters this 
denunciation, how largely he is indebted to this science for 
the respectability of his profession, and for the reputation 
which he himself has acquired. Another tells you of the 
foUy of indulging in botanical pursuits, which he asserts have 
not the least relation to medicine, while at the same time he 
may be in the daily administration of numerous remedies, 
for which he is indebted solely to botanical investigation. 
Such a course of conduct is an evidence of weakness, I had 
almost said, of a total want of intellect. The individual who 
adopts it, may be found resorting to every means to ensure a 
mere success in practice, and even uniting with the vtdgar 
herd in the outcry against science and learning ; regieurdless 
that it is from this very science and learning of which our 
profession can boast, that he derives the atom of consequence 
which he supports. Deluded, ignorant man ! he kindles a 
fiame which he cannot quench, and by his conduct brings 
reproach upon the whole profession. 

But while I hold this language, let me not be understood 
to undervalue the importance of clinical observations. These 
are absolutely necessary to the physician, and they should 
occupy most of his time and attention. It is an evidence of 
the greatest folly, or the most unpardonable ignorance, to 
treat them with disrespect, or to assert, as has been done, 
that it is from the cultivation of natural history alone, that 
we are to expect the future improvement of the profession."^ 
Such an assertion at once indicates the genus to which its 
author belongs, and shields him from serious notice. 

The old maxim, ^ that truth lies between the extremes,' 
is peculiarly applicable in the present instance* In avoiding 
Scylla we must not run upon Charybdis. I am well aware, 
that it is natural for those who become enamoured of a par«- 



* AtitQtiC llfagaziiA, VoL H. p. 314. 
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ticular science or pursuit to imalgine that this is alone WoHby 
the attention of intelligent beings; and this may account in 
some degree for the contrariety of opinion to which I have 
advarted. 

A question of some importance then arises, viz. : how b 
natural history to be pursued in reference to medicine ? Thb 
I shall endeavour to answer on a future occasion. 

L. 



II. 

A " Br«viat'' of Dr. Moses Younglove^s treatment of tlk 

Small-Pox. 

[COMMUNICATBD.] 

" City of Hudson, Feb. 12, 1825. 
"Sir, 

" I received your kind letter of the 27th ult., for which 

I thank you. Sickly and very old as I am, I have nearly 

lost all the little capacity I have ever had for writing, as w^ 

as for practice in my profession ; in this situation I was, who) 

last fall the small-pox spread near me in several parts, somef 

what varied in its appearance ; but requiring the same treatr 

ment as formerly, several of our younger practitioners, who, 

from the long absence of it, had no practical knowledge of its 

treatment, were induced, in consequence, to urge my writing, 

and suffering to be printed and distributed. My very little 

and imperfect hand-bill, and I mending a little in healtl^ 

have since, at their request, in a second edition, enlarged it 

as annexed. To the deference they paid me in these instances^ 

I <^an pretend no other claim, excepting their knowledge of 

my having had more and longer practice in that ^sorder^ 

than any other living man that we know of; and that singular 

^s my treatment of it was, it met with remarkable success^ 

and commendation, and it is now the opinion with which I 

am flattered by sonjie older physicians of note, that there are 

som^ reioEiarks in thU my crude bill, which ought not to be 
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Inviad with me. If you shoidd also be <^ that (^inim, t 
wmM invite you to a re-penisal of a commimicalioii of mine, 
M die like subject in the Med* Repos. VoL VI. hexade fint, 
and also to make any use of this bill which yon shall think 
proper. 

^'^ Respectfully yours, 

*^ MOSVS YOUNOLOTX. 

«< To Dr. FeUx PncaUs." 



'* Persons having been exposed to the small-pox, and putting 
themselves on preparation for that disorder, should be treated 
like those that are inoculated. 

** Very few inoculated persons, who are in tolerable healthy 
need any medical preparation. But when such necessity 
occurs, die medical means should be applied as early as possi- 
ble in the preparatory course. 

" The course of diet ought to be good milk, chocolate, tea, 
tott^f and the like, with other bland and nutritious food^ 
sufficient to preserve their strength nearly entire. They 
should avoid the use of cider, wine, spirits, pepper, and all 
such heating substances, and salted meats ; eat but little of 
meat of any kind, and be moderate in the use of butter. 
They should avoid all extremes of heat, cold, and wet, and 
keep themselves a little cooler than at other times. 

** During die symptomatic complaints, padence and fortitude 
are, in almost every case, the only proper remedies, avoiding 
the fire, and all unnecessary heat, and all violent exercise. 

*' At this stage the stomach, as well as other parts, will 
frequently be disagreeably afiected, but must not, by any 
means, be treated as in similar distresses of that organ in 
other common disorders. On the contrary, experience and 
observation will confirm it as an axiom, that there is no 
analogy between them. Medicines of emetic, cathartic, or 
laxative tendency are then no more safe or curative than they 
would be in the case of a person, otherwise well, agonizing 
under tortures of the stomach firom protracte4 fionine : f9r 
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the oidjf relief cf these iymptomatic distresses is by eruption in 
iiis due time^, the alarming delay of which isi under proper 
Ireatmenty very rare. But when it occnrs, whether in the 
natural or inoculated disorder, relief must be attempted by 
keeping the patient as warm as in other diseases would be 
proper, and keeping the apartment well ventilated. Good 
new milk is, in this case, the best diet, if it can be relished, as 
commonly it can ; but if it cannot,^ then warm ioiilk-gruel, or 
warm chocolate, (with the addition of something of the 
bread kind) is a far better diet than any soups, broths, or 
other cookery'made of butcher's meat, fowl, or fish. If some 
such nutriment cannot be borne by the stomach, then flour 
sulphur given in the proportion of a small tea*spoonful, to an 
adult, is the most effectual promoter of eruption, and conse- 
quent relief. This, in some extraordinary cases, must be re- 
peatedly given at intervals of several hours ; and should the 
incapacity of the stomach, in any considerable degree, yet 
remain, let the milk be given in the way of milk-toddy, and 
when the eruption is sufficientiy excited and apparent, the 
simple new milk will rarely be refused, after whidi the aspeet 
of the pock imll be a sure index of the state of the stomttch. 

" But the utmost judgment and caution are necessary not to 
force an eruption too soon, lest you needlessly multiply it ; 
nor to drive it by stimulus too much in its farther progress, 
lest unnecessary pain and tumour be induced. 

*^ The greater the eruption, the more milk shoufd, if possible, 
be taken, especially on the third day of its appearance, and 
onward ; for, if profuse, it can never be weH filled without 
some kind of moist nourishment in sufficient quantity, and no 
other is equal to the milk, which is medicine as well as food 
and drink. Other medicine and drinks^ however st i mnstont 
they may ie, are sufficient to fill the pock with purulent matter 
--'Nutriment in due abundance must do it^ or nothing wili. 

** If the above is correct, nauseating drugs and lax bowels 
are improper in most cases of the small-pox, and I may add, 
that ud difficult cases, they, by their disheartening and de- 
bilitating edicts, firequendy retard eruption in a dangerous 

Vol. I. 34 
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degree, or exceedingly multiply it, with a measly aq|)ect| when 
h at length appears ; and in a farther stage tend to its retro* 
gfMUon, or at least are an obstruction to its due filling, by 
pferenting the reception, retention, and digestion of the 
necessary quantity of food and drink. — These sentiments are 
in opposition to old books, and to a too general practice ; 
but to me it is evident, that a practice the reverse of that in- 
culcated in this paragraph, and in my first above remarks on 
the treatment of the stomach, has slain its thousands. 

"It will be perceived that the remarks in the last paragraph 
^yply only to difficult cases, where a very profiise or un- 
fiivourable eruption has appeared, or, firom the symptoms, is 
apprehended. But when the s3rmptoms are of no extraordina- 
ry duration or portent, or when there is an eruption, and 
state, as to health, no way very unpromising, very little 
management is necessary. The cool system, with its ap- 
propriate abstemious regimen, should be continued, and a 
too costive habit removed in the gentlest way. 

" I have thus confidently recommended a firee use of new 
milk, as above, firom my own long and happy experience of 
its adaptation to the stomach of the patient in most cases, as 
well as of its nutritive and medicinal efiects in the same ; and it 
is well worthy of remark, that in difficult cases of persons 
poisoned or snake-bitten, it is likewise medicinal, and accepta- 
ble to the stomach ; and that in these cases, as in many of the 
former, acid^medicines and drinks are disrelished and injuri- 
ous. Hence, and from every relative circumstance, I am con- 
vinced that practitioners, in treating the small-pox, may more 
profitably by far assimilate their measures to those proper in 
many cases of poisons, than to those proper in common 
fevers, &c., to which the small-pox is, in its nature and proper 
tieatm^it, entirely opposite, as is evinced by the very general 
and lamentable result when any person who, at unawares, is 
taken ill with the symptoms of that disease in the natural 
way, is, of course, treated by his physician as is usual in the 
indpient stages of other fevers. From evident facts of this 
kind long observed, the reason is, to me, explained, why 
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prudent nurses of long experience in the small-pox, when they 
have happened, in dangerous cases of that disorder, to fail of 
any professional advice or aid, have very generally succeeded 
far better in saving the life of the patient by a treatment 
dictated by their own experience and reason, than when 
guided by the -most accomplished physician, whos^ attention 
had not been so long and so generally called to that disorder 
as to have observed the absolute necessity of treating it on a 
plan very distinct from, and, in dangerous cases, opposite to 
his habitual practice in other common ailments, a distinction 
which w, / believe^ "very imperfectly noticed in any treatise ex* 
tant. 

M-Y. 

" Cky of HudBOO, Feb. 1 825." 
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Art. L Essai sur la Fievre Jaune d^Amerique^ ou considi* 
rations sur les causes, les symptdmesj la nature, et le traiie' 
ment de cette nudadie; avec Vhistoire de Vepidemie de 2a 
J>rouvelle Orleans en 1822, et le resultat de nouveUes rj- 
cherches d^anatomie pathologiques, entrepris&s pour en dHer^ 
miner le siege. Par P. F. Thomas, £x-chirurgien, &c. &c« 
Preced^e de considerations Hygieniques sur la Nouvelfe 
Orleans, par J. M, Picornell, &c. &c. A la Nouvelle 
Odeans. 1823. pp. 140. 8vo. 

It is not often that a medical book, written in French) is 
published in our country. This circumstance can, however, 
excite no surprise, when the small number of foreigners resid- 
ing amongst us is taken into consideration. But it does some- 
what raise our wonder, that few aa these instances are, th^ 
Ihonld not be more generally noticed by the periodical joor- 
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ndf of the day. This omission is not to be accounted for 
certainly on the supposition that the conductors of our jour* 
nals are ignorant of foreign languages, at least of the French. 
From their own showing, it is very apparent that they do not 
labour under this egregious defect ; and some other cause, 
then, such as neglect, or perhaps ignorance of the existence of 
such publications, must be taken into the account Whatever 
the cause may be, the effect is to be deplored ; for, let the 
merit of these publications be what it may, they should not be 
overlooked, if not for their own sake, at least for that of the 
profession at large. The acquaintance possessed by our medi^ 
cal brethren with the French and other foreign languages, is 
by far too limited ; and the importance of extending it is so 
evident, and so great withal, that no means should be left 
untried of effecting so laudable and desirable an object. At 
the present day, more especially, when all that is most valu- 
able in pathological medicine, and in physiological anatomy, 
is contained in the extensive and original writings of French 
physicians, a knowledge of their language is indispensable to 
every medical student who is ambitious of keeping pace with 
the constant progression and the ample extension of these 
sciences. Reasons nearly if not altogether as urgent demand 
the acquisition of the German and Italian languages* The 
subject is however so well understood, that it is unnecessary 
to pursue it further. 

The present volume is dedicated to our fellow-citiien Dr. 
Pascalis, than whom, the writer justly observes, no one is 
more capable, from his long acquaintance with the subject, 
and his numerous and valuable publications relating thereto, 
of expressing opinions on the yellow fever. Dr. Thomas ar- 
rived at New Orleans in 1818, and having resided there up to 
the present time, has had opportunities of witnessing the seve- 
ral occurrences of this dreadful disease in the interim* Of 
these he gives us a summary account, preceded by a topogra- 
pUcal description of New Orleans by Dr. Picornell, which 
we shall now proceed to notice. 
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The city of New Orleans is situated on the left shore of 
the Mississippi, in 29'' 57 N. latitude, and 10° 44' 10' from 
Washington. Its population is upwards of thirty thousand. 
Cleanliness in the streets is very much neglected : Animal and 
vegetable substances are constantly left to lie in a state of 
putrefaction. This filth, together with tliat collected under 
bridges, and the rotten wood qf a great many raised ways, 
give out, especially in the spring and summer months, very 
dangerous effluvia. In times of drought, tb^ dust which col- 
lects is very great, and affections of the throat and eyes are 
very common. As soon as it rains, are formed those nume- 
rous marshes, each of which becomes a focus of pestiferous 
exhalations. These evils are entirely owing to the streets not 
being paved, a circumstance which has been proved to be the 
cause of diseases in the cities of Europe, and other regions. 
The houses are not built in a manner conducive to salubrity. 
Bed-chambers are not sufficiently capacious, and they are 
for the most part on the ground-floor, and hence not suffi- . 
ciently elevated to be free from inundations, and the perma- 
nanent humidity of the soil. The construction of chimneys 
is very defective. They consume much wood, afford little 
heat, and smoke very much. Some are exposed to the cur- 
rents of air, so that delicate persons are liable to suffer from 
them. The yards are so filthy, that M. Picomell exclaims : 
'^ J'entre dans les cours : la je suis saisi d'horreur." The 
privies are very badly constructed, so that the foul air arising 
from them is confined, and stagnates round the dwelling- 
houses, and mixing with the other atmospherical causes of 
disease, renders them more pernicious in jtheir effects. The 
manner in which privies are emptied, is also condemned by 
our author. He recommends D'Arcet's method of rendering 
privies inodorous ; (See Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales, . 
Tome XXVII. Art. Lutrinesj p« 304.) Another source of 
mischief is the too early occupation of newly built houses^ 
the moist lime in which absorbs too much oxygen, and thus 
renders the atmosphere within the house unfit for respiration^ 
M. Picomell takes occasion to point out the great impropri- 
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ety of sleeping in apartments recently white-washed. These 
were formerly supposed to be mihealthy on account of dan- 
gerous exhalations proceeding from the lime ; but since che- 
mistry has been more fully understood, the cause is referred 
with greater propriety to the withdrawing of oxygen by the 
Ume from the ambient air. 

New Orleans is situated in low ground, which has little in- 
clination, and which is surrounded on all sides by stagnant 
waters. Marshes, ditches are every where to be seen, and 
they are generally covered by damp fogs and vapours, and 
on the coming on of drought, form so many foci for^the de- 
velopment of noxious miasms. These sources are necessarily 
multiplied after the inundations of the Mississippi. 

In addition to these causes of evil. Dr. P. adduces the ex- 
istence of various manufactories, such as those for soap and 
candles, tanneries, &c. of slaughter-houses, and provision 
stores, all which, whether or not we agree with our author as 
to their agency in producing yellow fever, we must admit 
should be beyond the pale of a crowded population, if we 
have no more than mere comfort in view. 

A cemetery is next adverted to. Dr. Picomell thinks that 
emanations from dead bodies not only render prevailing dis- 
eases more intense, but even generate contagious diseases, of 
which the ravages are most frightful. This opinion, it is 
well known, has long been entertained by the learned physi- 
cian to whom this book is inscribed, and who has furnished 
the public with a highly interesting volume in its support.* 
Notwithstanding this weight of sentiment, we must frankly 
state our doubts whether church-yards are, properly speaking, 
sources of epidemic fevers. That concentrated effluvia from 
dead bodies long confined in vaults will be pernicious to those 
suddenly exposed to them, we do not deny ; their effects in 
producing asphyxia and other affections of the nervous sys- 
tem, are too palpable and well evidenced. This is very dif- 

* An Exposition of the Dangers of Interment in Cities, &c. &c. By 
Felix Pascalis, M. D. New-York. 1 823. 
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ferent, however, from the effect of febrific miasms, which we 
do not think have ever been clearly or satisfactorily traced 
to this source. At the sapie time we are free to confess that 
our individual taste and wishes are all in favour of having our 
cemeteries without the inhabited districts of our cities. And 

w 

to this inclination we are confident that all the finer feelings 
of our nature with respect to the seclusion and the solemn 
solitude which should accompany the mansion of the dead, 
will lend their aid. At the same time, feelings equally refined 
and sacred will incline many to prefer sepulture in burial 
grounds already occupied by the bodies of their relatives and 
friends. And these feelings we would not destroy or oppose. 
Yet any one who will take the trouble to consider the natural 
progress of events in a growing city, must perceive the neces- 
sity which will one day exist of putting a temporary check to 
these feelings, however laudable and worthy of indulgence. 
And it therefore becomes a matter of some importance to de- 
cide whether we shall entail this evil on our posterity, who 
will more extensively feel it than we can, or whether we shall 
consent, while it is within our own power, to remove the dead 
from our cities to such places without them as we ourselves 
may choose for the deposition of our kindred clay. By this 
method all feelings may be harmonized and consulted, and 
we shall have conferred a lasting benefit on those who are to 
succeed us, and have left an honourable monument of our 
respect for the dead, and our solicitude for the living. 

Our author next enters upon the consideration of the con- 
dition of the hospitals and jails, in which the importance of 
clinical observations, and the accuracy of Broussais's theo- 
ries, and the views of Fodere relating to foul air in prisons, 
are largely discussed. 

The means for ameliorating the condition of New Orleans 
are, 

1st. The establishment of a board of health, composed in 
part at least of physicians. 

2dly. The opening of canals for the effectual draining of 
the water. 
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Sdly. Enlightening the public mind on the sulgect 

4thly. The establishment of a most rigid police. ctf health. 

We now come to the second part — ^the consideration of 
yellow fever. 

In regard to the name, Dr. Thomas prefers that of ardent 
fever to any other. In this it will be perceived he is support- 
ed by many high authorities, among whom we may specially 
mention Mosely, whose views of yellow fever are in our esti- 
mation singularly correct. Dr. T. takes occasion to condemn 
Chabert's opinion in relation to the spasmodic nature of this 
disease, and his recommendation of opium, as the best remedy ' 
to be employed in its treatment. Dr. Chabert, we are here 
informed, lived in the country at a distance from the seat of 
the disease ! 

Etiology. Intense heat combined with moisture, is the pro- 
minent cause enumerated by most authors. That yellow fe- 
ver occurs under their conjoint influence, our author does not 
deny, but he asks, is their union indispensably necessary to 
its production f We have a great number of proofs to the 
contrary, in the fact that this disease repeatedly occurs in 
places remarkable for their drought. Such are Vera-Cruz, 
Pensacola, St. Louis Bay, Barcelona, &c. &c. It is on the 
supposition of their essential influence in originating yellon* 
fever, that contagionists have so much insisted on the neces- 
sity of attributing to importation and contagion, the occur- 
rence of the disease in places where their presence cannot 
be suspected. Drought in very hot weather, occurring after 
frequent rsdns, is considered by our author as the j^rimary 
cause. Then animal and vegetable decomposition takes place 
with malignant efiects. 

The turning up of the ground in and about the city, is the 
next cause assigned by M. Thomas^ of the occurrence of 
yellow fever. Before 1796, this disease had never been ob- 
served in New Orleans ; the city, then small, being surround- 
ed by trees which obstructed the diflusion of emanations from 
the soil, and in fact absorbed them. About this year the im- 
]f>rovements commenced, and with them may be dated as 
coeval, the origin of yellow fever. Our author next notices 
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other causes common to every locale of the disease, and ap- 
pertaining to the pre-disposition of the individuals attacked 
by the disease, such as plethora, a robust habit, want of 
acclimation, &c. &c. 

The third part treats of the invasion, symptoms, develop- 
ment, termination, and treatment of yellow fever. We shall 
confine ourselves to the last, not having room for the other 
points. 

Bleeding is first insisted on, and the success which attended 
its employment in the hands of Dr. Marshall, formerly 
Secretary of the Medical Society of New-Orleans, particu- 
larly referred to. This physician was in the habit of having 
recourse to the lancet at the very invasion of the disease ; 
he plunged the arm in warm water as soon as he had opened 
a vein, and let the blood flow till all pain of the head was 
removed. This he repeated if the pain returned. 

The next means recommended by M. Thomas, is the 
application ofmoxa to the epigastric region, and the length of 
the spinal marrow. Rubefaciants and blisters are recom- 
mended also to the same regions. 

Laxatives are undoubtedly proper. The following formula 
is given : 

J^. Nitrat. potass. 3ij. 

Sulphat. Sod. 3vi. 

Acidul. tart, potass. 3iij* 
Acetat. potass. gr. xxiv. 

Dissolve in a bottle of warm water. A glass of this solution 
to be taken every one or two hours till it operates. 

To restrain vomiting, acetic ether is recommended in doses 
of seven or eight drops. This treatment, it will be perceived, 
IS proper for the early stage only, and must undergo modifi- 
cations proportioned to the degree of changed action in the 
subsequent periods of the disease. Mild tonics, the mineral 
acids, and various anti-emetics are now called for. Symp- 
toms must m g^eral be attended to as they rise, and beyond 
this, little can be done. 
Vol. I. ^5 
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The third part contams an account of caises on which we 
^ave not room to comment. We dierefore close this analysis 
irith the hope that it has not been altogedier iminteres&dg t^^ 
«ur readers. 
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Jl PhynologicaX Esaay on DiguUon. By Nathan R. Smithy M. D. Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology in the University of Vermont New- 
York. £. Bliss and E. White. 1825. 8vo. pp. 93. 

\?e hare just received this essay, and are unable to express any opinioa 

of itB iperits ; but from the reputation which the author enjoys for talents and 

industry, we are inclined to form favourable anticipations thereof. 



Jifemoir of the DUcovery^a Specific JHedicine for Ae cure and pfevmUtm 
4jfthe Telhw Fner^ Plague^ MUignant and Fesiilential Fevers; with 
documents f authenticaied hy the results of successful experiments, perform- 
ed by order of ike government and authoriHes ^ihe c% i^HawmcL By 
John James Giraud, M. D. of Baltimore, formerly Surgeon to the Royal 
Marines, and subsequently Brevet Surgeon Major to the King of France, 
for the Admiralty of Cape Frangaise, Baltimore, pp. 23. 1825. 

■ ^A medicine, 

Of rare and provM effects ; such as his reading 
And manifest experience had collected 
For general sovereignty. 

Shakspeare, 

We hope we may be allowed to make a few observations on the wonder- 
ful discovery of Dr. Giraud^s <* limpid, inodorous, tasteless, non-purgative, 
non-emetic, anti-pestilential and specific liquid, for the cure and prevention 
of the plague, yellow fever, putrid, bilious, inflammatory fever, Ac." with- 
out drawing down upon us professional wrath or editorial denunciation. This 
specific, which our author avers will cure the yellow fever " quasi carmine 
magico," in three or four days, and is a complete prophylactic throughout 
the whole course of an epidemic, has its curative virtues attested not only 
by the certificates of ninety-nine individuals who suffered from the yellow 
fever in 1800, and were cured out of the one hundred and thrbe of the ^<Ii|- 
venter's'' patients ; but by the affidavit of the Doctor himself, "that it is a 
certain and specific remedy in all cases whatsoever ; the certificates of fif- 
teen merchants of the city of Baltimore , that his specific is far from an im- 
position on the public," and the statements of Governors, Health Conums- 
fiionere, &c. &c. 



What a we%)it of evideiice is here ! Efen Snraim^i Panafjea, haeked bj 
the certificates of old vomeo, hypocboodri^os^ doctors and processors, which 
was to core all the maladies *«that flesh is heir to,^ falls into the back ground 
in comparison with this precioos liquid. Quarantine reg^dens will here- 
after be rendered unnecessary, and the long continued discussion upon con- 
tagion will lose itB practical utility; and the hobby by whose prancinga 
some individuals have acquired an ephemeral notoriety will incontinently 
in consequence, *<bolt the course.^ In this discovery we would recommend 
the Corporation to dispense with the services of the resident physician and 
health commissioner, and to make an immediate purchase of a sufficiency o£ 
this in&llible remedy to secure the city from future pestilence. 



The Jfedical Recorder of original papers and Intelligence in MeJRdne ami 
Surgery, Conducted by Samuel Colhoun, M. D» &c. &c. No. 29 for 
January, 1825. 



The J^eW'England Journal of Jdedidne and Surgery, and Collaterai 
Branches of Science. Conducted by Walter Channing, Jun. M. D. and. 
John Ware, M. D. Third Series, No. 1. Vol. U. 



Practical niustratUms rf Typhus Fever and of L'^Ut/mmtOOry Diseases, ^c^ 
Sfc, By John Armstrong, Physician to the Fe^er Institution of LondoB. 
With notes by an American Physician. 

The new edition of this celebrated work is enriched by many notes adapt- 
ing it to the practice of this country, and to the present state of 8oienoe> 
which greatly enhance its value to the American practitioner. * We ave 
glad to notice that the exploded doctrines of contagion, the Yiews relating: 
to which are calculated in the original work to mislead the student, are 
duly noticed in this edition by the American editor. 
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Experiments at Paris on Acupundwration, — ^The foBowing is a letter we 
have just received from a disting^uished scientific man at Paris. 

Acupuncturation has been recently often tried and much talked of in 
this country ; but the results of a number of experiments, conducted upoo 
any thing ISke scientific principles, have not been stated publusiy (we be- 
lieve) by any medical man of character. Acupuncturation» as it is prac- 
tised in ^Ui^and^ia indeed merely empuricaL Therefvlt^efMnCloqoet'^ 
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ezperimento, if they are aocorately stated, go far to reduce it to a wsieacef 

ftad give ok a glimjpse of ao important di&covery, viz : the proximate cause 

df pain in disease. It may be necessary to state that Mr. Cloqnet stands 

rery high in his profession at Paris. 

Paris, Dec. 18, 1824. 

Dear Sir — Jules Cloqnet, Surg^n to St Louisas Hospital in Parts, has 
been trying the effects of acupunduraUon (sticking a needle through a part 
affected with pain,) ^ old process employed in Chma and Japan, taken up 
and laid aside at different periods in Earope, and that has never been pro- 
perly attended to. The success he has met with has excited general atten- 
tion, both from the miraculous cures he has performed, and from the singu- 
lar phenomena that attend the operation, as they are exhibited, not only by 
the patient, but the operator, and as tending to prore the presence of a fluid 
analegous to electricity, which would seem to be the principal agent in the 
disease and in the cure. He allowed me to make an extract from the pa- 
per he read last Monday to the Academy of Sciences. I shall refrain from 
any obserrations on the subject, till it is properly examined ; which will be 
the case when the commission, appointed by the Academy of Sciences, con- 
•isting of Amher, Dumeril, and Majendie, make their report. 

M. Cloquet's experiments have been performed on about two hundred 
patients, chiefly at St Liouis's Hospital, in the presence of students and 
physicians. He gives the following account of the effects of the operation. 

1. Acupuncturation acts immediately and constantly on pain, whatever be 
its cause. 

S. Of those pains, some disappear without returning : others re-appear af- 
ter an uncertain period ; but they are almost always weaker than before 
the operation, and may be removed again by a fresh puncture. 

3. Some pains are only diminished in intensity, without entirely disap» 
pearing. 

The introduction of the needle is in general slightly painful, especially 
when the operation is performed for acute pain. At an uncertain time af- 
ter the introduction of the needle, the patient experiences numbness, stu- 
por in the part affected, or slight shivering in the direction of the nerve. 
There is generally formed on the skin about the needle an erythematous 
mark, of a rose colour, more or less vivid, generally round, but sometimes 
broader on one side of the needle than on the other, some times longer and 
extended. This discoloration of the skin is very vivid, and takes place in 
some patients immediately after the operation ; in others, it is less intense, 
and does not appear till after four, five, or six minutes, a quarter of an hour^ 
or half an hour. In some patients it does not appear at aU — ^in others it is 
replaced by a circular swelling which slightly raises the skin ; the more 
extensive the erythematous inflammation is, and the sooner it appears, the 
disappearance of the pain is more sudden and marked. At the end of an 
uncertain period, from one minute to half an hour, the pain appears to con- 
CiQntrate itself round the needle, the patient feels in the place which is pierc* 
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ed beat or shooting, more or lessyivid, similar to those produced by the 
electric fluid. Sometimes new pains appear unexpectedly in a part distant 
from the seat of the pun<iture, but they are often removed imm«diately, by 
the introduction of a fresh needle in the part where they appear. The pain 
which the patient feels from the needle is continual, or returns at yarious 
internals. Generally the needle should not be withdrawn, until after it has 
ceased to produce pain. Almost always, when the projecting part of the 
needle is touched with a metallic conductor, or with the end of the fingfer 
moistened, the patient feels in the puncture the most riyid shooting, eyen 
from the lightest touch, as long as it is continued. The pain for which the 
operation is performed subsides in proportion. 

If a metallic conductor is applied to the needle, and the other extremity is 
immiersed in a vessel of salt water, the action is much more immediate, the 
pain felt near the needle is more violent, and the numbness of the part more 
considerable. M. Cloquet has been sometimes even obliged to withdraw 
the conductor for a time to relieve the very acute shooting which the pa- 
tient feels in the direction of the needle. If the operator keeps his finger on 
the needle or the conductor, he himself soon feels a slight numbness in the 
first joint of the phalanges ; if he continues the experiment, the numbness 
extends to the whole of the finger, to a portion of the hand, and even to the 
fore-arm. In some cases, the writer has felt involuntary muscular contrac- 
tions, very rapid, not painful, in several of the muscles of the fore-arm, and 
of the arm. Every time that the needle is touched, a slight shock is felt 
like that produced by the galvanic battery. These phenomena are in gene- 
ral the more marked, in proportion as the pain of the patient is acute ; in 
some cases they cannot be observed at all. It is not unusual to see the pa- 
tient experience the general phenomena during and after the acupunctura- 
tion; often partial sweats more or less abundant accompany the operation; 
some lose the sensation of cold which they had before in the part affected ; 
others faint away, but this is very rare. Almost all experience a marked 
improvement, change the expression of their physiognomy completely, and 
pass in a very short time from the most painful anxiety of countenance, and 
the most profound depression of spirits, to a state of calm and often even of 
the most remarkable cheerfulness. The motions and functions of the part 
affected soon become more or less perfectly restored. When a needle of 
highly polished steel has been used, it is observed that during the operation 
it becomes oxidated ; or at least the point, to a distance of four or five lines, 
becomes of a violet blue, brilliant, iridiated as if it had passed through the 
fire ; the portion of it which had been buried in the soft parts is blackened, 
roughened, dulled, frequently marked with circles, alternately rainbow- 
tinted, bright, blackish, and dull. The portion which remained out of the 
flesh wi^ plean and shining ; it had not lost any of its polish. These phe- 
nomena of the oxidation of the needle are in general the more marked, in 
proportion to the intensity of the pain, and to the length of time that the nee- 
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die hM TCmaiaed in the part Thef afpeer, bat lets eoneteiitly and dis* 
t ino iiy , when a needle k plunged into linng muades free from pain ; but 
tbijr are net obwnred when the experiment is made on the dead body. A 
pamitore, for an instaot, or one only continued one or two minutes, pro- 
dooee eflbcts less marked, or none at alL It is not till after some time, ya- 
tying from two minutes to an hour, that these effects are obsenred. When 
ette needle will not produce the effect desired, it is obtained by the applica- 
tion of two or three more needles, either together or consecutively. In ge- 
aerd the needles should not be withdrawn till they have entirely ceased to 
be painful, and till the pain for which they have been applied has for some 
time subsided. The duration of the acupuncturation should be prc^rtioned 
to the obstinacy of the disease. M. Cloquet has. not yet continued the ap- 
plication of it beyond eight hours, and at this period there remained no trace 
of inflammatory swelling in the vicinity of the needle, and sometimes even 
the erythematous circle has faded or disappeared altogether. He has used 
acupuncturation, 1 . In muscular rheumatism, acute and chronic ; it has then 
produced very marked effects ; the greater part of his patients have recov- 
ered after two or three applications. In some cases he has been obliged to 
operate even as much aa fiye or six times. S. In rheumatism of the fibres, 
the same result. 3. In rheumatism of the joints, acute and chronic ; white 
swellings in the joints : the effscts less decided : marked relief in some 
cases : many cases of cure after several applications of the needle. 4. In 
neuralgia, facial, dental, orbital, and sub-orbital; and in obstinate head- 
aches : the effects were very speedy— Hooost of the patients cured after one 
or two operations. 6. In deep-seated contusions, recent, or of long stand- 
ing, many in the parietes of the chest and the thoracic viscera, effects very 
speedy— -complete abstraction of pain, or at least g^at diminution of its in- 
tensity ; cure after several operations, some were after one. 6. Inflamma- 
tions, opthalmias, pleurisy, inflammations of the bowels and other parts, of 
the skin, chronic pains of the abdomen. Diminution or cessation of pain, 
diminution or cessation of inflammatory symptoms. 7. In paralysis, and in 
mercurial tremblings. No effect at all, unless when these diseases were 
complicated with pains. 8. In cramps and muscular contraction, effect in 
general prompt. The author says that he has practised acupuncturation 
more than five hundred times in almost all parts of the body, without hav- 
ing ever met with a single accident In fact, the needle, introduced with 
caution, merely pushes aside the fibres of the tissues, which reunite after 
the neeile is extracted. In the greater number of cases not a single drop 
of blood flowed after the withdrawing of the needle.-— Portt JmartmL 



Effect ofPtyalism. — ^By a process of reasoning into which our limits 
will not permit us to enter, Mr. Arnott has been led ta conclude, that the 
well-^inown effect of mercury in arresting^ acute diseases, as hepatitis and 
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and dysentery, is owin^ principaHy, if not sdiely, to tbe counter-irritatioD 
produced in the mouth by complete ptyalism. He considers that dootrine 
erroneous, or at all events, overstrained, which attributes the cure of, acute 
diseases to the general action of mercury on the whole vascular and secre- 
tory systems, and the consequent depletion which ensues. Neither does he> 
count for any thing the specific action, supposed by many to be set up in tlMf 
system, and to supersede other morbid actions going on previously. The 
/aeis on which the present doctrine of counter-irritation turns are as follow : 
—On a voyage from India, many of the ship^s crew were affected withdys^ 
entery. *<After trying most of the other remedies that prove serviceable in 
such cases,^ says Mr. A. '^recourse was obliged to be had to complete 
mercurial ptyalism before the disease would yield, and in several instances 
no other practice was followed. In the last ^ve cases that occurred, I tried 
the effect of powerfully irritating the mouth with powdered capsicum diffus- 
ed in water, for which its recently prepared tincture was afterwards substi- 
tuted, as possessing great strength.^ The patients put a tea-spoonful of the 
medicine into the mouth, every ^ve or ten minutes, as the irritation ceased, 
and retained it until the mouth became filled with saliva. This process was 
continued with little intermission during the day, or as long as was re- 
quisite to afford relief. Great heat and smarting were produced in tbe 
mouth, with vesication, at different points of its lining membrane, and the 
saliva was copiously secreted. The effects were these. '*The colicky pains 
were soon relieved. The dejections soon decreased in frequency ; and in 
one instance, after the employment of the irritant for about twelve hours, 
there occurred the sudden change in the bowels from irritability to such » 
torpid state, that, for two days together, there was but one scanty evacua- 
tion.^ In another instance the patient, who applied in the morning for re- 
lief from an irritation that appeared to exist both in the mucous membrane 
of the respiratory and digestive organs, recovered so completely in about 
twelve hours^ application of the capsicum, as to be able to resume his occu- 
pation on board, free of complaint, on the third day. ^In one case the pa- 
tient had already taken a large dose of calomel, in about six hours after 
commencing the use of the irritating tincture, and twelve hours after tbe 
exhibition of the calomel, his breath had the mercurial fetor, and he was 
soon affected with severe mercurial ptyalism. This was the more remarka- 
ble, as when the same man complained of dysentery in a finrmer part of the 
voyage, it was with difficulty that ptyalism could be produced.^ 

The above are the main facts which are adduced by oi^' author, in sup- 
port of his theory of local irritation superseding or arresting a general dis- 
ease. *<The above trials,** Mr. A. adds, <* are, at least, sufficient to show 
that powerful irritation of the mouth is adequate to the removal of an in- 
flammatory disturbance of the intestines, and consequently, that the same 
measnre ilKmldbe of advantage in other analogous diseases." 

We aie unwilling, by any observation of ours, to weaken the facts 
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brought fornrard by Mr. Afnott. But we caonot help thinking, that he at- 
taches more importance totheptyalism — that is, the irritation of the mouth, 
than it deserves. From what we have seen in others and felt in ourselves, 
we should be inclined to consider the mere affection pf the salivary glands, 
as acting a suboi'dinate part in the removal of a severe affection, as of dys- 
entery for instance. What induces us to dissent from Mr. Arnott, is the 
rs^ieated observation of dysentery and other diseases abating before there 
was any considerable pain or irritation of the mouth. Every one who has 
suffered ptyalism, must recollect that the first swelling of the gums and rush 
of saliva to the mouth are productive of very little inconvenience ; though 
it is at this precise period and sometimes before, that the dysenteric symp- 
toms abate. It is after the ptyalism is a day or two established, and espe- 
cially when ulceration takes place in the gums, cheeks, and tongue, that 
the penance begins to be felt. We repeat it, that the first day or two of 
ptyalism is accompanied by yery little irritation, comparatively, and conse- 
quently that we do not think the subsidence of the dysenteric affection is 
owing to counter-irritation in the mouth. — Johnson's Med, Chir, Review, 



Dissection of Lord Byron, — A foreign Journal (Oazette de SantS, 25th 
August, 1824) gives the following minutes of the post mortem examination 
of our illustrious countryman and poet-^Lord Byron. From this dissec- 
tion, it is manifest that his Lordship lost his life, in all human probability, 
by hts inveterate prejudice against blood-letting. 

Imo. The bones of the cranium were extremely hard^ and without any 
trace of suture or diploc, resembling, in that respect, the skull of an octoge- 
narian. 

^ndo. The dura mater was so firmly attached to the internal surface of 
the cranium as to be separated by great force only. The vessels of this tis- 
sue were much injected. It was adherent, in several places, to the pia 

mater. 

mio. The vessels of the medulla oblongata were finely injected with 
blood, and the part itself red and swelled. There were about two ounces 
of sero-sanguineous fluid in the different ventricles. 

4/o. The medullary substance of the brain greatly exceeded its usual re- 
lative proportion to the cortical, and was of very firm consistence. The 
cerehrum and cerebellum weighed six medicinal pounds ! 

5fo. The lungs were sound, but of a gigantic size — ''dhme grandeur 
presque gigantique." 

6to. About an ounce of serum in the cavity of the pericardium. The 
heart was larger than ordinary, and its muscular substance relaxed. 

7mo. The liver was smaller than usual, as were also the biliary ducts and 

gall-bladder. 

8w. The kidneys were large and sound. 

From this report the editor of the Journal above mentioned concludes, 
that "a sidall bleeding at the beginnings, or a very copious one at the height 
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of the disease, would have sayed his Lordship^s life — ^but be obstinately re- 
Aised to consent to the operation." This may be true.; but we do not clear- 
ly see the foundation of the editor's next conclusion, namely, that Lord By- 
ron could only hare lived a few years more at any rate — " 2l cause dc son 
excessive susceptibiliti6 qui le rendait malade aislment, soit k cause de la 
violence de ses passions, de son travail excessif, soit a cause de sa negligence 
a employer des remddes contre son extreme constipation." But M. Miguel 
oug^t to know that the passions (excepting avarice^ to which his Lordship 
was not prone) subside with advancing age — that the labours of the intellect 
slacken with the passions— and that we very frequently see more attention 
paid to health and the preservation of life, as the one becomes enfeebled and 
the other draws towards a conclusion. We can perceive nothing there- 
fore in Lord Byron's physical organization, to preclude the prospect of long 
life, in the absence of those accidents to which the best constitutions are 
liable. — Ibid, 



Abscess in the Parietes of the Stomach,* — A curious case of this ^ind is 
related by Surgeon Callow. A man officiated as hospital cook, in the 96th 
regiment, till Mie day of his admission, thirty-four hours prior to his d0ath-^ 
no antecedent indisposition being complained of, except loss of appetite^ sick- 
ness, and diminution of strength. When received into the hospital, he had 
violent pain in epigastrio, incessant vomiting, quick pulse, cool skin, brown 
and dry toogue, constipated bowels. In a short time the pain shifted to, 
and became fixed at the umbilicus, assuming the character of enteritis. la 
twenty-four hours, one hundred ounces of blood were abstracted, locally 
and generally ; but the patient suddenly expired in a violent fit of vomiting, 
having passed a quantity of purulent matter by stool. 

Dissection. — Difiused inflammation over the small intestines. A quantity 
of bland pus floating among the viscera, and issuing from a lacerated aper- 
ture in the small curvature of the stomach, around which the coats of this 
viscus were in a state of disorganization. All the other viscera were sound. 
It is supposed by Mr. Callow, and with reason, that the pus must have been 
contained in a cyst. It amounted in the whole to more than seven pounds. 
While in the cyst, it appears to have excited little irritation ; but the mo- 
ment the cyst burst and the matter came in contact with the mucous sur- 
faces, they were excited into a state of inflammation. 

The dissection of the above case nearly cost Mr. Callow (an able and me- 
ritorious medical officer) his life. The thumb of the right hand was pricked 
by a spicula of bone, while being immersed in the purulent matter. At 12 
o'clock of the next night, wliile on a journey to London, Mr. C. was attack- 
ed with acute pain in the thumb, and soon after with a shivering fit. The jour- 
ney was persevered in, although the pain invaded three of the other fingers, 
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and Tiolent rigon rapidlj sacceeded each other. Arri? ed at the end of his 
jouraejT, he retired to a warm bed, and medical assistance was summoned. 
A deadly coldness prevailed for some hours, more especially in the lower 
extremities, which were nearly destitute of circulation. The hand swelled, 
and the pain extended up tlie fore-arm. A violent reaction succeeded the 
cold stage, and the sensations during this paroxysm were of a most insup- 
portable kind — '^bearing a stronger affinity to an attack of hydrophobia 
than to any other disease to which il could be assimilated.^ The head-ache 
was so violent '* that the brain appeared on fire,^ while rapidly succeeding 
spasms of the diaphragm threatened to suspend respiration. Deglutition of 
fluids was exceedingly difficult, while thirst was excessive. Vivid red 
streaks in the course of the lymphatics indicated the progress of absolution. 
The warm bath produced much relief, while leeches to the arm diminished 
pain, for a time — then all the symptoms became exasperated. The same 
mea^^ures were again and again put in force, with temporary benefit. The 
axillary glands swelled. A paroxysm took place every twelve hours regu- 
larly, at which periods there was much pain in the right side of the thorax, 
attended with difficult respiration. The progress of the absorption seemeA 
stopped at the bend of the fore-arm. After the fourth day, there was great 
disposition to the formation of depots of matter in the arm, but fortunately 
they did not take place. After a week, some amendment took place, though 
slowly. At the time of writing (five weeks from the accident] the functions 
were much deranged, and Mr. Callow has lost the use of his hand. 

We congratulate him on the preservation of life. Few have lived to tell 
the tale, after being in his condition. — Ibid. 



Partial IntermiUent Fever,* — Intermittent diseases present the most in- 
explicable phenomena of any class of human ailments. They are the rock 
on which systems split — while they are the glory of practical inedicine. Les 
Jievres iniermittentes sont decenues PScueil des systemes — elles sont lagloire de 
la nUd^cine d^observation. Observation would seem to prove that, whereas 
a regular intermittent affects, during its paroxysms, the whole system, there 
are numerous other forms of the same disease which fix their seat in a par- 
ticular part, or point, as it were, of the body, leaving all other organs and 
parts free. The following is a curious example. 

A woman, aged 45 years, who officiated as a nurse, and was of a nervous 
temperament, complained to our author of an affection of the right arm, to 
which she had been subject for more than a year. It began with a sense of 
numbness and tremor of the extremity, which sometimes lasted two hours 
or more, then a sense of heat occurred — and finally a perspiration broke 
out over the arm, the whole paroxysm lasting some hours, and leaving the 
patient in a languid condition for a few hours more, after which she felt 
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quite well, till another paroxysm took place. The intervals, at first, were ^ 
three or four days, hut latterly they have returned at shorter periods. She 
had tried a multitude of remedies, without receiving the least benefit. Qur 
author first gave emetics, followed by bitter and antispasmodic drugs, but 
to no purpose. The appetite was somewhat improved, but the local sffec* 
tion remained. He now requested to be present during one of the attacks, 
and found as follows : the patient was sitting, her countenance somewhat 
depressed, but, otherwise, apparently in her ordinary condition. Her right 
arm, though well covered and near the fire, felt to hers^f as cold as ice. — 
Its temperature was not much decreased to the tact of others, except the 
hand. A tremor of the lirnb now came on, and was pretty violent. The 
pulse was nearly natural. In half an hour the arm became red, and the 
sensation of cold went off, changing to that of intense heat, though still but 
little altered in real temperature, till a quarter of an hour had elapsed, when 
the heat was very sensible to the touch of the by-stander. In half an hour 
more the whole extremity was covere«l with perspiration — the patients 
spirits rose, and in the course of another hour the paroxysm was over. At 
the close of the attack the patient passed a pint of high-coloured urine, 
cloudy, but not sedimentous. 

Our author now became convinced that the disease was a local or par- 
tial intermittent, and determined to treat it accordingly. The bark was 
therefore administered. It first had the effect of mitigfating, and ultimate- 
ly, of entirely stopping the paroxysms. Tbe patient has since continued ia 
good health. — Ibid. 



Laryngitis — Tracheotomy,* — Inflammation about the larynx, and espe- 
cially about the glottis, performs the work of destruction so quickly, if not 
arrested, that many lives have been lost for want of the operation now un- 
der consideration. Inflammations of this kind are often too far advanced 
to be checked by depletion, when the practitioner is called in ; but if res- 
piration can be carried on, for a time, we are pretty sure of subduing tbe 
original disease, and thus snatching a victim from a most cruel death. In- 
deed, we cannot conceive a more horrible situation than that of a person 
whose air-passage is gradually closing up, and who is, consequently, suffer- 
ing a protracted death by suffocation ! 

Case. Mary Dunne, ©tat. 30, admitted into the Whitworth Hospital, 
25th October, 1823 ; had been affected with a troublesome cough, since the 
latter end of August, which had been increased by renewed exposure to 
cold. On the 21st October, oppression, difficulty of breathing, dull pain 
about the region of the larynx, and down to the sternum, were added. No 
appropriate remedies had been employed. On the evening of admission, 
the cough was frequent, the expectoration tough and copious, respiration 
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difficult, and attended with a hoarse brazen sound— pulse acceerated. It 
was fimnd necessary to draw blood from the arm, which gave instant relief, 
and she passed a tranquil night. 26th. The dyspnoea returned. Repeti- 
tioD of the bleeding did not bring the expected relief. 27th. All things 
getting worse. — Sound of the cough is like that of croup^-the respiration 
difficult, and obstructed by much ?iscid mucus — pulse 120 — pain in the 
larynx and sternum. Six leeches to the larynx — an emetic of ipecacuan — 
pills of calomel and ipecacuan. She was a little relieved by the leeches and 
emetic. 28th. WArse to-day— eight more leeches — ''From the report at 
ttoon, it appeared that she felt some temporary alleviation after the leeches ; 
ber countenance, however, was quite livid, and expressive of extreme anx- 
iety, with a look of wild despair ; her eyes protruded ; respiration was near- 
ly impracticable ; the extremities, as well as the whole surface, were be- 
coming cold; pulse fluttering and feeble, above 130. She was, however, 
in perfect possession of her intellect, and implored that something might be 
done to afford her relief under the extreme urgency of her suffering.^ It 
was evident that notliing but an operation would now afford relief. Indeed, 
we think the knife was resorted to quite late enough. 

Operation, Mr. Carmichael arrived, and almost immediately proceeded 
to work, judging that the period of affording relief, even by this measure, 
was probably past. 

We shall give but a very brief description of Mr. Carmichael's opera- 
tion, as it is now frequently performed, though not without some difficulty. 
An incision, an inch and a half in length, from the lower edge of the thy- 
roid nrland, was made through the integuments, and then between the long 
roudcles, till the trachea was laid bare. This was happily performed with 
the loss of only a few drops of blood, ''notwithstanding the difficulty which 
the perpetual motion of the trachea opposes in a person incessantly gasping 
for breath." Two or three rings of the trachea were then divided, and the 
opening widened by means of a larg^e pair of sharp-pointed scissors, such as 
Mr. C. employs for the operation of hare-lip. The patient coughed up a 
large quantity of viscid phlegm through the opening, and seemed much re- 
lieved, the appearance of suffocation being quite removed. Our author 
feels satisfied that a simple incision into the trachea, and the insertion of a 
tube, would have been productive of no benefit. The g^unds on which he 
makes this assertion do not appear valid to us — ^and simply because we have 
seen the division and insertion succeed in as bad a case, (nay a worse 
one) than that of Mr. Carmichael's. One positive fact is, therefore, worth 
fifty negative ones. The slit in the trachea soon accommodates itself to the 
shape of a tube — and if the tube comes out now and then when the patient 
is expectorating, it is of no consequence. It can be easily replaced. We 
make this observation, because we know, from experience, that, in many 
cases, it would be totally impossible to cut out a lozenge of trachea, as re- 
commended by Mr. Carmichael — ^where, for instance, the parts are swelled 
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and ioflamed frcmi the application of blisten, as is often the case ; and where 
the tube lies an inch deep among working' muscles, while the trachea itself 
is in constant motion. Under such circumstances, we have known a sim- 
ple slit produce such instantaneous relief that the patient fell fast asleep the 
moment the opening was made. 

The patient did well, and only required great attention in clearing away 
the ropy mucus from the opening in the trachea. The wound closed in a 
fortnight, and the cure was complete. The promptitude and dexterity with 
which Mr. Carmichael performed the operation are very praise-worthy. 

We would first remark, that the system of local depletion and counter- 
irritation pursued in the first instance, when the patient entered the hospi- 
tal, appears to us to have been yery inefficient. No disease requires such 
decisive depletion, local and general, as laryngitis — and we appeal to the 
record, whether this decisive depletion was put in execution. From the 
speedy cure, it is evident that there was nothing inoi*e thab mere inflamma- 
tion to contend with here — and we are not without a suspicion that it might 
have been quelled some days before the operation, by very active treat- 
ment — Ibid. 



MISCELLANIES. 



The College of Physicians and Surgeons in this city closed their annual 
session on the 28th February. We wish that we could see a prbspect of an 
amelioration in the condition of this Institution. Under proper manage- 
ment, what might not be its usefulness, and who could set limits to the ex- 
tent of its reputation ! 

We have received a copy of the Transactions of the State Medical So-^ 
ciety, containing the address of the able and learned ex-President, Dr. Co- 
ventry. We shall notice this pamphlet in our next. 

Public Diaectums in France, — ^A few weeks ago we attempted a plain 
unvarnished statement of the excessive difficulties attending the study of ^ 
practical Anatomy in the United States — a country deservedly celebrated 
for freedom in every thing except giving liberty to Slaoesj and facilities to 
ScfiooU of Medicine. We are as great sticklers for iaw as our most fastidi- 
ous neighbours of the bench, but are completely of Alexander Stevens^ 
opinion, that <'it is like bad weather, and most people are gM when they 
get out of it." Yet so piteously has the storm beaten of late on some of our 
brethren, and so severely and unjustly have they suffered under the present 
acts and re-iicU of this commonwealth, in consequenoe of their anatomical 
perseveranoei that it has roused, in every liberal mind, a spirit of indigoa- 
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don a^Qst such narrow-minded policy ; policy ^ so mis-called, which had 
its origin in ignorance, aind which has a direct tendency to destroy the very 
firandation of the healing^ art. 

It is our present object to lay before our readers a statement of the na- 
tional patronag^e bestowed by France on her Surg'eons and her Seminaries 
for diffusing medical knowledge. Napoleon, who always studied the inter- 
est of general science, gave the first spring to the profession in France, and 
the continuation, by his successors, of the system which he so wisely adopt- 
ed, has raised the reputation and extended the usefulness of the Surgeons o f 
France, far beyond those of any other country on the globe. 

The manner in which the dissecting tables are supplied, is this (and such 
is the acknowledged importance of dissections, that a man would be tliought 
insane to deny the utility of the practice, or speak disrespectfully of those 
devotees of science, who are so ardently engaged in the pursuit of this valu- 
able and absolutely indispensable knowledge :} — ^tbere are about twenty 
hospitals within the city of Paris and its purlieus, attached to some of which 
are lai^e halls, each about one hundred feet in length, and plentifully fur- 
nished witli convenient tables, and all the necessary apparatus of knives, &c. 
for dissecting, and each student has his particular place, for a trifling sum, 
where he may study and contemplate the complex machinery of man, un- 
disturbed and at his leisure. A cart, (made somewhat in the form of the 
tumbrel which carries the cartridges of artillery,) goes to each hospital, 
every morning, to receive the bodies of those who may have died during 
the preceding day and night ; which bodies, when collected, are carried to 
a hall called scUle des tiiorU, where any person wishing for a subject, may g^ 
and select for himself by paying five francs, about one dollar. After each 
person, engaged in dissection, is supplied, the remaining bodies are carried 
at a distance from the city and buried. No friends lament this custom, no 
ignorance grumbles at it, no bigotry wages war with it. Now among us, 
the bodies of those degraded wretches who die in our alms-houses, unknown 
and unregretted, the victims of intemperance and every species of debauch- 
ery, would answer all the necessities of our schools, and one would think 
this would be their legal destination ; — ^but no,-^^nly touch with a scalpel 
the cuticle of a deceased Lascar, who died under the gnawing ravages of 
the lacs vaicrcoy and then comes the iron grasp of our boasted laws — laws 
which in other respects are so liberal, and which are said to ''cherish all 
the useful sciences." 

The Schools of Medicine in Ireland, as well as those of France, are fur- 
nished with subjects by a special law, and this facility has not only been the 
direct means of developing the talents of many eminently distinginished phy- 
sicians and surgeons, who otherwise might have been mere itinerant despe- 
radoes in the profession, but it has raised the character of the profession in 
the Emerald Isle, and induced our enterprising young men to become pu- 
pils in a foreign country, not only to their own pecuniary embarrassment. 
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ment, but also to the astonishment of the civilized world, who have always 
heard of America as the home of science as well as of liberty. — Boston Mtd, 
Intel. 



AvUburn Medical School. — The attention of the Medical Faculty and com- 
munity generally, who are friendly to the establishment of a Medical School 
at Auburn, N. T. is solicited in favor of the present efforts to prepare the 
way for a permanent institution. The course of lectures for this year will 
commence on the first day of March next. On Anatomy and Operations in 
Surgery, by James Douglass, M. D. — On Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine, by Dr. E. D. Tuttle.— On Obstetrics, by Dr. I. H. Smith.— On 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, by Jedediah Smith, M. D. The object 
is to commence a Medicsll Institution. Though the courses will be as full 
and complete as at the Colleges, the fee required will only be such as to de- 
fray the actual expenses. 



JVleW'York Dispensary. — During the past year, 7635 patients have been 
admitted into the New-Tork Dispensary ; of whom 6492 were cured — 68 
died, and 260 remain under attendance. Six thousand and eighty persons 
have been vaccinated. 



Dr. Dewee's New System of Midwifery wtts about to be re-printed and 
published in London, and is highly esteemed there. 

Ischuria. — ^Blistering the inside of the thighs has ever been consider^ 
the most immediately efficacious remedy for this disease. Dr. Miner, of 
Connecticut, has recently advanced to us an opinion that strong sinapisms^ 
similarly applied, will afford relief in a speedier and easier manner — an opi- 
nion which is founded on his personal experience, and if confirmed by fur- 
ther observation, will g^ve us a g^ood substitute for vesication in such cases. 

JNlew Work on Spotted Fever. — We are informed that Dr. Miner has 
completed the manuscript of a work on Spotted Fever, which we hope will 
soon be laid before the medical public. As a writer. Dr. M. has gained a 
reputation which promises to be lasting. — ^The disease which forms the sub- 
ject of this work, has been recently committing great ravages in Stoning- 
ton. Conn. 

We are astonished to find that our review of the edition of " Thomas's Do- 
mestic Medicine^ has excited to such an extraordinary degree the sensi- 
tiveness of the American editor. We can assure him that we did but ex- 
press the honest opinion of the whole profession ; and this we shall be al- 
ways ready to do, despite of frowns or reproaches from any quarter what- 
soever. We would counsel a little more prudence to offended parties in fu- 
ture : a public and ungfuarded exhibition of wounded feelings may not only 
be mistaken for a conscious sense of wrong, but it is actually looked u{>on as 
the triumphant evidence of a successful hit. 



BUI <f MortaUti/ for the City and Chunlj/ o/" JVeio- For*, for February. 
[Frtmil/ieliupecloTU WeAly Report.) 



Apoplst;, 

Jl^ihyUB, 

Carbuncle, 

Caaiull; 

Childbed - . . . 

Cholera Morbus, . . , 

Colic, 

Coaauropiion, 

Convalsions, 

Uiarrhsa, 

Dropsy !n the Chest, 
Dropaj in tbe Head, 

Drowned, 

DjBSDtery, 

£i7sipelB9, 

Fever 

fever. Intern] iltenl, . 
Fever, Remiltcnl,. . , 
Fever, Typhus, 

Goul, 



H»motrhHge, 

Hnjinoplyais, 

Hives or Croup 

LjllHuiniBliODoflbeBrgiiD, 
litBRmtnaliOD of the Cbeil, 
Inaammation of tbe Slom. 
Inflaiumationof the Bowels 
InRammalioD of Ibe Livec, 
InflHtDDiatioa of the Bladder 



Jaundice, 

MarasDiui, 

Measiei, 

Old Age, 

Pal»y, 

ttheoniatism, 

Small Poi, 

Sore Throat, 

Still-born, 

Whooping CoDgfa,. 
Worms, 
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Thouglitaoa "Phrenology," by T, irili appeu in oar next. 
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evUfiml Bepartment 
I. 

Thoughts on Phrenology. 

<< Those who seek truth only, freely expose their principles to the test, 
and are pleased to have them examined.^ — Locke. 

To watch, to scrutinize, to inquire (says one^) is labour^ 
and labour is pain ; — ^to confide, to take for granted that all is 
well, is exempt from labour, and, to the great mass of matt* 
kind, comparatively delightful. It is in this latter spirit, we 
believe, thiat the opponents of Phrenology have persisted in the 
errors which have led them to attempt, by a sceptidstn 
as unfounded as absurd, to undermine the advancing 
popularity of this key to the philosophy of the human mind. 
To study with advantage the science of Phrenology, it is par- 
ticularly necessary to understand precisely its objects, which 
have very generally been misunderstood, or misrepresented* 

Man is a compound of mind and body ; and in his present state 
of existence, these components are so closely connected, that 
the whole phenomena of life are the result of their united 

* Jlf«^f History of British India. 
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action. In Phrenology, the phenomena of mind are studied, 
as m^ifested through the medium of matter, and the influence 
of the organs upon the manifestations, (not upon the mind 
itself,) is an important object of its investigations. Many 
eminent men have become converts to Phrenology, who, be- 
fore they took the trouble to examine its principles, viewed it 
only as a tissue of iuperstition and folly, and looked upon its 
founders as little better than literary charlatans. Let us, in 
this land of jgeneral education and literature, forego the discre- 
ditable charge of reacting any thing, without some acquain- 
tance with its principles. Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim, two 
eminent physicians, themselves the original constmcton and 
promulgators of the science, observe, " We are far from think- 
ing that ignorance and knavery will not attack our doctrine with 
abuse ; but what does not man abuse f Tell him that he ought 
to expiate his crimes — and in his superstition he will immolate 
his children ; — to establish hospitals for inoculation and vac- 
cination, or to fix upon edifices conductors for lightning, is, 
in the opinions of some persons, of the greatest service to hu- 
manity ; but in the eyes of others, it is an ofience to Divine 
Providence," And again Spurzheim in his lectures says, ''Many 
men might have sunk under the abuse that has been lavished 
upon me ; but I am supported by the firm conviction that, at 
length, though not probably till I have mingled with the dust, 
our system must prevail, because it is true." 

Maiebranche has very well painted the enemies of new 
truths. '< Persons of solid and true piety", says he, ^'do not 
condemn what they do not understand, but the ignorant^ the 
superstitious, and hypocritical do." If a man assign the na- 
tural cause of thunder and its effects, the first and second class- 
• es may deem him an atheist. Pythagoras was driven from 
Athens on account of his novel opinions ; and for the same 
reason Democritus was treated as a fool by th^ Abdarites, for 
endeavouring to find out the cause of madness by dissections ; 
and Socratesy for having demonstrated the unity of God was 
forced to drink the poisonous juice of hemlock. Several emi- 
nent characters who excelled in physics in the fourteenth cen- 
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tury, were punished with death as sorcerers and magicians. 
GdiltOy when seventy years of age, was shut up in prison, foir 
having proved the motion of the earth. Vesalius, Varolius, 
andjHorvey the illustrious discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, had their labours in the cause of science and humanity 
converted into engines of persecution against them; and to 
close this debasing picture of human follies, what says the 
greatest naturalist the world has produced. ^^ I have ranged 
(says lAnnaus^ a short time before his death,) through the 
thick and shady forests of nature, I have found in my ram- 
bles sharp and perplexing thorns, I have as much as possible 
avoided them, but I have learned, at the same time, that atten- 
tion and foresight do not always conciliate perfect and entire 
safety — ^I have therefore quietly borne the derision of grinning 
satyrsy and ike jumps of monkeys on my back.'' Now what is 
to be inferred from all this, but that man deserves pity f that 
popular opinion in respect to the truth or falsehood, and the 
good or bad consequences imputed to a new doctrine, are alto- 
gether suspicious, and that our only object should be to point 
out the truth? The opponents of this science have been, in 
many instances, guilty of the highest degree of presumption; 
they have wntten on a subject of which they confessed they 
knew nothings and even thought it would be a degradation to 
study it ; or, in other cases, were so totally destitute of ordi- 
nary reflection, as to be incapable of drawing the plainest in- 
ferences from facts before their eyes. Such the Phrenologists 
have with justice denounced as " ignorant and vain.^^ If Phre- 
nology be a faithful analysis of the actions and philosophy of 
the human mind, as it appears to be, ridicule and sarcasm can- 
not overthrow it ; they may appear imposing for an ephemeral 
period, but they must vanish before the effulgence of the sci- 
oice, like the temporary pho phorescence which surrounds a 
putrifying carcass in the dark, when ^Uhe god of the silver 
houf^ darts his first arrow on the radiant beams of the morn- 
ing, the signal for emancipating this terrestrial sphere from the 
shades of night, and the warrant for superior intelligence to 
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convey all fruit(iilsource8ofjie5t»2ence and error to the ^^ tomb 
of all the Capulets." 

It is a matter of difficulty for any person who has studied 
Phrenology, to see upon what pretext it could have been ri(ti- 
culed, unless upon that of our imperfect knowledge of the 
eonstittUion of man. That the size of the brain has a most 
jpowerful influence on the manifestations of the mind, is so ob- 
vious, that no one, not absolutely incapable of observation and 
perception, could possibly find in it a subject of mirth. A child 
of a year old, does not manifest mental power equal to that which 
it displays when the head arrives at mature size. The diminu- 
tive brain of an idiot, and that of a well formed individual of 
the same age, do not correspond in the intelligence respectively 
exhibited through their instrumentality ; but where is the oft- 
surdity in this? The influence which the condition of the brain 
exerts on the mental manifestations, is too apparent to be a 
subject of wonder. When the brain is afiected by opium, al- 
kohol, serous efllusions, blows, or inflammation, the mental fa- 
culties are constantly afiected in proportion to the disorder 
excited by these causes. The only proposition of this science, 
the truth and notoriety of which is not equally apparent with 
the above facts is, that particular parts of the brain have par- 
ticular functions ; that in the same way as we see by means of 
one pair of nerves, and hear by means of another, some feel 
benevolence by means of one portion of the brain, and trace 
efiects to their causes by means of another. This proposition 
may be true or false ; but it is difficult to perceive in what re- 
spect it is absurd. As it is undeniable that a small brain, taken 
in the aggregate, is not equal to a large one in giving mental 
efficiency, it is difficult to see the objection to the proposition 
that a small organ of benevolence is not equal in efficiency to a 
large one; or that a torpid organ oicausality is not so powerful 
as one in a state of healthy activity. It is absurd to admit 
the influence of size and condition in the case of the 
whole brain, and to find the idea of such influence afiecting^ 
particular parts of it, ridiculous. In short, the subject requires 
.jijaly to be regarded with a philosophic eye, to make it evident: 
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that nothing else than ignorance has directed the shafts of ridi- 
cule against the system, and not the nature and proofs of the 
propositions in Phrenology. It cannot be too often impressed 
on the votary of this science, that it is impossible to know, by 
external signs alone, the character of any individual. We 
can only ascertain what dispositions he possesses most strong- 
ly. By long observation of his actions and conversation, we 
may discover whether he has subdued the lower propensities, 
and given to the higher faculties due exercise. We may, after 
a little practice, observe the kind, and also the degree, of talent 
possessed by an individual ; but it is impossible to ascertain, 
by simple inspection, whether he has or has not misapplied his 
talents, or even whether his feelings and propensities be active 
or otherwise. By observing proportions^ we may however 
judge to what conduct he is naturally prone } but we can ne- 
ver pretend to predict actions. 

The organization of every animal is definite, and in the 
same animal there is a. particular organ for every function. 
The liver secretes bile ; the kidneys, the stomach, perform their 
secretions, and all without consciousness on our part of their 
operations, any more than we are conscious of the operation of 
the soul on the organs of the brain. The propensities and in- 
tellectual faculties do not manifest themselves simultaneously ; 
several appear earlier than others ; they do not disappear at 
the same time. ^ Now if the manifestations of all faculties were 
dependent on the same organ, they ought to appear and dis- 
appear simultaneously ; but admit the brain to be a congeries 
of organs, and the difficulty is removed: these organs being 
developed and diminished at different periods, like the ex- 
ternal senses ; smell and taste thus appear earlier than see- 
ing and hearing, because their relative organs, the nose and 
tongue, are earlier developed than the eye and ear. But one 
example more. The state of somnambulims, or sleep-talking, 
proves the plurality of organs in the brain. This is a state of 
incomplete sleep, where several organs or parts of the brain 
are kept watching. In sleeping, if particular organs be 
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active, dreams take place; if the actions of the brain be pro- 
pagated to the muscles f there follow motions; and if the 
action of the brain be propagated to the vocal organsi the 
sleeping person speaks. It is indeed known that sleeping per- 
sons dream and speak ; others dream, qpeak, hear, and an- 
swer ; and others again dream, rise, do various things, and 
walk. Now as the ear can hear, so may the eyes see, while 
the other organs of the brain sleep ; and there .are facts quite 
positive, proving that certain persons have seen in a state of 
somnambulism, and certainly with open eyes; there are also 
convulsions in which people see without hearings and vice 
versa. 
These organs are as follows. 

ORDER 1st. Feelings. 

PairorOrgut. 

1. Amativenessy or Physical love. 

2. PkiloprogenitivenesSf Love of offspring. 

3; InhabitivenesSy Produces pride and haughtiness. 

4. MesivenesSf Ccives disposition to form friend- 
ships. 

[ 5. Combativenessj Disposition to quarrel and fight. 

6* Destructivenessy Propensity to destroy. 

7. ConstructivenesSf Propensity to build. 

8. CoveiivenesSf Propensity to steal and rob. 

9. Secretivenessj Propensity to conceal. 

GENUS 2d. Sentiments, 

10. Self-esteem^ Gives a great opinion of one's self, 

11. Love of Approbation. 

12. Cautiousness^ Makes one irresolute. 

13. Benevolence^ Meekness and humility. 

14. Veneration^ Desire to adore. 

15. Hope J In religion it is faith. 

16. Ideality y ^ "A poet must be bom one,'* very 

large in the likeness of Shak- 
speare. 

17. Conscientiousness^ Sentiment of right and wrong. 
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18. Firmness f Gives firmness and constancy to 

the character. 

Obdbr 2d. Gentle IsL 
Snowing Faculties. 

19. Indimduditji^ Learning without profundity, w- 

perficial knowledge. 

20. Form, Distinguishing features and figures 

and recollecting them. 

21. Sizsy 

22. Weighi and Momtniay 

23. Colouring, Great painters. 

24. Locality^ Recollecting localities and places* 

25. Ordery Large in neat housewives, who are 

fond of having every thing in 
order. 

26. Time, Relates to facts or events. 

27. JVumier, Makes great calculators. 

28. Tune, Evidept in great composers, as 

Mozart and HandeL 

29. Language. " Great linguists, and by means of 

this'organ the signs by which 
the deaf and dumb express 
themselves are learned. 

Genus 2d. 
Reflecting Faculties. 

30. Comparison, Furnishes examples, similitudes, 

and analogies. 

31. Causality, Metaphysicians. 

32. fVit, Voltaire, Sterne, Piron, &c. 

33. Imitation, Great actors, and particularly 

mimics. 
Of these 33 pairs of organs, 24 are considered by Dr. Spurz- 
hrimas perfectly established by facts and observations; 5 as 
being probable, but for the confirmation of which further ob* 
servations are necessary, and the remaining 4 as conjectural 
only. Thus then, probably, there are 33 special faculties. 
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Now if we consider all possible combinations of these, it 
would be surprising, truly, if we did not perceive such a 
number of modified functions, as to form every variety 
of individual character. Are not 24 letters of the alphabet 
sufficient to compose all imaginable words f there are few 
primitive sounds, few primitive colours ; there are only ten 
signs of numbers, but what an infinite number of combinations 
do not each of these produce f 

As Phrenology has been supposed to favour materialism^ its 
doctrines have been denounced as dangerous. The word ma- 
terialism is a bugbear, unphUosophical and unimportant; ma- 
ierialists, being charged by the injudicious zeal of some of 
their opponents with dangerous heresy, have been induced to 
maintain their peculiar and etnpty dogmas, with all the perti- 
nacity of a persecuted sect. Phrenology shows that the ques- 
tion is really of no consequence whatever. The basis of mo- 
rality is the power of distinguishing right from wrong, truth 
from error. This power is impressed upon the mind by the 
Creator ; and is entirely independent of any speculations con- 
cerning the nature and constitution of either mind or body. A 
materialist, when he denies a future state of existence, may be 
refuted by a demonstration that his premises do not warrant 
his conclusion ; because we know nothing whatever of the es- 
sence, either of body or of mind, and of course are not entitled 
to infer even from his own premises, that consciousness cannot 
be re-establi Aed by a re-union of the same objects that are se- 
parated by death. But our system has no relation to any of 
their diseased imaginings. '' A natural philosopher who in- 
quires into the laws o( phenomena^ cannot be an atheist; he 
cannot consider the admirable and wise conformation of nature, 
as destitute of a primitive cause. He is obliged, according to 
the laws of thought^ to admit such a cause, a supreme under- 
standing, an all-wise Creator." 

These are Dr. Spurzheim's own words; and if Phrenology 
has a tendency opposed to them, it is by ^l perversion and mis- 
construction of it, from which even religion has not escaped. 
The charge of these doctrines inculcating a dangerous fatalism 
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is siso false. The whole constitcition of nature is determined * 
by creation ; but this necessity does not exclude deliberatioRi 
choice, preference, and acting from certain principles to cer- 
tain ends. Instead of being dangerous to chemistry, Phreno^ 
logy supports it ; indeed it is quite natural that physical and 
moral truths should support each other as there is only one 
Creator. Our science inculcates the purest morality ^ because 
it proms from our organization, that we are possessed of moral 
liberty, and are accountable beings. Surely then it will notbe 
said that Phrenology is an useless or an uninteresting study* ^; 
'^ The proper study of mankind is man^" and this is not a mere 
verbal acknowledgment ; but we see by the interest which is 
felt in every thing that promises to give us an insight into the 
mind and feelings of man, what a strong hold it takes upon 
our hearts and imaginations. We love to see the progress 
from infancy to manhood, and to observe the powers of an 
extraordinary mind, develop gradually their great energies. 

Phrenology affords this power in a way and in a degree 
that has never been accomplished by any other system. The 
Author of Kenilworth represents Shakspeare attending as an 
humble and obscure suitor comparatively, at the court of 
Queen Elizabeth and receiving a mark of favour in an ^^ Ah ! 
Will Shakspeare, are you there ?" Who would now exchange 
the greatness of Shakspeare for the splendour of the proudest 
Lord that bowed before the Maiden Queen ? Or let us ima- 
gine to ourselves Galileo, such as he was in reality, a feeble 
old man, humble in rank, destitute of political power, unpro- 
tected by the alliance of the great, or even their countenance ; 
poor, in short, in every thing except the splendid gifts of a 
profound, original, and comprehensive genius ; and conceive 
him placed at the bar of the Roman pontiff and the seven 
cardinals, men terrible in power, invested with authority to 
torture and kill in this world, and, as was then believed, to 
damn through eternity ; men magnificent in their wealth and ar- 
rogant in the imaginary possession of all the wisdom of their 
age; say who was then great in reputation i Galileo or his 
judges, and who is now the idol of posterity, the old man. 

Vol. I. 38 
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or his persecutors f The case will be the same mtb'^GaU 
and Spurzheinij if their discoveries of the functions of the 
brain fully stand the test of examination and experience, and 
prove to be a correct interpretation of nature; they will surpass 
in substantial importance to mankind, the discoveries even of 
Harvey^ Kewion^ or Galileo. Phrenology will teach men to 
know themselves; to reform the criminal; to relieve the unfor- 
tunate insane; to live in charity with all mankind; and to di- 
rect that great moral engine education^ so as to make it pro- 
duce its most beneficial effects ; and this age will be rendered 
more illustrious by the introduction of Phrenology than by the 
Campaigns o( ATapoleon^ or the Genius of Byron. 

G. B. T. 

There is a provoking word called Craniologt, which should 
be guarded against, as by confounding it with Phrenoloot, 
the science has been supposed to be little more than an exten- 
sion of the whims of Lavater^ and many have been deceived. 
The external opening of the ear corresponds to the basis of 
the brain ; the intellectual faculties are situated anteriorly and 
superiorly^ the animal propensities or lower faculties, inferior- 
ly and posteriorly, this then forms a cardinal point in judging 
o{ development ; and a little experience soon gives the eye an 
idea of the lateral fulness of the organs. A tolerably well de- 
veloped head should measure, from the nape of the neck to the 
root of the nose, 15 inches; between the orifices of the ears, 

over the crown, 15 1-2 inches ; and, in the greatest horizon- 
tal dimensions, nearly two feet. 



n. 

Medical Fees, 

In our seventii number, we offered some remarks upon the 
dishonourable practice of charging unreasonably low fees for 
the purpose of obtaining patients by underselling other mem- 
bers of the profession, and promised in a future number some 
observations on the opposite extreme. This ofience is happi- 
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ly less frequent than the other^ though nearly equal to it in 
point of enormity. Exorbitant charges for medical services 
usually arise from the following cause : 

1st. From supposed celebrity on account of age and experi- 
ence j or from fitting some medical ojffke. — ^We are far from think- 
ing that a novice in the profession, one who has just compenc- 
ed practice, should be remunerated for his medical service to 
the same amount as an individual who has devoted a long 
life to the diligent study and laborious practice of this difficult 
and fatiguing profession. The gray-headed practitioner ac- 
quires certain privileges in this particular, which, to a certain 
point, are generally allowed by the world with readiness and 
satisfaction. His services, if he has been an observing man, 
are, in effect, more valuable ; they are rendered with more 
trouble and fatigue than those of a younger man; and from 
the infirmities attendant upon age, his health, and even his 
life, is rendered extremely precarious. Before, however, any 
claim can be set upon this ground, the skill and celebrity must 
be universally acknowledged. Acting upon this presumption, 
however, several instances can be pointed out, where men, 
eminent only in their own estimation, that of their dependants 
and toad eaters, and those who know them from report alone, 
have demanded exorbitant and even oppressive fees. In this 
case as' in several others, which we shall have occasion to men- 
tion, the evil generally remedies itself, though the loss of a 
patient, or even of a family, is by no means a punishment ad- 
equate to the offence. 

His connexion with some public institution, as an hospital, 
medical college, etc. has, occasionally, by giving the indivi- 
dual a high idea of his importance in the eye of the public, 
induced him to demand an unreasonable compensation for his 
services. Happily, for the honour of the profession, we can 
point out but a solitary instance of this kind, and circumstaa- 
ces, which have recently transpired will, we doubt not, go far 
toward preventing a repetition of the evil. 

2dly. From the presumed wealth and libercdity of the patient. 
—We perfectly comcide in the commonly received opinion. 
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that the rich should pay higher for medical services than 
others. The honest aad conscientious practitioner considers 
himself bound to attend or procure attendance upon all the 
poor who call upon him ; and it seems perfectly right that 
those whom Providence has favoured with a more than ordi-- 
nary portion of this world's goods, should, in this indirect 
way, contribute to the relief of their less fortunate brethren. 

Exceed reasonable limits, however, in this particular, and 
what should be liberal remlmeradon, becomes absolute extor- 
tion. 

3d. From a knowledge that the patient unU not apply again. 
The offences, we have just touched upon, are perfectly venial 
compared with this and those which follow. Here, in addi-^ 
tion to a want of honourable and gentlemanly feeling, we have 
what the most elastic of consciences cannot but consider as 
absolute dishonesty. We cannot expose these things without 
a blush for the honour of the profession, and without a feeling 
of repugnance at laying them before the world ; but severe 
measures are generally required to reach a fast-rooted and 
long-continued evil. 

The sufferers from the cause just mentioned are usually for- 
eigners, or travellers from different parts of our country. Ar- 
rived in the city, the individual has the misfortune to be ta- 
ken sick at one of our expensive hotels, or equally extrava- 
gant boarding houses. Unacquainted with any medical man, 
he sends for an eminent physician : if an honest and honoura- 
ble man is called, as we are prone to say, a vast majority of 
the profession are, he is treated with attention and skill, and 
charged a reasonable, though liberal fee; but if he falls into 
the clutches of one of the sharping characters we have just 
alluded to, though he may be treated with kindness during his 
disease, the good feeling lasts only till he is restored to health. 
An enormous bill follows a state of convalescence, and the 
poor patient is placed in the disagreeable predicament of sub-^ 
roitting to the imposition, however inconvenient, or of ques- 
tioning the demand, which both pride and perhaps a slight 
spnse of gratitude urge him not to do. Should necessity ho5i> 
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ev6i*9 compel him to adopt this latter course, he is obliged to 
content himself with an answer of this kind, " O my dear sir, 
these are the regular charges made by the first physicians in 
the city, and we never think of taldiig less." 

There are two instances of this kind, which occurred the 
last summer, so fresh in our recollection, that we cannot re* 
firain from mentioning them, and at the same time feel strong- 
ly tempted to expose the name of the culprit. A gentleman 
from the south was attacked with an affection of the bowels, 
which compelled him to keep his' bed a few days ; upon re- 
ceiving his bill, he found a charge exceeding twenty-five dol- 
lars a'day for every day*s attendance ! The gentleman, who was 
of a modest and diffident disposition, and in perfect awe of the 
pompous wordiness and blustering air of his medical adviser, 
paid the money without a murmur. The other case was that 
of an intelligent Spanish gentleman, who had a slight dyspep- 
tic affection ; he consulted a physician . at his office for some 
ten minutes, and received upon going out, a recommendation 
to swallow a cold infusion of colomba, and a modest demand 
of ten dollars ! 

4th. From the performance of wonderful cures. — These mi- 
raculous restorations to health are effected in the following 
manner. A gentleman is sick, under the care of one and per- 
haps two skilful physicians ; a man, professing to be a phy- 
sician, goes to the patient's fi'iends, inquires after his symp- 
toms, condoles with them in their grief, and ends by telling 
them *' that the case is very clear," the medical attendants do 
not understand the disease, the treatment is bad, but that un- 
liis care, recovery is a matter of moral certainty. The friends, 
anxious for the sick man, and almost despairing of his reco- 
very, think there can be no harm in trying, the physicians are 
dismissed, and the interloping empiric employed. Perhaps 
from the nature of the disease, perhaps from accident, and 
possibly firom the change of treatment, the man recovers ; the 
mountebank's fame is lauded to the skies, and under cover of 
the panegyrical smoke, he presents an enormous and unrea-- 
^enable bill. 
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This honourable game has recently been repeatedly and 
successfully played by a man in this city. Whatever his trum- 
peters and employers now think,* time will undeceive them, 
and nothing but a future life of professional honesty and in- 
tegrity will ever wash off the foul stains which now rest upon 
his character. 

5th. From knowing that from the nature ofth dispase^ the 
patients will not dare to complain. — We can hardly find an epi- 
thet sufficiently expressive, with which to brand this villainous 
extortion. There is a meanness superadded to the dishones* 
ty, which renders the offence superlatively contemptible. The 
kmd of cases to which we refer will readily suggest them- 
selves. It may not be amiss, however, to detail a small in- 
stance of the kind alluded to. A married gentleman, whoso 
wife was in the country, was cured of a disease which he had 
the misfortune to contract, by a distinguished physician. Dur- 
ing the progress of the cure, the doctor, urged on perhaps by 
clamorous creditors, borrowed of the gentleman a check for 
more hundreds than we dare mention. Some months after, 
the gentleman suggested the affair of the loan to the physi- 
cian, and received for reply, '* O, the trifle you lent me and 
my bill for professional services just balance each other." No 
alternative was left, but to sit down quietly under the imposi- 
tion, and stifle his curses as best he might. 

6th. From multiplying visits unnecessarily. — We look upon 
this offence as bearing about the same relation to those just 
mentioned, as pocket-picking does to highway robbery. In 
the one case, the villainy is mixed with some slight show of 
manhood and self-confidence, the other is the refined spirit of 
dastardly meanness. Since we have been offering examples, 
we will detail one more. A lady of the first respectability was 
in a delicate state of health, and removed some three miles from 
town. The physician, who attended her before her removal, 
made frequent, nay, almost daily visits, all of which were pre- 
faced with, " As I am attending a patient in your neighbour- 
hood, I could not, my dear madam, deprive myself of the 
pleasure of looking in to see how you were getting along.'* 
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Upon receiving this attentive gentleman's bill, these *' look- 
ings in" were all charged five dollars each ! 

In our remarks upon this subject, we are conscious thatwe 
have made use of strong, perhaps severe language, because we 
thought it called for ; at the same time we are equally con- 
scions that " the galled jade" only " will wince," and that 
honest integrity would easily look down on any invidious mis- 
application of our remarks. 

Before closing, we wish to be allowed a single observation 
on the profession at large. From a long and extensive^ ac- 
quaintance with its members, we believe the medical profes- 
sion includes as many (we are even inclined to say more) li- 
beral and high-minded men, — men who would spurn the slight- 
est imputation of meanness or dishonesty, and who, had they 
the power, would soon put an end to the evils we have just 
been complaining of, as any profession. 



REVIEW* 



Two Reports of a Committee of the Regents of the University of 
the State of jVtvy York, to ivhom were referred the memorial 
of the trustees of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
the C%ty of New- York, ifc. and also the remonstrance of the 
Professors of the College in answer to said memorial; and 
also the memorial of the Graduates, in support of the said an^' 
swer, Sfc. fyc. Presented the 31st of March, and 6th of 
April, 1825. 

The publication of these Reports in the newspapers of our 
city, and elsewhere, has drawn such a large share of attention 
to the Medical College of our city, that it would seem an un- 
pardonable omission not to acquaint our readers, as far as in 
our power lies, with the nature and merits of the controversy 
which has subsisted in that institution. We are the more wil- 
ling, and the more able we hope, to perform this task, because 
in the affairs of the College we have no personal interest what- 
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ever ; and are only so far concerned as the repatation and the 
prosperity of the Medical School of our city are at stake. As 
long as this institution continues to be a public one, so long is 
it the duty of every medical man in the community to cherish 
an interest in its behalf, to rejoice in its prosperity, and grieve 
at its decline and adversity. When it shall have indeed be- 
come a private body, under the control of a few interested 
agents with nominal principals, to shield and cover their selfish 
designs, then it will be time for the profession at large to declare 
open warfare agsdnst it, and by an honest exercise of the powers 
vested in them by nature, and by an appeal to the laws of their 
country, relieve themselves from the the burden and disgrace 
of supporting an exclusive monopoly, the very existence of 
which will cast upon them the degrading imputation of igno- 
rance, incapacity, and the absence of all virtue, public and 
private. Such imputation has ahready, in fact, been thrown, 
we trust unadvisedly and without reflection, in the reports 
now before us, and the wanton and unprovoked manner by 
which such imputation has been attempted to be converted in- 
to real charges by the editors of some of our city papers, re- 
flects equal discredit upon the laxity of their morals and the 
ignorance of human nature, that would condemn a whole 
PROFESSION in favour of a few men holding places ! ! We more 
particularly refer to the aspect in which the public have been 
induced to regard the controversy, namely, as a contest be- 
tween the ins and the outs. If this be indeed the case, then is 
the whole medical society of the city and county, to be con- 
sidered as anxious to occupy the seats of the Professors. For 
not only are the trustees the representatives of the Medical So- 
ciety, inasmuch as it was by its active interfermce in 1819 
that the present board of trustees was created ; but the Medi- 
cal Society, at the very last meeting, have passed resolutions 
proudly repelling the unwarrantable charges preferred by the 
' Regents or their advisers, against the profession* To consider 
the question, therefore, as resting on such a narrow ground, is 
absurd. It is " the weak invention of the enemy." The source 
of the controversy lies deeper, and yet it is plainly to be seen 
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by all who are not blinded by the filmof prejjiMice, of favourit- 
ism, or of what is worse, private interest and gain. It is no 
more nor less than this ; that the Professors, or, if you please^ 
the executive branch of the College, are at the same time 
Trustees or part of the legislative branch. We should have 
thought that the evil effects which were experienced from this 
solecism in American institutions, previous to the re-orgaiii- 
zation of the Board in 1819, would have enforced a radical 
change in this respect. This not having taken place, the con- 
flicting interests of the two sections of the board, the one pure- 
ly legislative, the other legislative and executive, have neces- 
sarily induced a controversy ; the result of which has been a 
serious proposal to disqualify the medical profession from hav- 
ing any part whatever in an institution purely medical ! We 
would ask the committee of the Regents, if they seriously un- 
derstand the nature of the change which they propose ? and if 
they do, whether they are conscientiously discharging the duty 
they owe to their fellow-creatures, when they attempt to con- 
stitute as the guardians of medical youth, and the inspectors of 
medical education, — men wholly unqualified by knowledge or 
habits for the arduous undertaking. Be it urged that the Phi- 
ladelphia School is thus governed, we answer, that the evil ef- 
fects of this same government, have been most seriously and 
lamentably felt in that very Institution. By way of proof, we 
shall refer to the published statement of an intelligent and able 
Philadelphia physician, which wants no authentication, except 
common sense. 

" But in the Philadelphia University where the great ob- 
ject is the medical school, the most singular paradox is ex- 
hibited by its Board being composed of lawyers and clergy- 
men, with not one physician amongst them ! Now in the 
name of common sense and reason, how are these gentlemen 
to judge of the medical qualifications of the Professors ? Or 
how can they judge when they perform their duty or not?— 
Since we well know that nobody can judge of the qualifica- 
tions of a physician^ but 9l physician^ it would be but a rea- 
sonable inference from this singular contexture of the Boards 
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to siq>pose, that fkm professors had exerted an undue influence 
over the Trustees, not to elect physicians ; and hence in reali- 
tgf the Professors become the only Trustees of the University, 
which is highly objectionable, as the professors should be the 
last men in the world to interfere in the Board of Trust, for 
that would constitute them both principals and agents — the 
employers and the employed ; which goes to subvert the very 
foundation of the charter, which designs it for a public institu- 
tion, whereas from such an apparent interference, it becomes 
a private one. The more the public reflect on these striking 
facts, the more will they be convinced of the necessity of a 
thorough reform in that establishment."''^ 

That the change in the form of government of our College, 
suggested in these Reports, must be attended with the ill-ef- 
fects described in the foregoing quotation, cannot admit of 
doubt. The professors acting under a Board of Trustees, 
composed of men who are not physicians, would necessarily, 
nay, indispensably, become the permanent advisers of all the 
n^easures of government, and would to all intents and purpos- 
es, be the real rulers of the institution. To us it appears that 
the only change which can produce favourable results to the 
College, is to draw a broad line of distinction between the par- 
ties who are to govern and those who are to be governed, be- 
tween the superintend ants of the institution and officers who 
hold places of emolument. 

What has more immediately led to the present controversy, 
has been the present adverse condition of the college. Of this 
we gave some pretty decisive evidences in our eighth number. 
In the expose there given, it will be found that while almost 
every other medical college in the United States is rapidly 
increasing in numbers, and improving in character, that of 
New- York, alone, suffers a decrease in the iSrst respect, and 
does every thing but advance in the latter. This is so appa- 

* Lest it should be supposed that the writer of the paper from which the 
above is quoted, is interested in the New- York controversy, we can state 
that he actually recommends that Dr. Chapman be displaced to make way 
for Dr. Hosack ! ! 
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rent and notorious a fact, that to dispute it, would appear the 
extreme of ignorance or wilful misrepresentation. Professor 
Hosack admitted it when he imputed, with how little jus1;^ce 
we have already shown, the adversity of the College to the tO" 
leraiion of country medical schools. It is therefore with no 
ordinary surprise, that we find the following language held 
f6rth in the Reports of the Regents. 

" If any thing has occurred to mitigate the pain experienc- 
ed by your committee, it was that the inquiry has fully es- 
tablished the important and consoling fact, that the College, 
notwithstanding the unfortunate controversy, has risen to such 
a lofty eminence as to stand at least on a level witli the most 
celebrated schools in the United States ; whether we consider 
the learning and skill of its professors, the number of pupils, 
or the different parts of the world from which the pupils 
come !" 

We would ask the committee of the Honourable the Re- 
gents, where they received information of this important and 
consoling fact, which has every thing to recommend it but its 
truth ? Certainly not from the published documents of the 
College. These represent the number of pupils at barely 1 96^ 
and the number of graduates somewhere under fifty, while the 
college of Philadelphia, enumerates 500 pupils and 1 1 3 gra- 
duates ; that of Baltimore, upwards of 300 pupils and 76 gra- 
duates ; and even that of Lexington, in Kentucky, of but yes- 
terday's formation, has nearly 250 pupils. Is this being at 
least on a level with the most elevated schools, as respects 
number of pupils ? As to the skill and learning of the 
Professors, if the success of their operations is to be taken 
as a test, the truth will be about as consoling as that re- 
specting the number of pupils; and we have yet to learn 
why skill and learning, when fostered by the liberal patronage 
of a great state, and enjoying the boasted advantages of a city 
like New- York, have failed to attract notice, to command re- 
spect, and even to secure success. 

We now proceed to notice some points in the Reports, 
touching the admission of pupils into the private offices of 
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Professors ; on which it appears, to us, the committee have 
been most grossly misinformed. Pupils are divided into three 
classes, viz. 

1st. Those who commence the study of medicine with pro- 
fessors, and continue with them, until they graduate. 

2d. Those who have studied under the direction of other 
physicians during a part of the term of study, but afterwards 
enter the offices of Professors, in order to complete that term ; 
and, 

3dly. Those, who, while attending the College Lectures^ 
do at the same time enter the Professors' office. 

The committee of the Hon. the Regents, observe that no 
fault is found with the Professors, for receiving the pupils in- 
cluded in the two first classes, as they merely exercise a right 
common to all practitioners, &:c. This shall be granted. For 
receiving those of the third class, the professors are, however, 
censured, because the practice is supposed to lead to a system 
of favouritism in the examinations, &c. The Regents reply to 
this, that if the cause of the censure be true, the professors 
must be deficient in integrity, which conviction they cannot 
admit ; that the practice is prevalent elsewhere, as at Boston, 
Philadelphia, and in Europe ; that the pupils enter voluntari- 
ly ; that the advantages consist in having recourse to the Pro- 
fessor's private library, and in uniting theory and practice to- 
gether, as the Professors admit the pupils to the benefit of in- 
specting the daily medical preparations in their offices, and of 
tvitnessing their clinical practice in the loioer classes of society. 
So great do the Regents consider the latter advantage, as to 
constitute it superior to the mere benefits arising from visiting 
the hospital. Now for a few words by way of comment. The 
third class is not, according to our opinion, properly desig- 
nated. It should include all those who are at the same time 
under the direction of a physician, not a Professor ; and also 
of one or two, or three, or perhaps more professors. That 
there have been been, for a number of successive years, such 
instances occurring, is a fact too notorious to have escaped the 
most careless observer of passing events. And it is this sys- 
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tem of grinding^ as it has been usually denominated^ which 
has excited such severe and just animadversions. To suppose 
that a student who enters more than one office, can enjoy the 
advantages of all, is absurd. Let us next see then what are 
the advantages of any one. In the opinion of the Regents, 
they consist in the pupils having recourse to the extensive pri- 
vate libraries of the Professors, and in their being admitted 
to the inspection of their poor-practice. ' This takes it for 
granted, that all the Professors have extensive libraries and 
extensive practice, especially among the poor. This is far 
from being the case, as every one knows, excepting the com- 
mittee of the Regents. Passing over the private libraries, 
w^hich, during lectures, can prove of little service, and should 
not, jn fact, be needed, where there exists a College Library, 
for the use of which, the student has to pay liberally ; we 
would ask whether the committee can have been ignorant of 
the fact, that three of the professors have scarcely any prac- 
tice> or a very limited one, and that none of them do practice 
among the poor, this class being generally left in the.hands of 
the ten dispensary phj^sicians ? Besides, if they did, where 
would their numerous winter students find the time to appro- 
priate to its inspection, when nearly the whole day is taken up 
with attendance on the lectures, and at the private examina- 
tions of the different offices, with visits to the hospital, with 
dissections, and finally with study, and the necessary avoca- 
tions of life? The whole claim, therefore, set up for profes- 
sors, amounts in reality to nothing. Its only tendency can be 
to prevent othpr practitioners, having the same advantages for 
instruction, both as regards libraries and practice from " en- 
joying a right common to all the profession," to monopolize 
students in the hands of a few men by an idle display of supe- 
rior advantages which are altogether fancied, but the mere 
prospect of which has often beguiled many a student, and caus- 
ed many bitter disappointments. There can be no mistake 
about this ; hundreds of individuals could attest to its painful 
'truth. And what is to be the consequence of the change pro- 
posed in these Reports ? A legal sanction to abuses which 
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alone have been sufficient to stint the growth of the college^ 
to lower the standard of our professional character, and to have 
effected the simple good of benefiting n,f€w at the expense of 
the many. Would we then deprive the professors of the right 
of private instruction f — Far from it : let their offices be filled 
with tenfold the number they now contain, but let it not be 
by exclusive privileges, or by the tenure of a monopoly. Let 
the talents of the instructors, and the real advantages they 
possess be their only attractions; then if they succeed, their 
triumph is untarnished, and even if it may be envied, it can- 
not be opposed or murmured against. Let them not by a 
system of denunciation and invidious shrugging of the shoul- 
ders, undervalue the merits of their fellow-practitioners, who 
are not gifted with office, like themselves, and above all, let them 
not be allowed to admit as winter student*^ the students of other 
physicians by way of preparation for final examination. This 
will place them out of the reach of temptation, as well as above 
suspicioa. 

Before closing this article, we cannot withhold the expres- 
sion of our surprise, that the Committee of the Regents bad 
not better informed themselves of the true state of the College, 
and also of the general sentiment of the profession at large, 
in relation to it before they undertook to depict its supposed 
prosperity in such glowing colours, or to express such insult- 
ing doubts of the moral fitness and capability of the body of 
physicians to conduct the afiairs of an institution devoted to 
medical objects, v We sincerely hope that as the Regents have 
already discovered their legal inability to dislocate the Trus- 
tees, so they will have the good sense and magnanimity to re- 
ject the present Reports, based as they are, upon incorrect re- 
presentations, and an ungenerous, and we are proud to say, 
unwarrantable, denunciation of the whole medical profession.^ 

'''It is but justice to Dr. Wendell, of Albany, the only physician in tlie 
Board of Regents, to say that he has protested in toto, and with becoming^ 
diffoity, against these Reports, for which he is entitled to the thanks of th^ 
wliole medical cornmunity. 
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Conversion of Disease* — ^The conversion of disease forms one of the most 
curious and perplexing problems in pathology. Dr. Crampton thinks that 
the fact of metastasis is now much doubted. It is so by a few young writeri 
who can descant most learnedly, and pronounce dogmatically, on diseases 
and phenomena they never saw. But every man of even moderate expe. 
rience and common attention, must be as well convinced of the occurrence 
of metastasis, conversion, transference, or whatever other name may be 
assigned to it, as of his own existence. That this curious process is an ef- 
fort of nature or of the constitution, there can be little doubt. But it is not* 
therefore, a salutary process in all cases. Indeed the same remark may be 
applied to all Dame Nature^s workings. They are often salutary— ofleo 
j&tal. There can be little doubt, however, that metastasis is a process 
which is, as it were, forced upon the constitution occasionally by the opera- 
tion of rough or improper remedies. We ag^ree, therefore, in the following 
sentiment of Dr. Crampton. 

*' Whatever difficulties may occur in attempting to explain these tran- 
sitions, there is no doubt of the fact, that disease often becomes suspended 
in one part, and appears in another. Under judicious medical treatment, 
such occurrences are not very common ; experienced physicians are prepar- 
ed for them; and, in many cases, anticipate them; they are frequently 
averse to push medicines to their full extent of remedial power, least they 
may hazard such consequences ; but where such conversions of disease are 
looked for, a cautious and more expectant treatment is oftener adopted.^' 

In the case about to be detailed, rheumatism was exchanged in succes- 
sion for erysipelas, dysentery, peritoneal inflammation, and dropsy. In each 
successive change the preceding disease disappeared and ultimately the 
patient was restored to health, after encountering considerable difficulties, 
as might be expected. 

Case. M . R. aged 26, slender, and of fair complexion, after returning 
from harvest-work, in England, was admitted into Stevens^ Hospital on the 
2d October, 1820, complaining of pains in his wrists, elbows, shoulders, 
knees, and ankles. The knees wer^ swelled and gave him most uneasi- 
ness. He had slight cough — pulse natural— -no fever— skin dry. Atten- 
tion was paid to the skin and dig^tive organs — and tepid baths were occa- 
sionally employed. Under this treatment the rheumatic affectioo subsided, 
excepting the swelling and pain in the knees. Leeches and fomentations 
were repeated three or four times, with an interval of a few days between 
each apjf^ication. After three weeks residence in hospital, tlie tartar-emef . 
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ic ointment was applied to the knees — but nothing appeared tamake any 
impression on the local complaint. A blister, was now applied to one of 
the knees. The pain deserted both knees. But presently the glands in 
the left axilla became enormously swelled and extremely painful — the sur- 
rounding cellular texture and skin inflamed ; this appearance extending 
down the arm, the whole of which looked angry and erysipelatous, attended 
with symptomatic fewer, delirium, rapid, small, and weak pulse — the pow- 
ers of life appearing at a low ebb. 

" Efforts were made to subdue the local inflammation by leeches succes- 
sively applied, from the 3rd of December to the 10th, by cooling lotions 
and emollient poultices, by a strictly antiphlogistic regimen, with refriger. 
ants, occasional opiates, and the necessary attention to the state of the bow* 
els ; but deep and extensive suppuration took place under the axilla, which 
exhausted the patient, and gave every reason to expect a hectic state* 
Wine, cordials, and a suitable diet, with appropriate surgical treatment, 
had, however, so far restored him, as to give reasonable hopes of recovery » 
but on the 1 7th December disease again assailed him in a new and not less 
dangerous form*" 

This form, or third attack, consisted in a painful state of the whole tract 
of intestines, attended with frequent liquid and bloody stools, indicating in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the bowels. 

Under existing circumstances, very active treatment could not be ven- 
tured on. Leeches to the abdomen and anus — castor oil — anodyne absor- 
bent mixtures, were employed. The pain was mitigated, but the diarrhcea 
continued, notwithstanding a variety of remedies. At length, it was deter- 
mined to exhibit a grain of superacetate of lead and half a grain of opium 
three times a day. The remedy was so far successful, that the disease 
soon assumed its fourth and last form. 

*' Ascites, with a painful and very distended abdomen was discernible, 
and little strength was now left upon which remedies of any considjCrable 
j)ower could be brought to act. The peritoneum, at this period, was evi- 
dently inflamed, and effusion into its cavity was taking place as a conse- 
quence." 

Digitalis, blisters, leeches, and other appropriate means subdued at length 
the peritoneal inflammation and dropsical effusion. 

** This case," says Dr. Crampton, '^ may be considered as an instance of 
that peculiar delicacy of constitution we often meet with in practice, where 
several organs are successively attacked with disease. Whether a scrofu- 
lous diathesis or other predisposition l*ys the foundation for such occurren- 
ces, it is not easy to say ; but in the physician's intercourse with patients in 
liie higher circles of society, often amongst females, when one disorder is 
nearly subdued, some new morbid train of symptoms arises. I recollect a 
case in an interesting female, where a smart pulmonic attack first claim- 
ed attention on the subsidence of this, and hepatic inflammatory disease ensn- 
€<I : in succession, a Eephritic^inc. When relieved in one quarter, the same 
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morbid circle of disea^ was renewed, so that it was nearly impossible to res. 
tore her to health. With such a description of patients, moral causes have 
also their influence, end must be taken into account by the physician.*^ 

Was the first metastasis, or transference c^ inflammation fcom the knees 
to the axillary glands and cellular membrane, occasioned or accelerated by 
the blister ? We think the latter very probable, and so does Dr. Cramp- 
ton. In the following* passage, we almost entirely agree with our inge- 
nious author, and we recommend the passage to the attention of the 
reader. 

'* The last change, as to the parts affected by disease, J9 more readily un- 
derstood. The transition was merely from the mucous to the serous coats 
of the intestines and the peritoneum. That the superacetate of lead was in 
some degree instrumental in eflecting this conrersion, there is, I believe, 
little doubt ; but it was a change on the whole which improved the patients 
chance of recovery. A remedy possessing so high a degree of astringency 
soon ari'ested the profuse discharges from the inner coats ; the outer, or sc* 
Tqus coats, then became the seat of irritation. The peritoneal inflammation, 
although occurring in a debilitated subject, no time being lost, gave way, 
partly to the treatment adopted, and partly to its natural cure by effusion of 
serum into the abdominal cavity or dropsy. Finally, t'le dropsical effusion 
was disposed of, by using remedies to subdue inflammation, to promote ab- 
sorption, and to diminish exhalation.'' 

We said we almost entirely agreed with our author in the above passage. 
We cannot quite coincide in his idea that peritoneal inflammation and ef- 
fusion into the abdominal cavity was a condition preferable to inflammatory 
affection of the mucous membrane of the bowels and consequent diarrhoea, 
We certainly should prefer the latter condition, were it in our choice, 
whether to treat it in others, or suffer it ourselves. — Johnson^s Quart. Rev, 



Dysentery.'^In hot climates, dysentery often occurs in such an extreme- 
ly acute form as to be justly considered a violent congestion or inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the intestines, and, in such instances, requir- 
ing the most decided depletion. Such was the dysentery described by 
Dr. O'Halloran in a late number of the Medical Repository, as occurring 
at Gibraltar among the young men bf the 64th regiment. The patients 
had a constant inclination to stool, but only voided blood and mucus — the 
former frequently in great quantity. In three fourths of the cases, there 
was high febrile action — and many of them had g^at pain and difficulty in 
making water. This was a dangerous symptom. The mo^ of treatment 
adopted was simple, and appears to have been eminently successful. It 
consisted principally in early, copious, and repeated venesections, with the 
daily use of the sulphate of magnesia. From thirty-two to sixty-four 
ounces of blood were usually taken at the first bleeding. If faintness did 
not then ensue, the patient was raised, and the change of position generally 
induced syncope. The average quantity of blood drawn from dysenteric 
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futieniBy in the cKiune of the treatment, ranged from fire to eight ponnds— * 
a qnantity ordinarily taken away before the termination of the second day* 
Scybabe were rare, either in spontaneous eracuation, or those produced by 
medicine. Sometimes, a t3rphoid fever succeeded the dysenteric symptoms. 
** For the remcwal of it, calomel and James's powder, fire g^ns of the 
fenner to three of the latter, were given thrice a day, and the patients be- 
came convalescent in a short time, soon regaining strength." 

Dr. O'HaUoran must be aware, that the same plan of treatment was pur« 
sued in the army during the Peninsular war; and that, for 20 years past, 
bleeding has been employed in acute dysentery by our tropical praction- 
en««— Jou/. 



Striking Curer — ^AU the world has now heard of the striking cures per- 
formed by Dr. Balfour oipercutsive celebrity. Gknit and rheumatism have 
been so pummelled by the Doctor, that tiiey dare not show their faces in 
the intellectual city. In fact, he seems determined to Hrike them off the 
nosological list of his immortal countryman — Cullen. These formidable 
enemies being placed hors de combSU^ the Doctor has attacked a still more 
rebel class — ^the neuroses^ which appear, also, to fly before hb powerful 
hands. The 34th case, lately published in the Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal, affords a remarkable example of Dr. Balfour^s success. The patient, 
an elderly lad^, had the vapours in an extraordinary degree, being s(xne- 
times so oppressed in her spirits and feelings, ** thai sKe could neither Ue, Ht, 
stand, speak, or listen to others /" This being the case, we confess we are 
somewhat at a loss to imagine in what position the Doctor fixed his patient 
for the operations of percussion and compression — ^unless it was in that of 
flying or swimming. He did manage, however, to apply " percussion to 
the spine, shoulders, and superior extremities.** '' The effects were an inr- 
provement of feeling and a buoyancy of spirits, far exceeding her ex- 
pectations.** *'* I explained to her,** says the Doctor, *' the principles of my 
practice, which she readily comprehended, and considered the information 
as a most important acquisition.** We hope Dr. Balfour*s readers will com- 
prehend his principles with the same facility as the old lady, who could 
'* neither speak or listen to others,** and that the information contained in 
this endless series of cases, will be considered by them also, as '* a most im^ 
portant acquisition.** — Ibid. 

Poisoning by Opium, Dr. John Crampton has published some cases b 
this kind in the 4tb Volume of the Dublin Transactions. The two first 
cases were fatal, and need not be detailed. In the third, our author was 
more fortunate, and the success is ascribed to the plan first promulgated 
by Mr. Wray and Dr. Copland, viz. the affusion of cold water. 

Case. In February, 18S3, Dr. C. was called to a lady who had swaPow 
ed about two ounces of laudanum, at 8 o*clock that morning, an hour and 
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a half before his arriral. An apothecary had gfiven her sulphate of zinc and 
chamomile tea, endeavouring to excite vomiting by a feather. Our author 
exhibited about two drachms of tartar emetic in divided doses, but without 
any effect. She evinced much propensity to sleep ; and this was prevent- 
ed by placing a cold wet cloth on the naked scalp, and by sprinkUng cold 
water on the face, which seemed to rouse her sufficiently. She was next 
placed in an open carriage, her head freely exposed to the cold air, while 
aspersions of cold water were practised from time to time by her female 
attendants. This process our author superintended personally, and had 
the satisfiction to£nd that copious vomiting soon commenced. '*The 
stomach, in fact, appeared to regain its natural susceptibility to emetics, 
under the joint influence of the cool air, the cold aspersion, and the motion 
of the carriage.^ In the course of an hour the patient was so far relieved 
that Dr. C. took his leave. 

« In the event then of poisoning with Opium, if the above views are 
correct, our practice should be, to use emetics without loss of time, shave 
our patients heads, expose them freely to cold air, and make use of asper- 
sions or affusions of cold water, availing ourselves of the advantage of 
exercise in some open vehicle. Mr. Jukes^ improved tube and syringe, 
for emptying the stomach mechanically ,^might also be used with advantage, 
provided it was resorted to at an early period after the opium had been 
swallowed, and before the full narcotic influence of the poison had been 
fxerted on the vital powers of the constitution.'' — Ibid. 
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COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 

[The following statement explanatory of the proceedings of the Trustees 
in relation to this institution, has been transmitted to us with a request that 
we shall give it publicity. In cheerfully complying, we hold ourselves free 
to admit any counter-statement on the part of the professors, provided it be 
<;ouched in language not vituperative or personal.-»£d.] 

To the Public. 

The prints of our city having been filled with statements calculated to 
mislead the public mind in relation to what is called a <' controversy'' Jbe- 
tween the Trustees and Professors of the Cdlege of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of New York ; the undersigned conceive it to be a doty which they 
owe to truth, to put the public in possession of such facts as may enable them 
to form a correct judgment as to the real merits of the case. 

That the subject may be fully understood, it will be necessary to premise 
a brief history of the Gdl^^. The College of Physicians and Soigeons of 
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New York was origiDally establiahed in the year 1807, by the Regents of 
the University, according to powers vested in them by an act of the legis- 
lature, passed as far back as 1791. As the college had been organized at 
the instance of the medical profession in the city of New York, and as i^ 
was designed that it should be a public and not a priffcUe institution, tbe 
chaftcr recognised the great principle tliat the medical profession as a bo- 
dy, had a riglit, not merely to be rcpreseutod in it, but to superintend and 
to govern it. Accordingly, all the physicians in the city of New York, were 
appointed members or trustees of the College — and from these a board of 
Censors were to be chosen for the purpose of managing the genera) con- 
cerns of the institution. — Thus organized it went into operation under the 
auspices of the late Dr. Nicholas Romayne, a man, who for vigorous intel- 
lect, has not left his equal amongst us. The most flattering success crown- 
ed the labours of the College, tbe number of students attending the lectures 
in the very first year being upiwrds of 50. This fair prospect was soon 
marred by dissensions which arese among the Professors, and in 1811 tbe 
whole system of the government of the institution was re-modelled by the 
Regents. The superintending power was vested in a Board of Trustees, to 
consist of twenty- five members. This boai-d was not however filled up, and 
from the year 1811 until 1819, it consisted of the professors and five or 'six 
other members. The College had now completely changed its character. 
As the Professors were a majority of the Board of Trustees, and could thus 
control the votes of that body, the institution, from being a pubHc one, be- 
came to all intents and purposes ?i private one, and it was thus used by the 
Professors. As might readily be supposed, it was not long before the con- 
sequences of such a state of things began to develop themselves. Reports 
soon became rife in relation to certain pi*aclices prevalent in the College, 
disreputable to the immediate agents concerned, and injurious to the honour 
of tbe whole profession. So notorious had these practices become, that in 
1819 the profession in this city rose en masse, and preferred charges before 
the Regents against the Professors. In this they were promptly seconded 
by the Medical Society of the State, the representative of the whole profes- 
sion throughout the State, then in session at Albany, which adopted unani- 
mously the most pointed resolutions against tbe College. It is not our in- 
tention to dwell upon the exposure which took place in the course of this 
investigation. Suffice it to say, that the Regents were so well satisfied with 
the truth of the charges, that they filled up the board with medical men, all 
resident in the city of New York, and at the same time ordained that no per- 
son who should hereafter be appointed a Professor, should hold the office of 
Trustee. The present Professors were still retained as members of the 
board. It is natural to suppose that men thus exposed and rebuked, would 
not rest very easy or contented. Accordingly, from that time to the pres- 
ent moment, an organized opposition has been kept up by the Professors 
against the rest of the board.^ During the past winter this has come to its 
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trisis, and it is this which has led to the recent controversy belbre the Re- 
gents. We shall hriefly detail its nature and origin. 

Daring the last winter, the Tmstees, in the discharge of tbdr appiopriate 
functions, took into consideration the financial concerns of the institution* 
On inFBstigation it was ascertained that the liberality 6f the State had at 
▼arions times endowed the College to the amoont of nearly {70,000— -that 
in October 1826, at which time the whole of these grants from the state will 
be realised, there would still be a debt remaining of $20,000, making in all 
an elcpenditure of {90,000, the whole of which, with the exception of about 
{9000, a debt existing previously, had been accumalatmg between the 
years 1811 and 1819 when the Profetaors constituted a maj<»ity of tbeboaHl 
, of Trustees. In prosecuting the inquiry with regard to the manner ia 
^ which these large sums of money had been expended, it was discovered that 
no other property was owned beside the College building, not worth more 
than {20,000, and the lease of a lot in.Park Place, and that the College had 
neither an Anatomical Museum nor Chemical Apparatus, nor Museum 
of N^Uoral History which it could call its own ; all of these at present in use 
being private property. Such'being the state of things, the present Board of 
Trustees conceived it to be a sacred duty which they owed to the public, to 
devise some method by which the debt of {20,000, although not contracted 
by themselves, might be paid, and at the same time the College be provided 
with museums and apparatus suitable to a public institution so liberally en* 
dowed by the authority of the State. How these objects might be accom- 
plished, it was no easy matter to decide. The R^^nts were not able to 
assist us, and to apply for further legislative aid was judged altogether nu- 
gatory. One mode only remained, and that was to make the College itself 
pay its own debts, and afterwards support itself. For this purpose it was 
proposed that the receipts of the institution, which had heretofore gone into, 
the pockets of the Professors, should be placed into the common treasu- 
ry — that the Professors should be paid annual salaries, and the sorplua ap- 
propriated to the payment of the debt and the general wants of the institu- 
tion. The Trustees conceived such a measure as the one proposed, to be 
not merely equitable, but imperatively called for by the circumstances of 
the case. It was thought to be a just principle, that an institution endowed 
with {70,000, ought at least to be aUe, from its receipts, to pay the iniereH 
of its debts. This the College has never done, and while loans were con- 
tinually made to pay the interest, each of the Professors was annually put- 
ting from {2000 to {4000 into his own pocket, a sum presumed to be alto- 
gether too exorbitant for. the services rendered. Under tbei|e impressions 
the Trustees transmitted to the Regents a memorial, which had passed the 
board with only two dissenting voices, requesting that body to re-oiganize 
the College upon the proposed plan. Accompanying the memorial, a report 
was also sent to the Regents containing an elaborate detail of the facts and 
reasonings which had induced the Trustees to adopt this measure. The 
professors, acting in consistency with their general plan of operations, pro- 
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tested to the Regents against the memorial of the Trustees. Whereupon both 
parties were cited to appear before the Regents on Tuesday the 29th of 
March last, for the purpose of being heard for and agfainst the memorial. 
At the appointed time the two parties met at Albany, before the regency, 
and a document was read from the Professors, purporting to be a reply to 
the memorial of the Trustees, in which, evading altogether the great princi- 
ples contended for in the memorial, they made a laboured attempt to shoir 
that the Trustees were personally hostile to the Professors, and that they 
were actuated by motives of the most dishonourable character ; in short, 
that they were so troublesome a set of men that they neither could nor would 
lire with them— threatening to resigpo their own places, [! ! ! ] if the Regents 
did not turn out the whole board. As this was the ground taken by the Profes- 
sors, it became necessary to vindicate the conduct of the Trustees, and this 
was most triumphantly done, by showing that all the hostility complained 
eiy arose from the six Professors reftising to be governed by the laws of the 
State, of the ordinances of the Regents in relation to the candidates for the 
doctor^ degree. These laws are,^r«<, that every candidate shall be of the 
age of 21 years : «ecofu2, that he shall have studied three years : ihirdy that 
he shall have attended two full courses of lectures. These were matters of 
plain law which it was the specific duty of the Trustees, as honest and con- 
scientious men, to see enforced. They accordingly did so, and out of fifty 
candidates recommended to them by the professors, as in all respects quali- 
fied, they ioumSiJifteen deficient in the legal requisites. These they refused 
to recommend to the Regents. — ^The professors insisted that they should be 
recommended. The graduates held meetings, in which it was determined 
to resist the authority of the Trustees, and from the fact of Doctors Francis 
and Hosack bringing with them to Albany the chairman of this rebellious 
meeting, as well as from other circumstances, there is every reason to believe 
that some of the Professors were privy to the hostile proceeding^ of the g^- 
duates. The Trustees finding the College in a state of rebellion, and the 
Professors determined to violate the laws, resolved to lay the whole of the 
matter before the Regents. 

The foregoing is a plain and brief statement- of the proceeding's in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, which have led to the present ** Con- 
troversy.^ The Trustees, in all that they have done, have been actuated 
by a desire to see the character of the College sustained as a public insti- 
tution, by providing for the honest payment of its debts, and by enforcing 
the existing laws of the State in relation to the gpranting of licenses. The 
violation of these laws had been for many years a subject of complaint 
against the Professors ; and the Trustees conceived it to be a duty which 
they owed to the profession, to the public, and to the R^pents^ who had 
placed them in this responsible station for this very purpose, that the same 
charges should not be brought against themselves. These duties they per- 
formed with a firm but temperate hand ; and it is for doing this, (for no 
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chaiigfes of any sort are brou^t against them) that it was recommended by 
a committee of the Regents that they should all be thrown unceremonioasly 
oat of , the Board, and a new one sabstitoted, of men not belonging to the 
medical profession; thus casting not merely a personal censure on the 
Trustees themselyes, but a general one on the whole profession, by pr^- 
tically telling them that they are not qualified to conduct, goFcm, or hold 
any interest in a medical institution. 

Before concluding this statement, the undersigned conceive it to be their 
duty to state what they believe to be the true cause of aU the dissentions 
which hare existed and must continue to exist in the College as long as it 
remains under its present oiganization. It w, thai the Pnfe$sor9 hold seats 
in the Board of Trustees. It must be evident to every man of reflection, 
that Professors, whose business it is to teach^ ought to be subordinate to the 
Trustees, whose business it is to govern emd regulate the concerns of the 
institution. Unless this just subordination exists, order and harmony never 
can be maintained ; discord and confusion must ensue where Professors 
undertake (as they have done in this College,) to control the Board of 
Trustees. Besides, the Professors being personally interested, ought never 
to leg^ate upon the financial concerns of the institution. If they do, the 
result must always be such as it has been in the present instance : the in- 
stitution will be beggared, while the individuals become rich. 

Signed, 

JAMES R. MANLEY, M. D. ) 

JOHN D. JAQUES, M. D. > Committee of the Trustees. 

JOHN B. BECK, M. D. ) 

JV*eio-Forfc, AprU 9, 1825. 



<< The City Inspector respectfully reports to the Board of Health a state- 
ment of the deaths in the City and County of New-Tork, for the year One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Twenty-Four, amounting to four thousand 
three hundred and forty-one. This number considerably exceeds that of 
the preceding year, being eight hundred and nineiy-seven more than what 
then took place. 

<* The deaths by Consumption were seven hundred and thirty-six. The 
males exceeded the females sixty-six in number. 

** The number of coloured persons.that died of this fatal disease amounted 
to one hundred and seven. The entire deaths of this class, of every com- 
plaint, were seven hundred and eighteen. 

^* It is to be regretted that the Small-pox^ which commenced its frightful 
ravages in November, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, has 
not yet been arrested in its course. During the last year, three hundred 
and mnetyfour died of this complaint, of which one hundred and thirteen 
were coloured persons. This laige proportion probably arose from their 
greater inattention to vaccination than the whites manifest ; yet it is well 
known that a very great negligence in this important practice prevails 
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amongst the latter, notwithstanding the many opportnnities affinrded to all 
in oar city." 

The extreme of obstinacy and blind prejudice in which some minds will 
indulge, is so greti at times as to present serious and melancholy reflections 
on the weakness of the human intellect The very teamed Professor of Thera- 
peutics in our College of Physicians and Surgeons seriously maintained iu 
one of his late canvenaHoni^ the minutes of which are regularly hulMined 
in the Minervay that Vaccination has been the cause of thillravages of the 
Small-pox erer since the discovery of Jenner was promulgated. How 
loBg is the imbecility of dotage and puerile hypothesis to preside over the 
intarestB of practical medicine ? 

UniversUy of the State of J^eiO'York* 
The Amwal Commencement of the College of Phyucians and Sorgeons 
of this city took place on Tuesday the 12th inst when forty-nine gentlemen 
received the honours of the doctorate. We shall repuUish the list of names 
4uu in our next 

Alex. F. Vach6, one of the graduates, has published his inaugural disser- 
tation on Hernia. 

In the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the Western District, the 
degree of Doctor has been conferred by the Hon. the R^^nts.on fifteen 
young gentlemen. 

At the commencement in Philadelphia one hundred and thirteen gentle- 
men were created Doctors ; and in Baltimore seventy-seven. 



Dr* Kearny Rodgers will, in November next, commence a course of 
Lectures on Anatomy. As the end of this branch of medical education is 
its application to practice, it will be the constant endeavour of Dr. Rodgers 
to bear in mind its connexion with medicine, obstetrics, and, more particn- 
ariy, surgery. 



Staie Medical License. — Candidates wishing to obtain licenses to practise 
Medicine and Surgery, are informed, that the Censors of the State Medical 
Society for the Southern District will hold their examinations in the city of 
New- York. They are requested to apply to either of the censors. 

FELIX PASCALIS, M. D. ) 
CHARLES DRAKE, M. D. > Censors. 
JOHN B. BECK, M. D. ) 

To Correspondents, 

" Mercury" in our next, with remarks. 

The retrospective review of " The American Medical and Philosophical 
Register,'^ the appearance of which has been delayed unavoidably, shall 
al50 appear in our next number. 
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On the means of attaining notoriety by Medical Writings. 

The motives which induce men to become writers for the 
public are numerous, and have been the frequent subjects of 
wit and satire. A disinterested wish to benefit mankind, and 
an honest and unsullied love of fame — ^the laudable impulses 
to which we are indebted for the possession of all that is va- 
luable in science or in art — are feelings confined to the breasts 
of the chosen few. By far the majority of writers are stimu* 
lated by unworthy passions, by the love of gain, the thirst for 
ephemeral notoriety, the hope of securing a place of profit or 
honour, or monopolizing an exclusive share of practice. As 
may be expected, the productions of such men are not re- 
markable for display of talent, originality of views, or even 
excellence of diction. The mind constantly occupied with 
petty schemes of aggrandizement, and warped from right by 
the temptations of intrigue and cunning, has little leisure to 

VoT,. f. 41 
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cultivate science or improve tasite by a study of the best mo- 
dels of composition. Insipidity of detail and barrenness of 
thought, and language by no means distinguished for its ac- 
curacy or vigour, are the most frequent characteristics of these 
men's writings. It is however unnecessary to particularize 
further in this place, as, in the illustration of the means which 
they employ to gain their sordid views, we shall have occa- 
sion to introduce our readers to a pretty intimate acquaintance 
with them. 

1 . One of the most common means which has been resorted 
to, in the hope of securing notice and commanding attention, 
has been to address a distinguished individual in the pro- 
fession, in the form of a letter, with the ostensible object of 
communicating some interesting medical information. The 
choice has generally fallen upon some foreigner of note ; such 
us a President of the London Medical Society, or a celebrated 
writer, who it is presumed will feel so flattered and elated by 
the unsolicited honour thus conferred upon him, as to treat 
the writer of the letter with some extraordinary mark of fa- 
vour. An honorary appointment in a foreign society, or a 
conspicuous note in the margin of a great work, has often 
been obtained in this manner. It unfortunately happens at 
times, that the communication, which ensures all these grateful 
returns, is not found, upon examination, to contain any facts 
that are novel, or even any very ingenious speculation ; and, 
in short, that the only remarkable feature about it is, its bear- 
ing the name of a great man. There is one example of this 
kind which has often served to amuse us. It has been pub- 
lished and republished, from time to time, till there is scarcely 
a journal or text-book in which it is «ot to be found. Yet we 
defy any one who has read it, even as many times as it has 
been reprinted, to point out any one idea in it which is not to be 
found in the publications of the authors, of whose opinions 
it purports to be an original abstract. Such an attempt may 
<rftU an misuspecting public, but, as far as we have ascertain- 
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ed, has never advanced, in the remotest degree, the reputation 
of a single individual. 

It is a part of the same system to beg for communications 
from eminent men, and have them published in a journal i4i 
the form of a letter, addressed to the communicant. We 
should not have believed that so much importance was or 
could be attached to a system, of this kind, had we not been 
casual witnesses of the fact. A letter, addressed to a medical 
man by a gentleman distinguished in the literary and politi- 
cal world, was republished in a distant journal with the omis- 
sion of the name of the individual addressed. The indigna- 
tion excited in the bosom of the offended physician can be 
conceived by those only who have been made to writhe under 
equal torments, from jealousy and envy, and the unjust depH- 
vation of the immense honours due to their merits and re- 
putation. 

2. Another means is volunteering information to authors 
about to publish, in the confident expectation that mt^re grati- 
tude will ensure the magnanimous and disinterested volunteer 
a favourable notice and conspicuous place in the work about 
to appear. There are some knight-errants of this kind, who 
make it part of the business of an active life to discover au- 
thors wherever they are to be found, and who are so delighted 
with the occasional success of their operations, as to consider 
it the brightest evidence of their medical reputation. Their 
names may, in general, be found in inaugural addresses, and 
in systematic compilations. Wo to those who have not dis- 
cernment to appreciate the merits of these renowned indivi- 
duals, and either do not mention them at all, or in terms not 
equal to the conceptions they have formed of their own worth ! 
Not the merit of a Rush would shield them from obloquy, ne- 
glect, and detraction. 

3. Drawing up cases in your own name which occurred in 
the practice of other physicians. A more contemptible evi- 
dence of the rage for appearing in prim could not be adduced 
than this. What merit can be conceived to accrue from the 
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promnlgation of facts, to detail which the physician in whoi^e 
experience they occuri^ed, cannot surely be incompetent ? Yet 
for evidence of the value attached to such deeds, look at our 
journals passim. 

4. By a secret understanding with some individual in a pub- 
lic office, or with the editor of a newspaper, to be ready, on 
all interesting* occasions, with a reply to information requested. 
During the prevalence of an epidemic, say the yellow fever, 
this class is sure to favour the public with frequent and appro- 
priate outpourings of their sympathy, intermixed with com- 
mon-place facts and conclusions, known to every tyro in medi- 
cine and to every well-educated man as well as to the writer. 
It sometimes happens that the writer thus consulted, whether 
through precipitancy or blind prejudice, falls into errors, at 
once ludicrous and disastrous. Examples will readily occur 
to the reader if he be at all versed in the history of our epi- 
demics, more particularly in those of 1819 and 1822. 

5. A mutual agreement or compact between two or more 
physicians, to notice and of course puff each other roundly 
whenever they respectively appear in print. By some indivi- 
duals this is carried so far, that it is impossible for them to 
speak of the most trifling fact or opinion without lugging iu 
the name of another, from whom they experience the same 
kind treatment. Thus do they speak of applying a poultice, 
cold or warm, to an inflamed part, or of administering an in- 
jection in constipation of the bowels, they must acquaint tl)c 
public with the most invaluable fact, that Doctor or Professor 
Magnus has pursued this same treatment for the last thirty 
years ; or if this last be the writer, he must reciprocate, and 
state that Doctor or Professor Parvus has done so apd so. 

6. Advocating exploded theories for the purpose of exciting 
attention by singularity. This is, generally, pretty sure in 
its effects, and notoriety is easily obtained. Where the theo- 
ry has bef n entertaiped by a great name in medicine, it will go, 

hard indeed if some flatterer do not distinguish the singular 

I, .1. .(.'''■• .... .. . . .. .„ i 
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individual by applying the great name to him, and thus, it is 
hoped, to secure him a niche in the temple of fame. It mat- 
ters not that the theory, thus maintained, is at war with the 
truths which the advancement of science has fully estat)lished. 
We have heard of intelligent men who still deny that the earth 
revolves round the sun, and why shall not a pliysician be- 
lieve that the human body may be at the same time dead and 
alive ? 

7. Advocating popular doctrines in opposition to the expe- 
rience and the reasoning of the whole profession, not excepting 
that of the writer himself. It requires no little art and boldness, 
and it must occasion not a few internal struggles, to carry on 
a scheme of this kind with consistency and firmness. Aware 
that his sincerity admits of doubt, and perhaps if he has a 
conscience, stung by its still small voice, he is compelled to 
work himself into a passion ; he denounces opposition by 
stern and furious appeals to humanity and common sense, and 
condemns to infamy, and insults with foUl imputations, all his 
brethren who dare to differ from him. 

Were such a writer to be converted into a public speaker, 
we can well imagine how he would comport himself; how he 
would brandish his fists, and exert a stentorian eloquence of 
voice, and put on terrific frowns of oraiopus import, enough, 
to drive away a whole crowd of tremblers. In vain would 
you look for the calmness of truth, the firm and yet temperate 
language of conviction, the charms of graceful eloquence, or 
the skilful address of winning persuasion, that would come 
home irresistibly to every heart : all vvould be storm and im- 
petuous fury. But enough. 

9. Writing notes to works that are popular, with the view 
pf associating your name inseparably with that of a distin- 
guished writer. In adducing this practice as one of the means 
employed to gain notoriety, we are by no means opposed to 
It in tpto, or unwilling to believe that it may be done with the 
purest motives. Witness Rush, who edited some of the great- 
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est works in medicine with the truly laudable design of intro- 
ducing them to the notice of the profession in this country, 
through the powerful influence of his name and recommenda- 
tioh. It is only when we see an individual first ushering him- 
self to notice in this manner, that we complain of it as un- 
blushing efiirontery. 

10. Dedications have long been made the instruments of 
elevating men into consequence. *' Thank Heaven ! afllairs 
have not arrived to that state, at least in this country, to make 
it necessary for one man to prostitute himself at the footstool 
of another ;" no, nor to say, we should have added, that '' he 
feels it an honour to adorn even a fugitive essay with another's 
name." Some individuals regard a dedication with so much 
reverence, that they have been even known to write one to 
themselves. Thus, we have been credibly informed, that a 
physician, whose ambition was not the most limited, actually 
wrote an inaugural dissertation for a graduate notoriously in- 
competent to hold a pen, which was published with a dedica- 
tion to himself ! ! 



REVIEW. 



-\bt. I. A Physiological Essay on Digestion. — By Na- 
than R. Smith, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology in the University of Vermont. New- York. E. Bliss 
& E. White. 1825. pp. 93. 

Physiology, or the science which aims at elucidating the 
powers and functions of the animal body, is, as Majendie 
observes, emphatically in its infancy. The causes, which 
have kept it, standing as it does in the first rank in the 
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scale of the natural sciences, so far degraded below the level 
of its sister branches, are referable no less to the obscurity in 
which it is naturally enshrouded, than to the neglecting of 
experimental inquiry and inductive reasoning in its early 
cultivators, for hypotheses and theories the most crude and 
unphilosophical. Indeed, till the time of Boerhaave, the few 
facts relating tp this science, which were accurately known, 
were rather the results of accident than of philosophical re- 
search ; and although the immediate theories of this distin- 
guished philosopher, wanting the substantial support of facts, 
have long since been exploded, still it is to him that we are 
indebted for the method which he introduced of investi- 
gating the phenomena of the living body, solely by obser- 
vation and experiment, keeping hypothesis in subjection to 
these principles. 

The floods of light which the genius of Haller shed forth 
upon this subject, about the middle of the last century, have 
been succeeded by the united efforts of talent and industry 
throughout Europe ; more particularly in France, fostered by 
the genial reign of that imperial monarch, the renown of whose 
military greatness will be less durable than the history of his 
devotion to the interests of literature, science, and the arts, 
till now physiology bids fair to rival, as far as from its nature 
is possible, the perfection oftlje other branches of natural 
learning. 

In this country we are compelled to lament the small ad- 
vances which have hitherto been made in physiological re- 
searches. Indeed, with the exception of the labours of Rush, 
and others, connected with the oldest and deservedly the 
most celebrated institution of medicine in our countr)' ; the 
late Boylston prize essays,* which have received the honour- 



* Bojlston Medical Prize Dissertations for the years 1819 and 1821. 
Experiments and Observations on the cojnmunicaiions between the stomach 
and urinary organs ; and on the propriety of administering medicines by 
injection into the veim. By E. Hale, jr. M. D. MSS. Boston. 8vo. pp. 
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able and unqualified approbation of foreign and native critics; 
and the work, the title of which stands at the head of this ar- 
ticle, it would be difficult to point out a single original idea 
of importance, in relation to this subject, which has been sug- 
gested among us. 

An era more favourable to physiological science has, we 
trust, arrived ; and should public patronage and private li- 
berality* be extended, as they have recently been, to the la- 
bours of those who have turned their talents and industry to 
the subject of experimental physiology, we cannot doubt that 
new discoveries of importance will put an end to the hitherto 
unanswered taunts of British critics, and recompense the ex- 
ertions of American genius in this, as it has heretofore done 
in other branches of medical literature. 

The writer of the Essay, which we propose to consider, is a 
professor in what a city professor styles '' one of our compara- 
tively unimportant country medical schools ;"f and the pur- 



135. 1821. Id pursuing his inquiries upon the last named subject, Dr. H. 
performed '^ a most heroic and unique experiment,^ upon himself, as it is 
styled by an English writer, by injecting castor oil into one of the veins of 
his arm. 

* While on this subject we cannot deny ourselves the satisfaction of re- 
cording our admiration of the liberality of Professor Chapman of Philadel- 
phia, a gentleman who does honour to the profession, no less by his talents 
and acquirements, than by his liberality,* in having generously afford- 
ed from his private resources, funds for the prosecution of an elaborate and 
extended experimental research into the function of absorption, by Dra. 
Harlan, Lawrence, and Coates ; a report of which, conclusive on the sub- 
ject, may be found detailed in the Phila. Med. and Physical Journal. 

* **0 8icsiomoes." 

f In addition to what was observed, in a former number, in regard to the 
utility of country medical institutions, we could, in this place, mention a 
catalogue of works emanating from these sources, which proves alike the 
talents and devotion of their writers to the cause of science, and would 
challenge comparison with any other publications which have issued from 
our press. Such works as the Treatise on Mineralogy of Prof. Cleavc- 
land, of Bowdoin Collojre. which ha? pa*!«ptl through hro editions in thi« 
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pose of his treatise is to communicate a new and unquestiona- 
bly original theory in regard to that most important of the 
functions of the animal economy, digestion ; questioning, in 
its very commencement, the commonly received opinions, 
venerable by age and the great names which have been en- 
listed in their support. With how much firmness this new 
edifice will stand the test of future examination and research, 
time can alone determine. Be its ultimate fate what it may, 
it will remain an evidence of research, ingenuity, and acquire- 
ment, which should call the blush of shame upon some of tliose 
veteran professors in medicine, at the trivial additions which 
have been made to a subject above all others requiring 
patience, and perseverance of research, and strength of in- 
tellect. 

Dr. Smith, after some intelligent and well written remarks 
in relation to the reasoning which should obtain in considering 
physiological subjects, and an outline of the commonly re- 
ceived theory of digestion by the gastric fluid, commences an 
examination of the evidence upon which this process rests, 
and the objections which stand against it. These are drawn 
from, 1st. The method of reasoning which has been adopted 
to prove the existence and properties of the gastric juice.. 
Whoever has examined the apparent properties of this sup- 
posed extraordinary fluid, its entire inertness when removed 
from the human stomach, the a priori reasoning on which 
Spallanzani, Chesselden, &;c. were led to anticipate its existence 
and infer its qualities from the efiects which were found to be 



country, in a period of time which for a scientific work is unparalleled, and 
has, it is believed, been republished in Europe ; Uic ElemenU of J\iedzcal 
JurUpruderibej by Dr. Beck, also republished in Great Britain with notes 
by an eminent lecturer ; the various writings of that Nestor in medical 
science, Frof. Smith (the father of the writer of this treatise), and the 
respective writings of Drs. Tully, Gallup, Anderson, &c. form a monu- 
ment in support of these watch-towers on the frontier of science, too dura- 
ble to be overtnrned by the blast of envious calumny, or displaced by the 
puny exertions of imbecile malice ! 

42 
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produced on bodies submitted to its action, will need little per- 
suasion to become a convert to any doctrine, which rests more 
on facts and experiments, and relies less on hypothesis and rea- 
soning a priori. 

2d. Changes are in no other instance in the animal economy 
(if they are in this) wrought upon large volumes of matter* 
As far as analogical reasoning will hold, in regard to these 
subjects, this objection must have its weight. 

3d. The variable properties of chyme. " If," says our au- 
thor, " the conversion of aliment into chyme be so important 
a step in the process of animalization, should we not expect to 
discover some uniform property or quality, which shall give 
evidence of its having become in a great degree assimilated?" 
These properties are, in fact, '* nothing more than might result 
from comminution, admixture^ and maceration, of the contents 
of the stomach." 

4th. Chyle not found in the intestines. 

'^ I will hazard the assertion, however, that there was never a particle of 
what was ascertained to be chyle, obtained from any other source than that 
of the lacteals or thoracic duct. The existence of chyle in the intestines 
lias been presumed from the belief that tlie lacteals have uo power to effect 
a chaiig'e on their contents, and that consequently they were taken up pre*- 
cisely as tliey are found in them. If this be the case, the conclusion is pal- 
pably false, for who can say that the lacteals have no peculiar actions by 
which their contents are wrought upon ?" 

6th. Objections from the anatomy of the parts concerned. 

*' The villi or papillae of the stomach are, in their structure, essentially 
the same as those of the small intestines. No material difference in their 
organization can be pointed out, and yet we are told, that their offices are 
diametrically opposite, that of the villi of the stomach being to exhale the 
gastric juice, while those of the intestines absorb the chyle.'' 

The size, structure, and situation of the thoracic duct, its 
want of appendages capable of performing a vicarious office, 
the unity of this vessel when all other important organs of the 
body exist in pairs, seem to prove that its functions are not so 
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all-important to the animal system as they are represented in 
the common treatises on digestion. 

6th. JVutrient effects of aliment. The immediate feeling of 
renewed strength upon breaking a long fast, which is common- 
ly explained upon nervous sympathy ^ as the process of assimi- 
lation, is said not to commence until more than an hour after 
eating, forms a strong argument in favour of this new 
theory. 

After mentioning the objections to the received theory, some 
of the more important of which we have named, referring, 
however, to the werk itself for a more ample consideration of 
them, our author, in his third chapter, which he heads Diges- 
iion by the veins of the stomach and intestineSf and by the liver, 
gives his ideas on this function. 

** My proposition is,'' says our author, << that the first step in the process 
of dig^tion is effected by capillary veins, originating in the villi of the sto- 
mach with absorbing extremities, and terminating in the great branches of 
the vena portse. The aiguments in favour of it are drawn from the results 
of certain experiments, from the nature of the change effected on the ali- 
ment, from the analogy of plants with animals and from the anatomy and 
pathology of the digestive organs." 

The absorption of solids, by the venous system, lias been 
determined in a manner so satisfactory in Europe and this 
country, that it would be a work of supererogation to give 
the evidence upon which it is grounded, as it would afford 
strong proof of obstinacy and stupidity to doubt it. 

We shall quote the remarks of our author on this subject : 

" Again, if the veins of the stomach absorb any fluid substances except 
mere water, we do no violence to reason to say that they will, in some way 
or other, take up such substances as are insoluble, so far as we know, by 
any thing contained in the stomach. Most physiologists believe, that cer- 
tain medicinal substances which are insoluble, are, nevertheless, taken into 
the circulation by the absorbents. The fact appears to me to be supported 
by abundant proof. We know also, very well, that the bones and other 
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solid parts of the system, aro sometimes taken up by either the absorbeiits 
or TeiDs, with surprising rapidity. In some instances, the roost intractable 
substances, when lodged in the flesh, have been absorbed and remored. 
Plants, by their roots, decompose the soils on which tliey feed, and take up 
substances which are the most insoluble in nature.* 

*< How it is that these phenomena are accomplished, we cannot say. 
Perhaps they may be taken up in a state of extreme comminution, and 
perhaps they may be resolved, by tlie powers of life, into their ultimate, or 
in some instances, their proximate principles. 

" That our food, solid or fluid, • should be taken up by the veins of the 
stomach, with sufficient rapidity to be subservient to digestion, is certainly 
not absurd. Vascular and nervous as the stomach is, we are to presume 
that its vital energies, in this respect, are far superior to tliose of any other 
tissues in the system. The surface too, which it presents to the food, when 
we consider its folds and its papilla?, must be very great. 

'' The villi of the intestines are known to perform absorption with great 
energy, and that of a substance which does not appear to be altogethei' 
fluid. The villi of the stomach are certainly more numerous than those of 
the intestines and, a priori, we might fairly presume, from their anatomical 
structure, that they performed the same function with greater energy.'* 

" Sensible properties of chyme. 

" The sensible properties of chyme I have already mentioned as furnish- 
ing arguments against the opinion in question. They are not less important 
in the support which they yield our hypotliesis. On the supposition that 
the villi of the stomach act upon the aliment as suggested above, electing 
from it such principles as are subservient to nutrition, the appearances of 
the chyme are precisely what we should expect. The sensible properties 
of chyme suggested to some of the older anatomists the idea that the ali- 
ment was, in the stomach, attacked by a myriad of small worms which re- 
duced it to the uniform pulpy mass of this substance, f 

^^ That this may be effected by a myriad of absorbing mouths, the changes 
which take place in the aliment render not improbable. An extremely 
minute mechanical division would of course be effected upon it, and perhaps 



c; * I ^ould observe, that this analogy is not objectionable on the ground 
I hat it is drawn from another kingdom. The organic functions are com- 
mon to both plants and animals.*' 

" f Perhaps they were as near the truth as those who consider the pro- 
cess to be performed by a chemical agent, for neither the existence of these 
wonderful worms, nor of the not less wonderful fluid can be proved, and if 
y/% reason from the effect alone, we should with more propriety ascribe it 
fo the former" 
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many substances would be decomposed, some of their proximate principles 
being taken up.'' 

" Effects of division of the eighth pair of nerves. 

" The results of the experiments of W. Philip harmonize much more 
perfectly with the opinion which we offer, than with the theory of solution. 
In mentioning the phenomena which result from the division of the eighth 
pair of nerves, we could not but admire how the process of digestion should 
be immediately suspended, even although the food in the stomach be im- 
bued with the g^tric liquor ; particularly, as it is stated by the advocates 
of the latter theory, that the gastric fluid does, after death, corrode the 
walls of the stomach. If the most important influence exerted on the food 
is by the absorbing powers of the villi, and if the villi receive their power 
to act, as they undoubtedly do, from the eighth pair of nerves, the difficulty 
is at once solved.'' 

The analogy between vegetables and animals and the diges-. 
iion of certain inferior animals^ as the Polypi, &c. are offered 
by our author as affording a presumption on this subject. — 
In respect to the process of assimilation, Dr. S. considers it as 
accomplished in the capillary and other vessels through which 
the aliment is made to pass before it is added to the circulat- 
ing mass of the blood. 

'< It is obvious that whatever is absorbed by the veins of the stomach will 
be first conveyed through the tissue of vessels indefinitely minute, which 
may be said to compose the villi of the organ ; next through the branches 
which ramify in the cellular coat, through the long tortuous vessels of sen- 
sible magnitude meandering upon the surface of the stomach and between 
the laminae of the peritoneum. # 

'' This, however, is not tho most interesting part of its course. On 
reaching the trunk of the vena portarum, along which it is slowly pro- 
pelled, probably by the action of that vessel, it is conveyed to the great 
fissure of the liver, to be diffused through that large and important viscus, 
having first been mingled with the returning blood of the spleen, the pan- 
i^reas, the omentum, &c. It is then again subjected to the action of a con- 
geries of capillaries constituting the substance of the liver. 

'' Here, then, is an ample opportunity for all those changes to be wrought, 
which may be deemed necessary for the conversion of aliment into blood. 
I'his supposition, too, accords well with what we observe in the perform- 
ance of other functions, by which changes are wrought in the properties 
of circulating fluids, viz. that thoy are accomplished not upon large v«- 
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lumes and in laut^gfe reserFoin, but upon attenuated streams and in minute 
vessels. 

** I have heretofore objected to the prevailing theory, that it does not ap- 
preciate the importance of the liver, nor attribute to it an office correspond- 
ing to its magnitude, structure, and pathological consequence* The hypo- 
thesis which we offer exalts it to the highest degree of physiological im- 
portance, regarding it as, perhaps, the most efficient organ concerned in 
animalization.^ 

The phenomena of the foetal circulation also afford evidence 
of what our author has advanced with regard to the functions 
of the liver and vena portarum; but for these we are unwillingly 
obliged to refer to the book itself, as we must conclude by 
quoting some objections which our author candidly introduces 
and attempts to do away, which are as follows : 

« The arguments which would seem to oppose the opinions which I have 
endeavoured, in the foregoing pages, to substantiate, are many of them the 
same which favour the theory of solution by the gastric fluid. I have al- 
ready attempted a refutation of them. Other difficulties, which appear to 
arise from the structure of the organs concerned in this function, I have 
endeavoured to solve. There are some, however, which present them- 
selves, of which we have not found occasion to speak. 

*' It might, perhaps, be thought that if the veins of the stomach, in addi- 
tion to their transmitting the blood which they receive from the arteries, do 
also absorb and convey so great a volume of aliment, they should be 
found in greater number, in proportion to the arteries, than in other 
organs. 

*^ In reply, it is only necessary to caU to mind that the arteries of the 
stomach during digestion are exhaling as great a volume of fluid as is ab- 
sorbed by the veins. Here we may notice, too, in the supposition, an in- 
teresting correspondence of action which supports the doctrine of venous 
absorption. 

" That the arteries of many organs copiously exhale, no one doubts.-* 
That the veins absorb is not so demonstrable ; but when we take into con- 
sideration the relation between the arteries and veins, that the arteries con- 
vey the hlood from the centre of the system, and that the veins rehtmiU ab- 
sorption is certainly the function which, in the veins, corresponds to exha- 
lation of the arteries. 

*' That we shall be able to prove or disprove the function which I attri- 
bute to the villi of the stomach, by comparing the weight of the food taken 
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in, with what remains at the time that it begins to be transmitted to the in- 
testines, I think very doubtful. Its consistence is, as we have stated, en- 
tirely changed, and its volume and weight are so much increased by the ex- 
haled fluids, that the removal of its more nutrient parts might not be ap- 
preciable. 

'* The cases of mal-formation, related by Abemetby and Lawrence, 
would, at first view, operate against our hypothesis. I think, however, that 
they are capable of an explanation which gives it additional weight. It 
will be remembered that the hepatic artery, in these cases, was much 
larger than usual. Now it is obvious, that the whole mass of blood must 
have been in a short time subjected to the action of the liver. Usually the 
aliment is conveyed by the vena portse to be acted upon by the liver before 
it is added to the mass of the blood. In the above cases there is this dif- 
ference, that the aliment must first have been mingled with the mass of the 
blood, after having undergone the action of the absorbing veins of the sto- 
mach and intestines, before it was acted upon by the liver. 

'* These cases, then, bear a striking resemblance to those of mal-forma- 
tion of the heart, in which hfe is for a long time supported, although but a 
small proportion of blood passes through the lungs. The spleen and 
the pancreas would, probably, under such circumstances, vicariously assist 
the liver." 

Such is this new theory of digestion. Involved as this sub- 
ject necessarily must be in the mist of uncertainty, a long se- 
ries of experimental researches can alone demonstrate its 
truth. As it now stands, we freely give it as our opinion, that 
it rests on evidence more conclusive, and on reasoning more 
satisfactory, than many of those theories which have so long 
maintained an almost unquestioned ascendancy in the medi- 
cal world, and have formed the foundation of pathological and 
therapeutical systems. 

In concluding this subject, we take leave of our readers by 
recommending them to '^ read, compare, and judge ;" and of 
our author with our heartiest thanks for his ingenious and (as 
we consider them) successful efforts in the cause of physiolo- 
gical science, and our belief that he is capable of exalting his 
own reputation and that institution with which he is connect- 
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CfJ,* by tlio applif:ation of talents and industry like his inphy- 
Kiolof/ical [lurisuit^. 



Th^. yimnknn Ahdiml and Philosophical Register, or minnaU 
ofMfidicine, Natural History and the Arts. Conducted by 
a society of gentlemen. 4 vols. New-York, 1811, 12, 
1 J, M. 

It was our intention long before this to liave presented our 
readers with retrospective notices concerning some of the 
earlier medical Journals which Iiave been published in this 
<:ouritry. A variety of circumstances have hitherto prevented 
IIS from carrying this intention into execution. We propose 
f!ominenring at present a series of articles of this nature, by 
u brief review of the '^ American Medical and Philosophical 
llegister," a work which we have selected for our first notice, 
not because it was superior, or even equal to some other co- 
temporary Journals, but because its history is more curious 
than that of any other of which we have any knowledge. 

Defore entering into an examination of the work itself, it 
may be proper to give some account of its editors. By ex- 
amining the title page of the Journal, as it was originally 
published during four years, it will be seen that it purported to 
1)C *' conducted by a society of gentlemen " Who tliis society 
was, we do not precisely know; but the principal writers 



■ Dr. Smith iias recently, wc arc informed, accepted of the anatomical 
f:liair in the incdicnl institution recently or^nized at Philadelphia, under 
tho auspices of Washington CoIlcg'C. This new institution, poasessiDg^ 
flic acknowledged talents of Dr. Ebcrle, so well known for his treatise on 
Therapeutics, Dr. M'Cleland, distinguished for his talents and acquirements 
iu Nurgical Hcicnce, and the writer of this essay, togfether with some otlier 
;::nntlenicn whose names we have not yet heard, bids fair to become one of 
flip, most respect tabic and valuable institutions of the kind in our Goontry : 
:uid, »H adding: one more to the numerous streams of science with which 
•Hir Iniid is already rnri'.'hol. demands the co-operation and countenance of 
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were the late Dr. Hugh Williamson, William Coleman, Esq. 
editor of the Evening Post, Dr. David Hosack, and Mr. 
Thomas Eddy. In the year 1814, after its publication had 
been stopped, and the work was almost forgotten, it was 
again brought forward with a new title page, bearing the 
names of Dr. Hosack and Dr. Francis as editors, and . pur- 
porting to be a second edition. In the advertisement to 
this pretended second edition, it is stated that '' a new edi- 
tion of the earlier part of the work having been called for, 
the editors have embraced this opportunity of assuming the 
responsibility of the undertaking, and of appearing before 
the public in their proper persons." That this was indeed 
an assumption on the part of Drs. Hosack and Francis, we 
are willing to admit ; and the reason which they assign for 
the measure is as curious as it is original. ''They have 
adopted this measure," say they, '' because they consider that 
a periodical journal, of the nature of the Register, derives its 
principal importance and value from the authenticity of its 
materials ; [rare discovery] and they thus pledge themselves 
for the verity of the facts, which in their editorial capacity, 
they have recorded." This is all really very good and kind 
in the assumed editors, but with what feelings it would be re^- 
ceived by the contributors to the journal, we cannot exactly 
say. It is well known that in a periodical work, such as the 
Register, most of the articles have the. names of the writers 
attached to them, and we should not look upon it as a very 
delicate compliment to such men as Drs. Williamson, Chis- 
holm, &c. for Drs. Hosack and Francis, or any other editors, 
to pledge themselves for their veracity. With this, however, 
we do not wish to have any thing to do. Our principal object 
is, to expose the circumstances connected with this pretended 
second edition. To every person at all acquainted with the 
Register when it was published, it is a familiar fact that it& 
circulation was exceedingly limited, perhaps more so than any 
other medical journal ever attempted in this country, and that 
A^OL, I. 43 
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it never enjoyed any peculiar reputation. For the editors, 
therefore, to pretend '^ that a new addition was called for," if 
absurd. But it is not merely absurd to pretend that a second 
edition was called for, it is not a fact that such second edition was 
ever printed. From the irregularity of the paging, from the 
pasteing in of the title page, and other marks of internal evi* 
dence, we are ready to show that the title page and prospectus 
were the only parts reprinted, and that this was the whole of 
the new edition, which bears the name of John W. Francis, as 
professor of materia medica, when in fact he was only a 
student of medicine at the time of its publication. The new 
edition, however, was not lost. 

A large number of copies of it were sUortly after carried 
abroad, by a person, who had been found very useful in 
such services, for the purpose of procuring, for a certain 
individual, the high and distinguished honour of being 
elected a member of a famous society, whose foreign ho- 
nours had hitherto been conferred only on the real benefac* 
tors of science and learning. With what admirable success the 
adventure was crowned is well known to the public ; and while 
we are willing to give full credit to the dexterous manipula- 
tions of the agent employed, we cannot but coincide with the 
general opinion expressed at the time, as well as afterwards, 
that it was discreditable to the country, as well as to tiie indi- 
vidual concerned, thus to impose upon the credulity of the 
English, and by trick and artifice to gain honours known to 
be undeserved. 

So much for the *' Society of Gentlemen^^ who conducted 
the American Medical and Philosophical Register. We shall 
now proceed to a brief analysis of the character and contents 
of this journal, and for this purpose we shall take it up by 
subjects ; and first, of Yellow Fever. On this subject the edi- 
tors tell us in their prospectus, with becoming candour, that 
" it Will be one of the principal objects of their labours to 
combat the theories and opinions which many of those works 
[medical journals of tlfe United States] have disseminated to 
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the discredit of our country, ?xkA perhaps to the loss of many 
valuable lives." With these charitable feelings and kindly 
expressions concerning the profession, th^ '* Society of Gentle- 
men" commenced the task of illuminating the age, on those so 
long and fiercely agitated questions — the origin and propaga- 
tion of yellow fever. Papers on this subject, from various 
hands, accordingly appeared in successive numbers of the 
jonmaL The medical contributors to this part of the work, 
were few in number and exceedingly unimportant in the quali- 
ty of their matter. This was as might have been expected. 
The more intelligent part of the profession had already be- 
come enlightened on this important point, and nothing suffi- 
ciently respectable for the public eye could be obtained from 
the few who, from education or mere vulgar prejudice, still 
clung to the falling doctrines of contagion. To supply this 
lamentable deficiency, every sort of extrinsic aid was impress- 
ed into the service. Clergymen, lawyers, merchants and old 
nurses, were promiscuously called into the field to back the 
pledge given by the " Society of Gentlemen." We have, 
accordingly, ^' facts relative to the contagious nature of yel- 
low fever in the pure air of the country," — by the Rev. R. C. 
Moore. We have an '' account of the origin of the yellow 
fever which prevailed in the city of New-York in the summer 
of 1798"— by the Rev. John M*Knight, D. D. We have 
^^ facts relative to the contagious nature of the yellow fever in 
the pure air of the country" — ^by David Hosack, M. D. fcc. 
As the Dr. tells us, that these facts he obtained ^' from Mrs. 
Dorothy Conklin, the present wife of Mr. Richard Conklin, 
who resides at West Neck," we think this good lady is entitled 
to all the credit of this contribution. We have " conjectures 
respecting the native climate of pestilence — by anObsei-ver;" 
and " conjectures respecting the origin of endemic, fevers— 
by a Serious Inquirer." The most copious contributor, how- 
cvef, on the subject of yellow fever was Mr. Coleman, editor 
of the Evening Post. By him was written the elaborate re- 
view of Dr. Edward Miller> Report, as also mo§t of the 
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ancMoymous articles, which appeared on this subject, under the 
head of ^^ Intelligence." It is due to this gentleman to state, 
that bis articles are by far the best written, both as to matter 
and manner, of any that appeared in the journal, and that it 
was to them, mainly, that it was indebted for any character 
which it may have enjoyed. As a disputant, versed in the ar-^ 
guments in favour of contagion, and dexterous in their manager 
pient, Mr. Coleman showed a decided superiority over any of 
the medical contributors who appeared in the journal. The 
foregoing statement we have conceived to be due to Mr. Coler 
man and to truth, inasmuch as the papers from the pen of this 
gentleman, and more especially his review of Dr. Miller, have 
been very generally attributed to Dr. Hosack. From the 
standing whiqh Dr. H. holds in society we can hardly supr 
pose, for a single moment, that he can have been acces- 
sary to an imposition of this sort. We know, indeed, that 
in his lectures to his class he speaks very largely of a cerr 
tain review which he wrote of Dr. Miller, and in which, he 
says, the poor Dr. was so severely handled that he never dared 
open bis mouth afterwards. '' I threw down the gauntlet, 
gentlemen," says he, '^ and none of them dared to take it up." 
All this, however, must have related to some other review 
than that of which we have been speaking : probably some 
manuscript, which has never yet been published, and which 
we may strll hope to see in the third volume of Medical Es- 
says, which Dr. H. yvi\\, no doubt, publish as soon as the two 
first volumes are sold. 

In concluding their journal, the editors, with much self- 
complacency, state, that '^ the numerous facts which have been 
stated on this head [yellow fever] have never been attempted 
to be contradicted ; aiid the theory, as adduced from these 
facts, which has been maintained concerning the origin and 
nature of this disease has not, in any respect, been refuted, 
even by our warmest opponents, though repeatedly challenged 
to the con^st. The best evidence of the valae of our labour.^ 
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is the approbation with which they have been received both 
at home and abroad." All this is very complimentary to be 
sure, but as to the truth of it we are nojt quite so thoroughly 
convinced. We are yet to learn where this high '' approba- 
tion" was expressed. Sure we are, that in this country no body 
ever heard of it; and the fact, that the Register, after dragging 
out a feeble existence for four years, was obliged to be dis- 
continued, is certainly no very striking proof of the " apprO'* 
bation" with which it was received. But it is time for us to 
notice some other portions of the Register, 

Hydrophobia. On this subject there is an interesting letter 
from Dr. Rush, in relation to bloodletting in this disease ; 
another from Dr. Thacher, and a third from Dr. Hosack, 
This latter is particularly curi6tts, inasmuch as the learned Dr, 
differs from his friend, Dr. Coleman, with regard to the effi^ 
qacy of skullcap, asserting that he has ^^ seen no evidence su& 
ficient to give confidence in it as an antidote to that most 
deadly disease." After rejecting the skullcap, Dr. H, gives 
his approbation to the remedy of his friend, Dr Crous, a gen- 
tleman very distinguished in the history of this state : ^< The 
remedy which of all others I should be inclined," says Dr. H«, 
^^ to try upon a patient of mine, is that of Crous, purchased 
sometime since by the State of New-York." Amer. Med. and 
Phil. Reg. vol. i. p. 463. The remedy of Crous, it will be 
recollected, consisted of a Queen Ann's farthing, the tongue 
of the foal of an ass, and several other ingredients of a simi- 
lar character. 



[To lie continued.] 
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Panic Fecer, — ^7^ inflaence of miix) on matter is now lo wcH knomi thait 
Dr. Hamilton needed not repeat the oM story of the Prince of Orange cor- 
iag the Breda Garrison of scunry, by a few phials of water, iBtrodaced as m 
specific for that disease. He mig^t bare quoted, if not " wise saws,** «t 
least more '* modem instances," illastratire of tlie panic which spread iti 
baneful influence over the sensitive minds of the Magdalenes of Edinbm^. 
The fact, boweTer, which is recorded by Dr. Hamilton, is interestii^, and 
we shall present a short account of it to oor readers. 

On yisiting the Magdalen Asylum, on the 2d of April, 1821, oor antfaor 
found that a girl who had gone, in ber usual health, to the waabtnb in the 
morning, was now in bed, having been seized with the usual symptoms of 
fever. There was an epidemic at the time in the town ; and contemplating 
the possibility of vnftdwn^ Dr. H. had the patient sent to the sick room— 
ber clothes immersed in water — and ber room ventilated and locked up. 
Next day, the fever continuing, she was sent to Qoeensberry-House, and 
fumigaUon added to the other prophylactic measures. On the 3d day, two 
other g^ls were added to the list, and conveyed to the same destination, the 
precautionary measures, including the fumigating incantation, being again 
put Carefully in force. We quite agree with Dr. Hamilton, that " the 
anxioua employment of these precautions probably attracted the attenikm 
and awakened the fears of the inmates, who, cut off from intercourse with 
the world, are peculiarly alive to all that takes place within the walls of the 
institution." A decided alarm now spread am<mg the women, heigbtenfid 
by the idea that the fever had crept into the asylum with the clothes that 
were sent there to be washed. 4th day, three others had sickened early in 
the morning, and eight more in a few hours afterwards. All these were 
sent off to the hospital — all apparently very ill, some with cold tremors, 
others with flushed face and full pulse, some witl^ nausea, head-ache, vomit- 
ing, &c. The linen was drowned, the rooms fumigated, and every thing 
done to destroy the contogion of a few women taken suddenly ill, and where 
there was no time for the generation of a particle of contagion, in what- 
ever way the fever might have been first introduced. Next day (5th day) 
our author visited those sent to the hospital. '' They all appeared decided 
cases of idiopathic fever." In the evening of the same day, the panic fever 
haid spread to eight more of the Magdalenes. Thus, in four d^, 22 out of 
a community of 50 individuals became stricken with fever. " The minds 
of the most stout-hearted in the house, not excepting the [medical f) super- 
Intendants, participated in the alarm." Dr. Hamilton, however, eroanci- 
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pated faims^ from the thrftldom of fear— went to the sick-room — and, in 
decided knguage, pronounced the wbde to be a delusion — ^' that they w«« 
yielding^ to their fears alone, and getting ill merely because others had done 
so before them.^ The tide of c^nion now turned, and set briskly in an 
opposite direction* *' Of the eight patients then in the sick-room, sereral 
recomered in the course of the same night." Next morning some of them 
took to their employments, and seren out of the eight were all at their 
usmi occupations in a tew days. None of the inmates sickened for three 
weeks after this period, when some of those that were first sent to the hoB« 
pital having returned and relapsed, two or three fresh cases occurred, when 
aHwas wellagaim 

We agree with our authw in bis conclusions ; but we thinkiie must ac- 
knowledge tiiat, if to him the merit of checking the panic fei^er belongs— 
so also does the charge of first contributing to spread it by the ultra and 
unnecessary measures put in force to destroy the phantom contagion, ex- 
isting only in his imagination. — JoknsonU Quarterly Review, 



ChtstritU^'-'or Softenings Extenuation^ and DenttucHim of ffie Mteow 
Membrane of the Stomach, — M. Louis, of Paris, has lately published a pa* 
per on this subject, in the Archives Oenerales for May — much more minute 
and refij^ed, we fear, than useful or practical. Some instructian, howerer, 
is to be gleaned from it, and this we shall convey in as few words as possi- 
ble. Twelve cases are detailed as the basis of the author's inferences and 
reflections. We shall notice the poat'-mortem appearances before the histo.** 
ry or symptoms. 

Aut(^pac Phenomena, — The stomachs presented nothing particular ex- 
ternally. Internally there were sometimes patches of a pale white, but 
much more frequently of a blue colour. The mucous membrane, in the 
points corresponding with these appearances, was very thin and soft, trans- 
formed, as it were, into a glairy mucus. These spots were scnnetimes 
rounded and continuous — sometimes disposed in long and narrow bands. 
A slight examination would have led to the idea that, in these places, the 
mucous coat was entirely destroyed — and frequently there was actual des- 
tructicm, but to a very small extent, of the membrane. Various deg^es of 
this lesion, from slight extenuation to entire destruction of the mucous coat, 
were sometimes observed in the same 8tomach--exhibiting the progress of 
s^ntaneous perforation. These phenomena were sometimes detected in 
the lining membrane of the oesophagus, at its lower portion. 

Symptoms. — In most of the individuals there had been derangement of 
the digestive organs for a considerable period previously. The digestion 
had been disordered — and, in many cases, there had been wasting of the 
flesh, and loss of appetite. In some, there were pains in epigastric, acidi- 
fies, &c. The immediate symptoms were great diminution of appetite — 
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gastralgfia— shiveringr, followed by heat, thirst, and after.a period, raryiDg 
from a few days to a month or two, nausea and romiting. These symptoms 
remained till death, sometimes permanent, most commonly intermittent. 
The only inoariabU symptom was nausea— -in nine out of the twelye there 
was Tomiting^— -in eleren out of twelve there was epigastric pain. . The ap- 
pesurances of the tongue were various and uncertain.. In four out of the 
twelve patients, it was natural. Diarrhcsa existed in the majority of the 
cases — and also phthini. Its progress varied from a few weeks to many 
months. The diagnosis can only, if at all, be gathered from the symptoma* 
tology. The nature of the disease appears to be inflammatory — sometimes 
acute, sometimes chronic. In respect to prognosis, little can be said— -as in 
no case was the disease seen uncomplicated— in the majority of instances it 
was secondary of a mortal affection, phthisis, for example. Its causes are 
totally unknown. 

We have thus given a short account of a paper which has occupied many 
pages of our foreign and domestic cotemporaries. As we said in the out- 
set, we do not think it likely to contribute much towards the advancement 
either of pathology or therapeutics. It bears, however, on the subject of 
Dr. Gairdner^ preceding paper.-^i&. 



i3ispa<u; PA<^^tm*-^That hepatic disease often stimulates, and what is 
worse, often produces disease in the lungs, must be known experimentally 
by every attentive practitioner. But the difficulty of ascertaining when 
real disease of the pulmonary structure has actually commenced) can only 
be known to those who watch with zeal and assiduity the phenomena of dis> 
ease in the living body« and mark well the ravages which it leaves in the or- 
granized structures after death. 

The subject of the present paper was a married lady, about 35 years of 
age, who, for some years, had been afflicted with severe pains in the stomach, 
for which aromatic tinctures, ether, and even opium were had recourse to. 
She was of temperate habits, apparently scrofulous, and had borne children. 
At length a teazing cough came on, with dyspnoea and occasional hemopty- 
sis, followed by evening fever and night sweats. Previously to our author^s 
attendance, she had had head-ache and hemiplegia, but from these she was 
entirely recovered. She Was considered as phthisical, and ordered milk 
diet and country air. This was in 1804, when Sir T. M . first saw her. On ' 
examination he was struck with the absence of any emaciation or accele- 
ration of pulse. He found nearly the entire of the convex surface of the 
liver indurated and uneven to the touch. *' Both lobes were evidently dis- 
eased.^ She complained of acute pain in the right acromion and between 
the scapube — tongue furred — bowels slow— <;atameDia regular. For the 
present she was advised to remain in the country — to regulate the bowels 
with senna and tartarised soda^ and to use camomile tea acidulated with sul- 
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pliuric acicL Alter some months she returned to town (Roscommon) much 
improved in appearance. Still she had recurrences of the haemoptysis • 
but as this was considered as merely symptomatic, half a drachm of mercu" 
rial ointment was ordered to be rubbed in every night on the right side.-— 
When about an ounce of the ointment had been used, a smart mercurial fe- 
ver prevented its farther exhibition, the gums being^slightly affected. She 
soon recovered from this ; but a considerable period elapsed before the re- 
medy could be resumed, (for what reason is Unknown.) The interval had 
been spent in Dublin, under the care of Dr. Plunkett, who tried the nitric 
acid and saline bitters, without any advantage. After a period of seven 
months the head-aches returned — ^the vessels of the eye became turgid-^the 
pupils permanently contracted on the application of light— with sense of 
swimming and confusion in the head. These symptoms were soon followed 
by another attack of hemiplegia, which soon gave way to leeches, blisters^ 
&c. At the solicitation of the patient, Sir T. M. was induced again to try 
mercury, after an interval of twelve months^from its former exhibition. A 
recurrence of febrile irritation and sharp pain in the side again suspended the 
use of mercury. The side was relieved by leeching. During the two sub- 
sequent years the patient had frequent hcemorrhages from the lungs. One 
night, at midnight, our author was called up to witness the following phe- 
nomena : — 

" The mouth gaped open, the lower jaw hung, as if dislocated, on the 
sternum, with such sudden agitations of it against the upper one, as impart- 
ed a tremulous motion to the whole body and bed. This gaping posture 
sometimes continued for minutes, and presented to the eye all the appear- 
ance of dislocation. 

*' Liniments with laudanum, ether, camphorated spirits of wine, and tur- 
pentine, were tiied without any advantage. It at length occurred to me 
that pressure on that twig of the third branch of the fifth pair of nerves; 
which passes throujg^h the foramen at the chin, might be beneficial ; the ex- 
periment succeeded, the oscitation having immediately ceased. On removal 
of pressure it again returned, but was stopped by permanent pressure ; a 
silver coin was kept on by a bandage. 

*^ This vibrating oscitation returned frequently at subsequent periods, but 
was always removed by the same means, which the patient herself was now 
in the habit of applying.^' 

Our author now determined to adopt a merely palliative treatment. The 
side was generally relieved, for a time, by leeches, and the head by blisters. 
At length she was attacked with severe paroxysms resembling asthma, from 
which she was always relieved by assafoetida glysters and tincture of senna. 
These usually brought away much bilious and slimy fasces. The liver still 
continuing apparently to be diseased, mercury wa^ a third time resorted to, 
and with the same effects as before. The physician now resolved to leave 
iiie complaint to nature, merely keeping the bowels soluble. " During the 

Vol. I. 44 
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follewing year she had frequent shireriogs ; the induntian of the side feU. 
softer, and more elastic, and supporation appeared efidendy to have taken 
place. She was at len^^ seized with symptoms of dysentery ; the side be^ 
came more flaccid and shrunk : the tormina and tenesmus were ezcrocfr- 
atiog. Frequent enemas, and purgatives of calomel and ca&artic extiaoty 
brought off incredible quantities of fietid, sanious, and purulent matto* : 
quantities of pus were also suspended in the urine, which produced mndi 
irritation in its passage through the urethra* In some weeks the ^^sen^ 
teric symptoms abated in violence ; but for a period of more than a year, 
evacnatioDs of purulent matter, and with it quantities oi a gritty snb» 
stance, like coarse sand, continued to pass by stool ; any delay of it in dio 
rectum excited torture, and required constant enemas and brisk puigalhree 
for its removal. 

'' The pulse, which hitherto showed little variation, now lost its inter* 
mission ; the primary, as well as secondary symptoms of her disease, gra^ 
dually disappeared ; but extreme debility sucoeeded, which neither tonics^ 
generous diet« or change of air, could prevent from increasing* The blood 
appeared deoxygenated, and the capillary vessels to have krt tiieir tmot 
The surface of the body became covered with large purple eochymoies; 
blood flowed from the uterus, ihe rectum, the lips, the nose and tiie skin, 
and the legs swelled ; to these bandages were applied ; the mineral acid* 
were given abundantly in water, or infusion of roses or «i«^iM>F*ft, as the 
state of the stomach admitted, and claret was given in a rommabio propor-* 
tion. Under this plan she rallied surprisingly, and was enabled to take ex-* 
ercise in a carriage ; this was in 1813. After some montfas of gradual leoo* 
very, she persuaded her husband to reside in Dublin, where^ after a short 
residence, she expired*'' 

The above is certainly a remarkable case. There can be litfle doubt, 
we think, that both the cerebral and thoracic symptoms were synqudlietio 
of the diseased liver ; but we consider it quite a nusnomer to call the dis- 
ease hepatic phthisis. Hepatic temopfym it might have been at one time ; 
but assuredly there Were no evidences, that we can see, of phihim in any 
stage' of the complaint* One remark more and we have done* .Where die 
liver is so disorganized as to be felt indurated and knotty by die hand, it is 
madness to exhibit mercury, with the view of salivation* Local depletipn 
and continued counter irritation, with gentle aperients, and sUght alterative 
doses of mercury will do far more than salivation*— It* 



Purulerd Ophthakma of infimit.~^MT. Ryall, by the most persevering 
industry, and no inconsiderable talent, has established, for severad years 
past, a National Ophthalmic Infirmary in Dublin, and raised for himself an 
unquestionable reputation in the line of practice to which he has attached 
himself. And now, that the main difficulties of his undertaking are over- 
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come, we are glad to see him employ an occasional leisure hour in laying 
before the profession some of the results of his Experience. 

The purulent ophthalmia of in&nts, or acute inflammation of the con- 
junbtiva, consigns to irremediaUe blindness, by its un&vourable termina- 
tion, many children annually. The patients brought to the Eye-Institution 
affected with this disease, are, for the most part, the offspring of the very 
poorest clas&— and, many of them, those bom in the Lying-in-Hospital. 
The mothers too often n^lect to af^ly for medical aid till all hope of af- 
fording relief is fled. Some do not come till protrusion of the iris has taken 
p^ace. One woman lately brought, in a wine-glass, both the lenses of the 
inWt's eyes, with part of the Titreous humour which had escaped before 
application was made for relief! Mr. Ryall is of opinion, notwithstanding 
authority to the contrary, that the disease in question is communicated to 
the infieuit at the time of birth, by some morbid secretion of the mother. 
However this may be, (he power which the ophthalmic discharge afterwards 
possesses of communicating the ophthalmia, is indisputable. Mr. R. had, 
at the time of writing, several nurses under his care, in whom the ophthalmia 
had been caused by the accidental application clf the dischaii^e from the 
infants eyes toiheirown. Our author is likewise of opinion that the oph- 
thalmia produced by gonorrhoeal is more violent than that resulting from 
leucorrheal matter— and more apt to be attended with excessive tumefac- 
tion of the palpebne— chemosis — ^profuse and ill-conditioned discharge, 
with rapid tendency to disoiganization. In comnon ophthalmia, the disease 
often begins in <me eye when it is on the wane in the other, from sympathy 
— ^bnt, in the disease now under consideration, if one eye escaped the first 
inocolation, and was afterwards carefully guarded from contact with the 
discharge from the other, it escaped altogether. 

This ophthalmia, like gonorrfacea, will, in many instances, yield readily 
to very simple treatment, nay, will even sometimes spontaneously cease. 
This lulls to a dangerous security. 

'* Assuming it asa principle, that the destructive progress of the disease 
is influenced more by the specific virulence of the inoculating fluid, than 
by any other cause, and my great object being to subdue its action on the 
secretory surface, I have an earlier recourse to stimulants than the mere 
definition of acute inflammation would appear to indicate, or than might be 
deemed expedient by those who ' consider the dischai^ge merely as'^a symp- 
tom, and that neither the process of restoration is materially aflected, nor 
the oigan in any way endangered by its continuance.^ 

^*By this early substitution of the stimulant and mildly astringent' for 
emollient applications, I have known the discharge to have been suppress- 
ed, and the progress of the disease consequently arrested, in very many 
cases which, experience and analogy warrant me in saying, would have 
otherwise terminated unfavourably, or at best have been protracted for 
several weeks : indeed, the very character of Uie inflammation would warn 
us against the long use of emollients. 
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The purulent ophthalmia of infiuits shows itself generally within ^ror 
five days after birth, in redness of the conjnnctiFa lining the palpebrs, and ' 
in a thin discharge, which, if permitted to rest on the cilia, agglutinates 
them so firmly, as to require some degree of force to separate them; in 
effectittg which, a copious flood of tears gushes forth. These a{^>earance8 
are usually accompanied with g^reat impatience of light, feverish heat, ex- 
acerbated in the evenings, and not unfrequently with fits. In a short time 
the dichargee becomes puriform, when there is a remission of the pyrexia, 
the conjunctiva becomes greiBXij distended, exhibiting, as has been observ* 
ed, the appearance of red velvet. The eye-lids are now so much swoln, 
that in the attempt to examine the eye, the orbiculares muscles are ever- 
ted, requiring even force to replace them, and mechanical aid to retain 
them in situ. The bowels, if neglected, either remain costive, or discharge 
mucous, or frothy and greenish stools.** 

Although the disease will now sometimes cease spontaneously, we have 
much more reason to dread bad consequences, as the death of the cornea, 
protrusion of the iris, escape of the humours, sinking of the eye, or, what is 
worse, troublesome and disgpisting staphyloma-^all which, in almost every 
instance, might be prevented by early and proper attention. 

" If recourse be had in the early stage of the disease to medical aid, 
(which, as has been deplored, particularly with the poor, is too seldom the 
case,) the treatment is then indicated by the definition of * acute inflamma. 
tion.* A leech or two, according to the strength of the patient and ui^gency 
of the symptoms, are to be applied to the under lid. The eye is to be fre- 
quently fomented with a decoction of white poppy heads, which should also 
be injected between the palpebrse ; and, as well to prevent agglutination of 
the cilia, as to correct the morbid secretion of the tarsi, an ointment, 
consisting of one part of the ointment of the nitrate of quicksilver, and 
seven parts of that of spermaceti, should be applied to them twice or thrice 
a-day. A grain each of the submuriate of mercury and of Jameses powder 
should be given every night, at bed-time, and a tea-spoonful of castor 
oil every, or every seeond morning. The lower extremities, and if fits 
occur, the whole body should be daily emerged in a tepid bath ; and the 
apartment in which the patient resides, if it be practicable, well ventilated^ 
since foul air, and crowded situations, are peculiarly favourable to the 
malignancy, and perhaps to the propagation of the disease.*' 

When the discharge has passed into a more virulent form, becoming Jgnh 
fuse and thin, assuming a deep yellow or greenish colour, it is then time 16 
adopt a difierent mode of treatment. Various coUyria have been recom- 
mended, and doubtless have proved useful, but our author has found none 
so efficacious in changing the action of the secretory membrane, and ar- 
resting the progress of the disease as a solution of the nitrate of silver (the 
crystallized nitrate as being more pure than the fused) in proportion of two 
or thi*ee grains of the mineral to the ounce of simple distilled water, fre- 
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quently and briskly injected between the lids with a siltrer or irory syringe. 
JUl warm fomentations and cataplasms should now be laid aside ; but if 
tumefaction of the palpebrse continue, a cold cataplasm of alum-curds, con- 
fined between folds of thin linen or muslin, may be applied during the night, 
or betwten the periods of using the injection. Should the conjunctiva be 
greatly extended by effusion, a leech may be applied to the inner surface 
of the lower lid, or the projecting portions be removed with a pair of scis- 
sors. The strength of the solution may be g^dually increased to the pro- 
portion of eight grains of the nitrate to^ the ounce of distilled water. The 
calomel and antimony are to be occasionally administered at night, and a 
dose of castor oil, infusion of manna, or magnesia, m the morning. Mr. 
By all also recommends a tea-spoonfiil of oil of turpentine in a little syrup, 
if the bowels be much deranged. Under this treatment, the disease will 
generally yield in a few days, the discharge gradually assuming a lighter 
colour and a ropy consistence, till it entirely cease. 
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We omitted in our last number to state, that Dr. Andrew Hamersley of 
our city, was the successful candidate for tiie prize question -given out by 
our State Medical Society on consumption. We congratulate Dr. Ham- 
mersley, on being the first victor in so good a cause in this state, and hope 
soon to see his labours subjected to our critical analysis. We shall do it 
justice. 



In support of the view we entertain in relation to the gross impropriety 
of instituting a board of Trustees for our College, composed of men not 
medical, we are happy to quote the following extract from some interesting 
*^ Observations on the College of Physicians and Surgeons, &c. in a letter to 
James S. Stringham, M. D. &c. By David iIosack, M.D. 1811.^ Speak- 
ing of the arrangement by which medical men were made Trustees, Dr. H. 
observes ; " This arrangement secures to the profession the chief direction 
of its own concerns, of which they are supposed to be the best judges, at 
the same time that it places the institution in common with the other Col- 
leges of the State, under the superintending and paternal care of the Re- 
gents of the University, from whom its existence has been derived. 

*' Believing each profession to be the best guardian of its interests, I ac- 
knowledge that I also approved of this part of the plan proposed^ for I should 
€Ls readily expect tlie clergy to place their concerns at the disposal of physi- 
cians and lawyers, as that we should delegate those of the medical profession 
#9 any other body, ^c.'* 
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Before conclndiiig^ the obsenratioQS in trhicb we ha^e indiilgfed respecting^ 
the dSun of the coil^;e, we tfaiiik it due to ounelves to disclaim any party 
•pint whaterer in favonr d the Trastees, or against the professors. We 
have sided with the profession as such, and for its digoity we have contend- 
ed ; and it heooroes all those who are pnwainent guardians of its rights, to 
bewmre lest their personal vievrs interfere with their public duties. For 
ourselves we are devoted to the latter only, and we still hope to see the 
day when every member of the professi<m shall cherish an esprit du corpgy 
and an independence of mind and singleness of heart, which shall reflect 
dignity and elevation to the medical character f^Jfew- York* 



Rensseiaer School tn Troy^ J^ew^York, — ^The honorable Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, with a munificence and liberality seldom equaUed, has establish- 
ed and endowed a school at the north end of Troy, for the purpose of in« 
structing persons who may choose to devote themsdves to the appUcation 
of adence to the common purposes of life. The principal object is, to qualify 
teachers for instructing the sons and daughters of farmers and mechanics, 
by lectures or otherwise, in the application of experimental chenustry, 
philosophy, and natural history, to agriculture, domestic economy, and 
manui^tures. A suitable building has been provided, and funds furnished 
by the generous endower for the procuring the necessary apparatus, &c. 
The Rev. Samttel Blatchford, D. D. is appointed President, O. L. 
HoLLET, Esq., and Theodoric ''R. Beck, M. D. Ftce Presidents^ and 
Dr. Moses Hale, Treasurer, Amos Eaton, Esq. of Troy, is appointed 
Professor of Chemistry and J^atural Philosophy ^ SfC, and Lewis C. Beck, 
M. D. of Albany, Professor of Boiany^ Mineralogyy ZooU^^ and Lecturer 
tm the social duUes peculiar to farmers and m£chanics. From the noble 
ardor with which the present undertaking has been commenced, and the 
well known zeal and distinguished talents of the officers appointed to watch 
over and conduct its progress, we augur most favourably of its ultimate and 
complete success. Our best wishes attend its prosperity. 



Dr. John D. Gooman of Philadelphia, is preparing a splendid work on 
Natural History for the press. 

A work on Geology, by Dr. Van Rensselaer of this city, is also in a 
state of great forwardness. 

Dr. Dblafield of New-Tork, is preparing an edition of the excellent 
work of Travers on the eye, with notes, &c. 



One of the late numbers of the Boston Medical Intelligencer announces 
the prospectus of a new medical journal about to be published in this city, 
under the title o{ Analytic Roister. Whence did the editor obtain his in- 
formation ? If it be true, it has been most studiedly concealed from the 
profession here. " Shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it.'' 
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Inoculation vtith the venereal virw.— In conaefiieDoe of ttte opb^ovfro- 
mulgated by Dr. Jourdan of Paris, that the venereal disease is only a local 
affection, and that it has no influence on the constitation, (yid* Medical 
Repository, VoL IV.) three young stodents iiiocQlated themselves with 
syphilitic virus on the arm, and in the way practised in theyaridus and 
vaccinal diseases^ Horrid ulcers and swellings of the axiUa were pro- 
duced, which were treated with anti^dilogistic means, until recourse was' 
had to mercury. One of the individuals who persisted in the first mode of 
treatment, became at last so universally infected and injured, that despair- 
ing of his case, he resolved to put an end to his life by opening the crural 
artery, with a scalpel left in his instrument case.— Communicated by Dr. 
Devezit, physician to the King, to Dr. F. Pascalis, June 14th, 1834, Paris. 



J^edical commencement in the Umvermty of J^eW'York.'^At the annual 
commencement of the College of Physicians and Surgeons in the city of 
New-Tork, held on Tuesday the 12th of April, the degree of Doctor of Me- 
dicine was conferred on the following (fifty) gentlemen, to whom the Regents 
had granted said honour. A chai^ was delivered to the graduates by the 
President of the College, Wright Post, M. D. The exercises of the day 
were conunenced and closed with prayer by the venerable President of 
Columbia College, Rev. Dr. Hab&is. 

Maine. 

I. Benaiah Hanson, on Healdi. 

Vermont. 
2 William C. Hickock, on Hydrocephalus. 

Connecticut. 

3. Theodore L. Mason, on the Infantile Remittent Fever. 

New- York. 

4. Luke Barker, on Prolapsus Uteri. 

5. Oliver Bronson, A. B. on the Influence of Man^s Physical Structure 

on his character as an intelligent being and moral agent. 

6. James T. Cromwell, on the absorption of Foreign substances into 

the blood vessels. 
.7. Joseph W. Duval, A. B. on Rheumatism. 
8. Edwin Dey, on Indigestion. 
9* Edwin A. Ely, on Animal Heat. 
10. John C. Fanning on Dysentery. 

II. John I. Graves, on the Liver. 

12. Warmoldus S. Kuypers, on Dysentery. 

13. James Macdonald, on Phrenitis. 

14. Peter Parks, on Cynanche Trachealis. 

15. James H. Rogers, on Enteritis. 

16. Henry Rose, A. B. on the Effects of Ardent Spirits. 
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17. John I. Raton, on Inflammation. 

18. Marcni Sean, on the Liver. 

19. Jamas O. Smith, on Hydrodiorax. 

20. Ebenezer Storer, on Anearism. 

21. Jonius Thompson, A. B. on Hydrocephalus. 

22. Van Rensselaer Ten Broek, A. B. on Phthisis Pulmonalis. 

23. Philip Ten Eyck, on Scrofala. 

24. John Tiehout, Jan. A. M. on Phlegmasia Ddens. 

25. Philip Van Arsdale, on Opiam. 

26. Alexander F. Vache, on the Surgical Anatomy of the Groin. 

27. Field Ver Meule, on Feyer. 

28. Edvrin Wehb, on Retention of Urine. 

New-Jerset. 

29. John M. Comelison, A. B. on Hooping Cough* 

30. Cicero Hoot, on the Uterus. 

31. John R. Hunt, on Ferer. 

32. Isaac James, on Capsicum. 

33. Amos S. Miller, on Arthritis. 

PEpmSTLVANIA. 

34. Bernard McNeil, on Leucorrhsea. 

35. Archibald B. Simpson, on the Temperamentsr. 

Virginia. 

36. William H. Glascock, on Inflammation. 

North Carolina. 

37. Frederick J. Cutlar, A. B. on Mania. 

38. James B. Yellowley, on Menstruation. 

South Carolina. 

39. Trezevant de Graffenried, on Inflammation of the Liver. 

40. Edmund J. Felder, A. B. on Dropsy. 

41. Thomas W. Hutson, A. B. on Tetanus. 

42. John S. Palmer, A. B. on Phrenitis. 

43. Alexander Williams, A. B. on Dysentery. 

Georgia. 

44. Thomas B. Turner, on Hydrocephalus. 
45* James M. Williams, on Laryngitis. 

Alabama. 

46. Stith F. Jones, on Phrenitis. 

47. John A. Whetstone, on Trachitis. 

Louisianta. 

48. Jacobus Moranus, de peste Tropica. 

West Indies. 
^9. George W. Codwise, A. B. on the Absorbentef. 

Ireland. 
50. Richard Charles, on Rheumatism. 
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Profiiahle Hints to young Physicians in a letter from an 

old Practitioner. 

I HAVE the honour, Messrs. Editors, to have grown old in 
the practice of medicine, and as I am sensible that the time is 
not far distant when I must administer my last potion and 
pocket my last fee, I feel that I should be culpably negligent 
in allowing the knowledge and experience resulting from near- 
ly half a century's practice, to die with me. The loss of the 
advice which I am about to communicate, would, in my esti- 
mation, be little less important to the medical world than that 
of the Alexandrian library to the world at large, for it is, let 
me assure you, the condensed wisdom, the inspissated juice, 
the portable consomme^ of all that could be gleaned from the 
ancients, sponged from the moderns, or deduced from the co- 
pious records of my own experience. Had I had the good for- 
tune to have possessed this invaluable information when I first 
commenced business; instead of passing half a dozen years over 
my books and in charitable attendance on the poor, I should 
have stepped at once into a fashionable and lucrative prac- 
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tice ; and now, instead of possessing a mere competency, should 
have been rolling in wealth, honourably acquired either by gen- 
teel practice or matrimonial speculation. Pardon my gar- 
rulity, Messrs. Editors, and I will endeavour to come at once to 
the subject, and address myself to the young practitioner. 

After having procured a degree, either by flattering the pride 
and pimping to the vanity of the professors, or by way of indi- 
rect bribe in buying their catchpenny pamphlets, anniversary 
orations, nursery guides, he. at an exorbitant price, or by 
any other honourable method which may be in vogue at the 
institution where you are educated; place yourself in a pro- 
minent situation either in town or country, for these directions 
with slight modifications apply to both, erect a sign in glaring 
capitals, and then govern yourself by the following rules which 
may, par excellence^ be called golden rules. 

1. Assume an obsequiously polite air ; fix a perpetual. gracious 
smile upon your countenance ; talk familiarly of great men, 
whether you know them or not ; and let the world see that you 
are sensible of your own worth. 

2. When you go to church or to visit a friend, leave direc- 
tions to send for you in great haste : upon going out, make all 
the bustle you can, complain of the hardship of being inter- 
rupted in your devotions or your amusements. This will give 
a favourable idea of your importance and the extent of your 
practice. 

8. If your credit will enable you to procure a horse and 
carriage, drive furiously about the streets, talk of the expense 
of keeping a Carnage iu repair when it is constantly used, and 
the difficulty of having your horse fat when you are obliged 
by the pressure of business to drive him, poor fellow ! all day 
long. 

4. Never hesitate to proclaim your own skill and wonder- 
ful achievements. If you hear of a difficult case skilfully 
treated by one of your brethren, assume it as your own, after 
altering the names and dates ; the goodnatured world, being 
peculiarly predisposed to be gulled, Vvill swallow it all, and 
think you a second Hippocrates. 
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5. Speak of all your fellow-practitioners with a sneer, learn 
all their little private history, and if you find in it any thing 
disreputable, take care not to allow it to be forgotten. If an 
older physician than yourself is praised, hint that he is super- 
annuated ; if a younger, say he is inexperienced. 

6. If any rich man in your neighbourhood is sick, call upon 
some of his friends accidentally, express your wonder that he 
gets no better, detail half a dozen similar cases in your own 
practice, all of whom recovered in a week ; say the case ap- 
pears to you perfectly clear, and it is ten to one, if you manage 
adroitly, that you will be called in consultation, and then you 
can easily crowd the attending physician out and get his place. 

7. If the event should prove that you were mistaken both 
as to the nature and treatment of a disease, never acknowledge 
it, but enter into a long dissertation upon idiosyncracy, crasis, 
diathesis, metastasis, or any thing else which is totally unintel- 
ligible, throw all the blame upon these hard words; the patient's 
friends, rather than confess their ignorance, will pretend to be- 
lieve you ; and perhaps you will gain credit by the very means 
which should justly entitle you to be kicked into the gutter. 

8. If you are called upon for an opinion as to the~ result of 
a disease, lengthen out your face to an assinine degree of so- 
lemnity, and deliver with all the dignity of an oracle, the follow- 
ing decided opinion, ^' My dear madam, wherever there is sick- 
ness, there is danger.'' If they are not satisfied with these ca- 
balistic words, give them a long rigmarole speech, the pith 
of which is, that if the patient gets well, he will in human pro- 
bability recover; if not, you clearly foresee that be must in- 
fallibly die. 

9. Alarm the neighbourhood by knocking loudly at your 
own door late at night ; this will give those around yon an 
idea that you are oflen called in haste in important cases. 

10. Do something to make yourself conspicuous, and to 
bring your name before the public ; deliver a course of lec- 
tures on clam shells, castle building, butterflies' wings, phre- 
nology, or something equally important. You will thus get a 
reputation for science amongst those more ignorant than your- 
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self, and the ladies will unanimously decide that you are au 
extremely interesting young man. 

11. Get into a newspaper discussion upon yellow fever, in- 
terments, or something of the kind ; pay no regard to hones-, 
ty or fairness in treating your opponent, misrepresent his state- 
ments, and try to crush him by bold assertion. By this means 
you generally get the last word, and of course are considered 
the conqueror. 

12. Endeavour to connect yourself with some great man, so 
as to share in his further rise ; dangle about some great civil 
or political character, publish all letters received from him, and 
solicit more by humble sycophancy and toad-eating. If you 
can't do better, get hand and glove with some notorious singer 
or stage-player, join with him in all his daily indulgences and 
drunken nightly maraudings, and you may, perhaps, come in 
for a share of reflected lustre. 

13. Try to become the leading man in some society or aca- 
demy formed of small-beer literati, for the improvement of the 
Iroquois language, or the preservation of the Tungaloo dialect. 
It is of no consequence whether you Jluow any thing of the 
subject or not; those more ignorant than yourself will admire 
upon trust, while those, who see through all the humbuggery, 
will treat it with silent contempt. 

14. Above all, endeavour to marry an heiress, whether old 
or ugly, or silly, or both, or all combined, it matters not. (xet 
the money, and you can then look down upon your old friends 
who have helped you along in the world ; cut all your former 
acquaintances, and if you do not meet with the sneers and con- 
tempt of honest men, may reign lord of the ascendant. 

Thus, you see, Messrs. Editors, that I have done all in my 
power to recommend those cardinal virtues — ignorance, impu- 
dence, and duplicity ; and make no doubt that if you your- 
selves will study them as diligently as some of your brethren, 
you will meet with equally flattering success. 

Yours sincerely, 

AN OLD PRACTITIONER. 
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Further Remarks on the supposed contagiousness of the Yellow 
Fever, which occurred at Ascension Island in 1823. 

In the third number of this Journal, we published some ob- 
servations tending to disprove the agency of contagion in the 
origin and spread of the yellow fever of Ascension Island, er- 
roneously attributed to it by Mr. Thompson in his account of 
the disease. Our arguments, it will be recollected, were en- 
tirely drawn from the statement of Mr. T. himself, and render- 
ed it sufficiently evident to any unprejudiced mind, that the 
origin of the disease was to be trace.d to causes existing on 
board the ship, butindependant of contagion. Trusting entire- 
ly to this gentleman's account, we expressly waived the use of 
any argument which might have reasonably enough been de- 
duced from the probably simultaneous origin of the fever in the 
island, and the arrival, or rather, the prolonged stay of the 
Bann. Since the appearance of Mr Thompson's statement. 
Dr. Wm. Burnett has published an official report of this fever, 
by which it appears, contrary to the assertion of Mr. Thomp- 
son, that the island of Ascension is subject to the' visitation of 
fever, exactly similar to that which prevailed on board the 
Bann, and moreover that the time of her arrival was in the 
identical season of epidemic disease. In addition therefore to 
the arguments drawn from the very facts adduced in favour of 
contagion, we derive a still stronger one from another impor- 
tant fact, denied indeed by the Surgeon, but insisted on by Dr. 
Burnett, a physician, whose higher claims to our credit and re- 
spect will not admit of question. It is not our intention, how- 
ever, in the present place, to add to the remarks formerly made 
on this subject, but to introduce to the notice of our readers 
the following interesting extract from that very able, indepen- 
dent, and sound periodical, the Westminster Review, which 
seems to entertain and promulgate no less correct andenlighten- 
ed opinions and facts on medicine, than on the other great and 
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important subjects to which it is, with so much fearlessness and 
zeal, devoted. It must, however, be observed that the writer 
does not seem aware, that the cause of the fever may exist on 
shipboard, and thus be transferred to different places, being as 
It were a moveable focus of disease, and acting in the same man- 
ner as a moving bog or swamp might be supposed to do. The 
argument, considered in either point of view, makes equally 
contagion. 

We recommend the whole article, from which the following 
extract is made, to the attention of our readers, and likewise 
one on the same subject in the number immediately preceding.^ 
Tbey will be found uncommonly able, and of a totally differ- 
ent character from a review which appeared in the 19th num- 
ber of Johnson's Medico-Chirurgical Review (for January 
last) on the same subject ; of which the writer reminded us much 
of certain easy accommodating spirits in New-Tork, who, to 
gain their ends, differ from nobody and agree with every bo- 
dy on the most important subject, being "all things to all 
men.'* 

<^e hoped we should have been sared the trouble of g;oiiig o^er the (acts 
alleged to proFO the contagious nature of the Yellow Fever, That disease 
has lately been so strictly investigated, and so great a proportion of those 
who have had an opportunity of observing it, have been satisfied that it is 
not contagious (and we refer for proof of this to Dr. O^Halloran^s interest* 
ing work,) that most professional men are now ashamed to avow themselves 
the advocates of a prejudice which is nearly obsolete. There are circufn- 
stances of recent occurrence, however, which appear to have revived the 
expiring faith of some devout believers in the common doctrine; and to 
these it may be proper to advert, especially as it will afibrd a specimen of 
the kind of evidence which satisfies the minds of these persons, and which 
they represent as irresistible. 

*< In 1823, the yellow fever prevailed at Sierra Leone, in the Bann sloop 
of war, and at the Island of Ascension. In all these places the disease is sup- 
posed to have had a common origin, and Sir Gilbert Biane believes, and 
has endeavoured to prove, that it arose on board a merchant timber vessel 
called the Caroline, and was propagated thence by contagion. The facts 
are as follow. The Caroline arrived at Sierra Leone, from Europe, with a 
crew perfectly healthy ; she landed her cargo at Tomboo Island : duriug 
this time, which was considerable, she lay in a low, swampy situation, sur- 
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rounded with mangroves ; in about a month afler she had been on this sta- 
tion, her crew became sickly ; but it was not until three mofUhs after her 
arrival on the coast, that any of her men became decidedly affected with 
yellow fever. Almost simultaneously with, yet somewhat previously to, 
her sending to the hospital on shore the first man affected with this disease, 
it had appeared in the colony. ** At this time, says Dr. Barry, the physi- 
cian of the hospital, the fever had begun its ravages on shore ;'' and conse- 
quently, as this gentleman observes, the disease could not possibly have 
been communicated to the colony by the Caroline. While the crew of the 
Caroline were in a sickly state, she was visited by the master of the Bann, 
by the master of the Snapper, and by the carpenter and carpenter^ mate, 
of the Owen Glendower frigate; these persons remained on board several 
hours ; one of the officers, namely the master of the Bann, was afterwards 
taken ill of fever, and he continued ill two days ; in the mean time, the 
crew of the Caroline had constant communication with the boats^ crews of 
the different men of war, at tl;ie watering place, without communicating the 
disease to a single indivi<lual. She sailed for England on the 5th \>f May ; 
she arrived there on the 29th of June ; during her passage, all her invalids 
recovered, and not one of her passengers, of whom there were several, be- 
came affected with disease. From this narrative, it is plain, that this ves- 
sel could have had no influence in communicating yellow fever, either to 
the shore, or to the vessels near it. 

*' The Bann sailed from Sierra Leone, on the 27th of March ; four days af- 
terwards three of her men became affected with fever ; in three days more, 
four others were added to the list, and from this period the disease spread 
amongst the crew very rapidly, and proved extremely fatal. She reached 
the island of Ascension on the 25th of April ; her sick, forty-five in num- 
ber, were immediately landed ^ tents were pitched at the distance of five 
hundred yards from the garrison, and all intercourse was interdicted. At 
this period the garrison was in good health ; two days after the sick bad 
been landed, one case of fever occurred in the garrison ; twenty days af- 
terwards, another person belonging to the garrison was taken ill, and sub- 
sequently the disease attacked twenty-eight persons. While the Bann was 
at Ascension, the Driver sloop of war arrived from Sierra Leone with her 
crew in perfect health ; two clerks were sent from her on board the Bann ; 
they were both taken ill ; two other officers visited the Bann, neither of 
whom became affected. The Bann sailed from Ascension on the' 2d of 
June ; she arrived at Bahia on the coast of Brazil on the 10th of the same 
month ; among other vessels she found there the' Tartar frigate ; a boat 
from the frigate came alongfside her during a lieavy rcdn ; the boat's crew 
sheltered themselves on board ; in a few days afterwards some of this crew 
were attacked with fever. 

'^ Such are the facts, and so clearly do they^ prove, in the opinion of Sir 
Gilbert Biane, that yellow fever is a contagious disease, that he conceives 
he has settled the controversy by the statement of them ; and a writer in 
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the Medico-Cbirurgical Review for Jaoiiaiy last says — " We thiok that £ew 
men, not completely blinded by prejudice, or wedded to some favoarite 
doctrine wiU reject, or doubt the eridence whicb has been brought forward 
respecting^ the contagious character which this ferer evinced in the Bann, 
both at Ascension and Bahia. If this evidence be qmHUmedj UUin wdn to 
lookjor/urther testimony in human affairs.^ 

^*Now, in reference to the fever of Sierra Leone, it is sufficient to observe, 
that it was the usual fever of the climate, and the usual epidemic season. 
In reference to the fever on board the Bann, it is obvious, that the crew 
were exposed to the same epidemic constitution of the air as the people on 
shore ; and the surgeon of the vessel states, that they were, moreover, sub- 
jected to severe labour in re-fitting the Bann, and the San Raphael, a Spa- 
nish schooner, which the Bann had captured, and to great exposure to the 
heat of the sun, while they at the same time indulged in ** irregularities. '^ 
The continuance of the disease after the vessel left Sierra Leone is attribut- 
ed by the same gentleman ^' to vicissitudes of the weather,^ which he states 
were great, and observes in this Report, that *' the men were generally to- 
fcen ill in the nighty when exposed to chills on their lOfUch,^ It appears, also, 
that relapses were so frequent (events which we have shown to be of most 
rare occurrence in a contagious disease) that out of the number seized by 
the malady, twenty-two had two attacks, two had three attacks, and one had 
four attacks. With reference to the alleged conununication of the disease 
from the Bann to the Island of Ascension, it appears certain from the facts 
adduced by Dr. Burnett, that this island is subject to the visitation of fever 
** exactly similar" to that which prevailed on board the Bann ; it is proba- 
ble, that its epidemic season is precisely that at which the events of which 
we are treating took place ; it will be observed, that the first case of fever 
in the garrison occurred two days after the landing of the sick, whicb is too 
short a period for the operation of contagion : while the next case did not 
happen until twenty days after, which is too long a period for the contagion 
to have remained quiescent, if, as is affirmed, notwithstanding '* nominal 
restrictions," the communication between the garrison and the sick, was in 
point of fact, immediate and direct. The disease, it appears, prevailed at 
the springs, that is, at the lower posts on the island, which is precisely the 
situation in which epidemics always prevail ; while at the higher post, name- 
ly, that at the Green IVfountain, 2,500 feet above the level of the sea, there 
was not a single individual attacked^ although the communication between the 
persons at this post^ and those at the others^ was kept open for eighteen days, 
and oneqflhesoldiers stationed at U^had actually been on board the Bann,and 
remained there some time. With reference to the alleged communication 
of the disease from the Bann to the Tartar frigate, ar Bahia, we suppose no 
one will expect us to reply to an argument, in favour of the doctrine of con- 
tagion, founded upon the circumstance, that part of a boat's crew, who had 
taken shelter in a vessel during a heavy rain became some days afterwards 
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affected with fever ; and with refereDce to all these events, we fear the 
reader will scarcely forgive us for detaining him with things so frivolous, 
although in a Medical Journal, published not three months ago, it is affirm- 
ed, that they establish the contagious nature of yellow fever in so clear a 
manner, that if this opinion be *' henceforth questioned, it is in vain to look 
for further testimony in human affairs.^ 

We cannot deny our readers the satisfaction of the follow- 
ing expos^ of the evidence occasionally brought forward by 
contagionists. The Reviewer is speaking of Sir A. B. Faulk- 
ner's (M. D.) proofs in favour of the contagion of the plague. 

*' The result of his labour he details in the following order : — " I propose 
to comprise Uie arguments and facts collected during my services in Mal- 
ta, in support of the contagious property of the plague, under the following 
divisions : 1. The extension of the disease to Valetta from the infected ves- 
sel, San Nicolo. 2. Its extension to the individuals who were infected by 
conomunicating with the first case in Valetta, and to the Augustin Convent. 
3. And its extension to certain of the Casals, and to the island of Gozo.^' 
The propositions, then, are, that the plague extended by direct communi- 
cation from the San Nicolo to the city of Valetta ; that the person first af- 
fected in Valetta communicaited the disease to other individuals ; and that 
thus extending through the city, it was conminnioated to the Casals or vil- 
lages in its neighbourhood. The whole argument depends, it is obvious, 
upon the clearness with which it is made out, that the first infected person 
in Valetta had communicated with the infected vessel : the evidence to es- 
tablish this fiaict must, to use our author^ own term, be ^* direct," because 
upon that fiact every other rests ; it is the first link upon which every other 
that composes the chain hangs. What then must be the astonishment of 
every one, to read in immediate succession to the propositions just quoted, 
the following words : — *' The evidence will in each of these instances of 
communication be made out by direct proofr, electing in thefirat^ which, 
for want of facts derived from satisfactory authority to establish fully an ac- 
tual communication between the San Nicolo and the city, Ac." In the out- 
set, then, he admits that he is destitute precisely of that very evidence 
which, according to his own showing, is essential to his argument. << The 
evidence of communication will be made out by direct proofs excepting in 
the first instance :" but the first instance is precisely that in which it is es- 
sential to make out the fact of conununication by the most clear and irre- 
sistible evidence : yet he admits, in so many terms, that there is *< a want 
of facts derived from satisfactory authority to establish fully an actual com- 
munication between the San Nicolo and the city." His argument is, that 
the plague is contagious, because the disease was conveyed by direct oom- 
rounication from the San Nicolo to the city of Valetta : that the San Nico- 
lo was theybfu H origo malorumi and that there was direct communicatijOiB 
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between this vessel and the city ; yet he himself states that there is no di- 
rect evidence of this communication : that there is a want of facts to esta- 
blish any commonication whatever. By this single admission he has him- 
self proved that his whole argument is baseless, and his entire evidence nu- 
gatory." 



REVIEW. 



Jin Address delivered March 8thj 1825, tn the hall of ike Me- 
dical Faculty of Jefferson College, located in PhUadd-- 
phia. By B. Rush Rhees, M. D. Professor of Materia 
Medica of Jefferson College. 8vo. pp. 30. 

In 1802, the legislature of Pennsylvania chartered JelSerson 
College, which had been founded in that state in Canonsburg, 
in the county of Washington. The college has since that time 
flourished to a very flattering degree, and in June last the 
Trustees determined, for the first time, to avail themselves of a 
right which had been granted them of conferring medical de- 
grees. A faculty a[ medicine was accordingly constituted, 
and Philadelphia chosen to be the seat of instruction. The 

following gentlemen compose the faculty : 
John £berle, M. D. 

Professor of the Theory and Practice4>f Medicine, 
George M'Clbllahd, M. D. 

Professor of Surgery. 
Jacob Green A. M. 

Professor of Chemistry > 

B. KUSH RSEEB, M. D. 

Professor of Materia Medica, 
F. S. Beattie, M. D. 

Professor of the Institutes of Medicine ondMidwifery. 
Nathan R. Smith, M. D. 

Professor of Anatomy and Physiolos^j, 

A spacious building has been procured, 100 feet in depth 
and 30 in breadth, situated in an eligible part of the city, and 
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containing apartments for the accommodation of a large num- 
ber of students 5 also, a laboratory and suitable rooms for dis- 
section. Provision has also been made to receive, in the col- 
'^gC) poor patients requiring medical or surgical aid, for the 
practical instruction of pupils. The lectures are to commence 
the ensuing winter ; the fees are to be ^ 15 to each professor, 
and the fee for graduation is also ^15. Ten students, proper- 
ly recommended, will be admitted to the lectures gratuitously. 
JVo matriculation fee is required. 

The College was opened on the 8th March last, when after 
an appropriate prayer. Dr. Rhees delivered the present ad- 
dress. It is neatly written ; and if it does not altogether answer 
the expectations of it which might have been formed, consid- 
ering the momentous importance of the occasion, it contains 
many highly judicious remarks, and breathes throughout a 
lofty tone of professional dignity, and a deep sense of the nu- 
merous and important responsibilities devolving upon the in- 
structors of the healing art. 

The following extract is a quotation made by our author, 
containing a sketch of Rush, which deserves careful peinisal. 

*^ I once Imew a Physician,^ says a writer, (whose name alone would g^ve 
weig^ht and force to any eulogy, on whomsoever pronounced, and of whom 
the present subject was therefore well worthy,) '* I once knew a Physician; 
he honoured me with his confidential friendship ; he was a Physician of the 
very first eminence, and was, I do believe, in his profession as actiFe and 
as occupied as any man that ever filled it But he did not always think that 
he had done enough, when he had prescribed the best remedies for the 
body. He was, whenever it was requested, or when he judged it to be 
proper, though not requested, the spiritual physician, tlie counsellor, the 
sympathizing, anxious friend of distressed souls. Some times he called the 
clergy to his aid. Never shall I forget a time when I found him by the side 
of the bed of death, and when speaking to me apart, but with emotions that 
were near breaking the whisper in which he spoke, he said, '^ My patient 
must inevitably die in a few hours, and you must converse and pray witii 
him, as a dying man.^ ' This physician was characteristically the friend of 
the poor, and they regarded him as such. A moderate charge of his gra- 
tuitous practice among the poor would have amounted to a very handsome 
fortune. He was the institutor and promoter of charities of every descrip- 
tion ; more, I think it probable, than any other man of the time in which he 
lived. He used his influence and instructions with his medical pupils>who 
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were rwy m u n er cw i , to form theni to benemleDce end goodneat like hia 
oim ; end be befriended and petroniied men j of tbem, in after life. From 
tbe olei|7 of all de n u miua tions, and fhxn leveral otber descriptiom of pefr 
■ona of ibmII inoome, be woold never veceiTe a fee. He bazarded bis life, 
witbovt feHerini^, when peitilence in ita moat terrific form multiplied ita 
deed aimnid bim. He profeaaed religion ; and be did every tbing in Ua 
poirer to promote ita intereata and ita influence. He founded the fiiat Af- 
rican cbnrcby and be drafted tbe firat oonatitotion of a Bible Society, in tbe 
United Statea. In a word, be tbrew tbe whole weight of hia character, and 
often the whole eflect of hia peraonal ezertiona, into achemea and enter- 
priaea, for tbe promotion of humanity, of charity, of learning, and of reli^ 
ffieo« The bleaahige of dMmaaBda came upon hia bead, while be lived, and 
aaoended with him to hia great reward when be died: while the regreta and 
lamentationa of otber thonaanda, attended hia mortal part to tbe grave. Toa 
need not betold the name of thia great and good man. It ia hia beat eulo- 
gy, that yoQ know bim at once, by hia character and hia works, andhave al- 
ready named him to yonraelvea.*' 

The following remark bj Dr. Rhees, must have been keen- 
ly felt in a certain quarter, in which interest has been most 
shamefaDy allowed to smother every feeling of gratitude and 
national pride, for who is not aware that the name otRush is 
scarcely whispered in those halls, which would never have been 
crowded to their boasted extent, but for the charms of his elo- 
quence and the splendour and richness of his intellect f 

*^ If any apology be necessary for introducing this well merited eulogy of 
the great Amsrican Hippocrates into this address, we refer for it to the 
feet, that the value of the services he rendered to our profession, aa well as 
to the community in general, has not always been duly appreciated by those 
who have rei^^ the richest benefits from them. Let ut not cease to ho- 
nour his memory, but by keeping his bright example ever before us, let us 
endeavour to approximate towards that usefulness for which he was so emi- 
nently distinguished." 

We have only room.for one more extract. 

<< Tou will perceive from our printed circular, and from a comparison of 
its details with those, regulating somp of our sister institotions, that the pay- 
ment of our fees is not the most important requisition made on candidates 
for graduation. 

**It will be seen that we have increased your facilities for acquiring know- 
ledge, and lessened the obstacles that are too often thrown across the path 
of industrious and enterprising men, by the narrowness of their means. 
Think not, however, that in doing this, we have been infiuenced by a wish 
to iQcrease the facilities of attaining to the honours of a medical degree. 
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You must be fitted in M points to receive them, or our hands will ^lever 
reach them out to you ; though you may hare listened to course after course 
of our public lectures, and complied with our pecuniary demands even to 
the last item. Let no fears be therefore entertained on this point, by our 
professional brethren. To them we owe the solemn pledgee, that we will 
not be instrumental in associating with them, individuals, who will bring 
reproach on their calling. And what evil can arise from our enterprise, to 
those who are already fellow-practitioners with us, if such be our caution, 
and such the principles by which we purpose to be governed in its execu- 
tion ? What objection can be urged against it ? 

** The novdty of a connexion between a Faculty of Medicine and an in- 
stitution remote from it, will be found, on an impartial examination, to 
heighten its interest What can be more gratifying to those who feel that 
they are fellow-citizens of the same g^reat State, enjoying the same privi* 
leges, and participating in the same honours, than the formation of a union, 
by which its eastern and western sections may be more deeply interested 
in each otheH^ welfare ? What to the liberal minded can be more pleas- 
ing than to witness a free interchange of kind offices between all who are 
united under the same laws, however remote they may be from each other ? 
We can indeed discover in the institution of an eastern department of a 
western college, the commencement of a new and important era in our pro* 
fessional annals. No longer will our western brethren be separated from 
us. They will feel that they have the rights of citizens, in common with 
ourselves, and they will feel, therefore, that it is their interest as well as 
ours, to send down to our plains the fruits they may gather among their 
mountains. We shall thus travel on hand in hand, in the great work of 
professional improvement, until finally one spirit will guide us all— one 
code of ethics govern us— one gprand professional confederacy be formed, 
of which we shall all feel that we are deeply interested members. 

" Can it be objected against our undertaking, that the existence of two 
similar institutions in the same city will awaken discord in the ranks of our 
profession? Let those who imagine that this will be the case, consider 
whether they are not doing injustice to the character of their profession, by 
the bare supposition that its members cannot perform their duty without 
strife— that when their hands are stretched forth, they must, of necessity, 
strike at the peace of each other. We repel from ourselves the charge con- 
veyed in the thought. We are not hostile to the interests of our fellows. 
On the contrary, we feel that our interests are identified with theirs, whe- 
ther they dwell among us, or elsewhere. We wiU not invade the harmony 
of our profession, nor assail our neighbours ; for we know that in no condi- 
tion is dishonour more surely the result of an attempt to establish reputa- 
tion and fortune on the ruins of another's fame, than in that in which our 
profession has placed us. To all our brethren we therefore most cheerful- 
ly extend the hand of fellowship, trusting that as we feel towards them, 
they will also ever feel towards us, and that no ungenerous hostilitv on 
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their part wiU ever compel us to assume a similar attitude, and to stand 
forth, as we shall with manly boldness, in our own defenoe. Such are our 
rkiwn as they respect our profisssional brethren, and students of medicine.^ 

We hope that our readers will pay particu][jar atteDtion to 
these extracts, as many of the remarks contained in them are 
peculiarly applicable to the condition of things in our own 
city. 

Not the least advantage oflfered by the new college m Phi- 
ladelphia, is the reduced price of tuition. The reduction is 
not, however, as great as it should be. To us it has always 
appeared that the prices exacted for medical instruction in our 
large cities, are altogether exorbitant, and disproportioned to 
the labour bestowed on the part of professors. In this city 
they have been somewhat reduced by the wholesome interfe- 
renee of the Medical Society ; they are still, however, higher 
than sound policy or justice requires. In the old college at 
Philadelphia, they still remain at their old rate, and what is 
not, perhaps, generally known, put into each Professor's pock- 
et an annual income of nearly ten thousand dollars! Now is 
there any one who will contend that this is not an overcharge 
on the public, or that there is any equivalent labour or value 
given in return for such a monstrous remuneration. It is well 
known that after a Professor has once prepared his course 
of lectures, his labour pretty much ceases, and that he has 
only to devote one hour per diem during four months of the 
year, to repeating the same annual course. 

We do not mean to say, that teachers should not be paid, and 
that liberally too. The responsibilities they assume,the rank,and 
character, and influence, which they should possess in society, 
and the necessary expenses incurred by their situation in the pur- 
chase of books, &c.; all require that they should not only be plac- 
ed above want, but receive a generous and honourable emolu- 
ment. To the extent to which this has been carried, we are, 
however, altogether opposed, and we are moreover honestly 
persuaded that it is to this cause, principally, that the spirit of 
monopoly and exclusive favouritism so pertinaciously adhered 
to by our city Professors, altogether owes its birth and exis- 
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tence. Reduce their pay, and you will no longer see that self- 
ish policy pursued which has disgraced our own and other 
medical institutions. For this reason alone, if no other con- 
spired to give it force, we should rejoice in the establishment 
of the present institution in Philadelphia, and, we are free to 
say it, of a similar one in our own city. We do, indeed, enter- 
tain the hope that the enlightened legislature of our state would 
not be backward in affording a charter to an institution, that 
based upon the general support of the profession in the State, 
and having their interests chiefly in view, would speedily me'et 
with de<ffled encouragement, and give a new and exalted 
character to medical education in the State of New- York. 
Private individuals alone can do nothing; they may oppose 
existing abuses, and refuse their countenance to corrupt insti- 
tutions. But wrangling for ever is an invidious task, and un- 
becoming a dignified profession. The only effectual means 
of producing, a beneficial change, is to effect a radical reform 
in the institution already existing; and if this cannot be done, 
and the case does, from late circumstances, seem hopeless, to 
erect an honourable rival institution, in which the profession 
may be fairly represented, both as regards its interests, and 
what is dearer, its fair fame. The time has gone by, we trust, 
when talents and learning are to be decreed hereditary, or in 
the gift of a select few. Competition is at work, and all it de- 
mands is a fair field of exertion. Shall this be fenced against 
it in a country like ours ? Impossible ! It is only necessary 
that the public be put in possession of the true history of the 
Medical College in this city, to convince them of the necessi- 
ty there exists of endowing an institution which may do justice 
to their interests and answer their expectations. We call more 
especially upon the medical profession in this city, to pay at- 
tention to this important subject. 
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To theEdiUn of the CkromeU. 

Thc recent occurrence ot-wcwenl cues of homicide in tUi 
vicinity, under circnmstancet loniewhat peculiar and ex- 
tmordinaiyy will doubtless subject the acquirememl in legal 
medicine, of many of our professional men, to the scrutiny and 
critical acumen of men versed in the law, and accustomed to 
dose and strict investigation cf £scts and opiniops* Tins ex* 
amiaation most be antkipaled with no ordinary sensations of 
interest, no less by tbe individuals immediately concerned, than 
by the whole body of the medical profession ; for it is diistest, 
which has long been the stumbling-block of the medical cha- 
racter, and has unquestionably cast more odium upon the 
candour, the honour, and impartial honesty of tbe profession, 
than the satirical caricatures of every writer firom Moliere down 
to the pettiest scribbler of the last newsps^pers• Even the con- 
tradictory and antipodal theories and opinions, which have so 
long agitated the world, have occasioned less disrepute and £s- 
credit, than the counter-evidence of medical witnesses in the 
courts of justice* It is a notorious, we had almost said infa- 
mous fact, of which to be convinced, it is only necessary to ex- 
amine our reports of decisions, or works on medical jurispru- 
dence, that no case, however clear, or almost self-evident has 
occurred, in which medical testimony has been employed, which 
has not givenrise to statements of (acts and opinions in their very 
nature so contradictory and inconsist^at as to stagger the minds 
of almost any court or anv jury. Much has been said and writ- 
ten ubout tkt glorious umceriainty of the law; but let the re- 
iu\rts of SOUK' of the trials which have taken place be perused, 
m\i iWv will afford abundant specimens of the Protean cha- 
rtu^ti^r of in«Hiical eviilence. 
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This circumstance of the disagreement of professional wit- 
nesses, is to be explained on principles at once obvious. The §e« 
culiar delicacy of the circumstances of an individual called upon 
before a crowd of critics, whose whole strength is exerted to 
catch even the slightest inconsistency, renders his situation one 
of an embarrassing nature. If he boldly and confidently ex- 
presses an opinion, he is sure of being confronted by every ar- 
gument which the ingenuity of men, whose business and habits 
give them the power of testing every opinion, both by the force 
of argument and ridicule, can produce. And what subject isthere 
in medical jurisprudence, or, we might say, in any other branch 
of medical science, which cannot alSbrd an extensive field for ar- 
gument and evidttice on both sides f That man, indeed, must 
be thoroughly acquainted with his subject, who can hope to 
escape being puzzled in answering every interrogation of the 
shrewd and acute counsellor. 

Another circumstance, which often renders the testimony of 
medical men so liable to be overthrown by the crafty skill of 
the gentlemen of the long robe, is the boldness and self-con- 
fidence with which some witnesses so often express themsielves 
on subjects to which they have paid no particular attention. 
Many of the points which come to be matters of legal inquiry, 
seem, to one who i^ not well read in forensic medicine, but who 
judges from the impressions of the moment, to be sufficiently 
self-evident to warrant the expressions of opinions which sub- 
sequent experience, when he feels the heavy lashes of ridicule, 
teaches him can be opposed by more than equal contradicto- 
ry amount of evidence. 

The imprudence and openness with which the medical wit- 
ness, unacquainted with the habits of courts of justice, so of- 
ten expresses opinions formed suddenly and without reflection, 
little resembles the wary cautiousness with which the intelli- 
gent lawyer overturns them, with opinions less firmly founded. 

What man of the profession is there, who does not remem- 
ber, and who does not blush with shame for the credit of his 
calling, when he recalls some of the circumstances attending a 
trial for homicide, by poisoning, the last winter ? The pecn- 

VoL. I. 47 
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liarly aggravated circumstances of the offence, will be easily 
recollected. The case was one of that kind in which one might 
have supposed that no contrariety of evidence or opinion could 
have existed. The important and tumhig point upon which 
the medical evidence seemed required, was the symptoms 
which the presence of arsenic in the human stomach produces. 
It^was a point which every writer on medical jurisprudence, on 
medicine, and even chemistry, yields a plain and correspon- 
dent evidence ; it forms one of those well described conse- 
quences, which are expressed in characters so plain, so intelligi- 
ble,and so incapable of being misunderstood, ^^that he that runs 
may read ;" and we had almost finished in the expressive lan- 
guage of scripture, "that even a fool need not err." Yet will it 
be believed, that in the present state of the science of legal me- 
dicine, when professorships for its instruction are established 
in almost every school of medicine, from the school of the 
commercial emporium, unequalled, as we learn from one of 
its instructors, by those of Edinburgh or London, to the veriest 
^'unimportant country medical institution ;" when every journal 
is reiterating the praises of some of our writers on forensic 
medicine ; will it be believed that a medical witness on the 
stand in the trial alluded to, gravely asserted upon oath, amidst 
a crowded bar of sneering counsellors, a court room filled with 
contemptuous spectators, and a jury whose faces were marked 
in the plainest outlines of astonishment, that the effects of ima- 
gination might have produced those symptoms which it ap- 
peared by subsequent evidence, were caused by taking a con- 
siderable quantity of the white oxide of arsenic! 

No one is unacquainted with the apparent effects which are 
produced by this wonder-working power in diseases ; but it 
would require a truly astonishing power odmaginaiion indeed, 
and extent of credulity, to believe that the symptoms of poi- 
soning by arsenic as detailed in the case of the ' People vs. 
Reed,' were the effects of imagination ! 

But the astonishment of the reader cannot but be increased 
when he learns that this wonderful power of imagination was 
exhibited in an individual, who not onlv was as unconscious of 
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what was the occasion of die violence ofhis symptoins,but as to- 
tally ignorant of the symptoms of arsenical poisoning, as even 
the medical gentleman proved himself to be. The remainder of 
those individuals who were thus affected by ^'imagination's fairy 
power/' were children and infants ! Their imaginative knobs, 
to speak after the manner of Spurzheim, must have been won- 
derfully developed ; and would surely form as precious an ad- 
dition to the cabinet of the phrenologist, as the skull of the im- 
mortal Cadwallader whose lumps and bumps, protuberances 
and exuberances, are so ingeniously recorded in '^ Nightmare 
Abbey." 

In a still more recent instance, I have witnessed with regret 
a surgeon of no ordinary experience, and of deservedly great 
reputation, rest satisfied with an autopsical examination, at the 
best, very imperfect and unsatisfactory. It was a case of death 
supposed to be caused by a blow upon the stomach ; I say 
supposed^ because although it is highly probable that such was 
indeed the case, yet from the very nature of the case, an 
opinion on this point could be no other than a presumptive 
one, until it was most clearly and satisfactorily ascertained that 
no other cause did induce death : that such other causes exist, 
and might have possibly operated in the case alluded to, no 
one acquainted with medical jurisprudence would for a mo-» 
raent deny. Thus the occurrence of apoplexy might have 
been simultaneous with the blow given, and hence the proprie- 
ty of examining the important organ which is the subject of 
this affection, viz. the brain ; secondly^ occasionally extreme 
fright has produced death ; and thirdly^ the disease known by 
the name of asphyxia idio-paihica^ might also have been the 
immediate cause of extinction of life. 
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Dr. AlUtmU PtOkohgy ofSerqfithus Distate. 

'' 1. The differences in the symptoms and progress of inflammation, when 
icroAiloas and when healtfaj, appear manifestly to indicate in the former 
ene a languid state of the circulation, particuUirly in the capillary vessels 
of the diseased part 

**£• The hereditary disposition to scrofula is chiefly transmitted from pa- 
rents, and is most observed in children, who show evident marks of consti- 
tutional debility in other respects. 

^' 3. There is no state of the body, as every practitioner knows, in which 
acvofukNis actioii is so easily excited, as the state of great and often p^ma- 
BiOt debility, which remains after severe febrile disease, continued fever, 
small-pox» measles, scarlatina, or which follows the loQg-continued use of 
mercury, or accompanies amenorrhoea. 

** 4. The season at which scrofulous diseases have been observed to pre- 
vail most in this climate, is not that when cold weather has recently set in, 
and is most productive of disease in general, but the end of Winter and the 
Spring ; and they are then chiefly observed in those young persons who 
have manifestly lost streng^ during the continuance of the cold weather. 
The gradual diminuticm of strength in weakly persons during cold weather 
is naturally to be expected, (conformably with what we know of the agency 
of cold on the healthy body, and with other physiological principles,) from 
the habitual chilling of the surface, and more particularly from the little ex- 
ercise taken by these persons in such weather. It is commonly stated, 
likewise, that scrofulous diseases are not so prevalent in the coldest climates 
as in milder, but moister climates, such as that of Britain, where the tem- 
perature, during most of the winter and spring, is from 32° to 45**, and the 
air usually moist; and it is perhaps to be expected, that such weather will 
be more weakening and depressing to the constitutions of young persons 
than colder, but dry and frosty weather ; because it will restrain them more 
fh>m taking exercise, and will allow of less evaporation from the surface 
during any exercise that is taken. The observations made en this head, 
hoitever, do not seem to me so decisive as they have been thought ; because 
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due allowance has not been made for the circumstance oftlie more northern 
countries which have been compared with Britain in this respect, being 
more thinly peopled, and a much smaller proportion of their population be- 
in^ the inhabitants of large towns. 

" 5. The most leading fact in regard to the connexion of the scrofulous 
tendency with debilitating Causes, (and one which is of itsdf sufficient for 
the more important practical application that can be made of knowledge on 
this subject,) is the much greater frequency of scrofulous dise^kses in the 
inhabitants of gpreat towns, than in the agricultural population of any cli^ 
mate." — AnderaovCe Quar. Journal. 

Dr. Belcher*8 Case of enlarged Tonsils. — " Catherine Collins, aged 10, 
presented herself to me in the month of June last, with considerable en- 
largement of both tonsils, by which deglutition and articulation appeared 
much impeded, her countenance expressive of much anxiety and distress, 
respiration affected ; she appeared emaciated ; for some time back she had 
been unable to swallow any thing but fluids, and has been fed on broths. 
On particular inquiry into her case, I ascertained that about two years 
back the had had simple cynanche tonsillaris, which was then neglected, 
and has since gradually verged into the chronic state, slowly increasing un- 
til I saw her. Nothing decisively had been done for her. On examination, 
I found the tumours of a pyrifbrm shape, terminating in apices, the bases 
apparently involving the substance of the tonsils themselves, occupying 
nearly the entire space of the half arches of the velum pendulum palati ; 
the uvula hanging undisturbed in the centre ; between them a fissure ap- 
peared, capable of admitting a crow-quill into the pharynx. Their sur&CQ 
appeared covered with venous ramifications turgid with blood ; texture firm 
and ccHnpressible in some parts, indurated in others. 

*' 1 determined to try local treatment previous to the proposal of extirpa- 
tion, as the patient^s sufferings were such as loudly to call for decisive 
interference. I immediately made several deep incisions into their sub- 
stance, conceiving that the local hemorrhage would materially contribute 
to their reduction ; purgatives of the saline class were liberally exhibited, 
and extensive irritation of the cutis produced by frictions of theung.antim, 
tart, below the angles of the jaws, and corresponding as near as possible to 
the internal tumours. The pil. hyd. submuriat. c. was afterwards prescrib- 
ed as an alterative. This method of treatment was repeated and assiduous- 
ly persevered in for three months, and it was satisfactory to observe that the 
tumours were gradually reduced, to the g^eat comfort of the patient, and 
are now nearly extinct. 

^* I relate this simple case merely for the purpose of corroborating the 
good effects of this truly valuable agent (the ung. anL tart.) when persever- 
ed in. In my opinion, we owe much to the late illustrious and lamented 
Dr. Jenner, who first brought this remedy into practice, and called the at- 
tention of the profession to it in his letter to the late Dr. Parry, of Bath. If 
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these methods had failed, I was detemmied to extirpate the tumours by the 
ligature io preference to the knife (by the silver wire applied with JjevreVs 
doable cannula.) My reason fer this preference is from witnessing a case 
of eztirpatioa by a scalpel when I was a surgical pupil. The subsequent 
li«morriiage was so profuse that the patient was nearly lost, and nothing 
but the immediate application of the actual cautery sared his life. The 
ligature to be sure is tedious, and sometimes productive of irritation; but 
query ? Is it not the safer method of the two^ We have great authority 
certainly for the knife. Desault used both, but he preferred the knife, as 
also do most modem surgeons ; Dupuy tren, Lisfranc, and Beclard, at Pa- 
ris; Sir A. Cooper, and others, in London; Listen, in Edinburgh; and 
CoUes and Carmichael, at Dublin, think of nothing else. I should like to 
hear the decided opinions of the most experienced on this subject.^— /6u^* 

JIf. CUffer'^s Operation of Lithotomy upon himself* — M. Clever had suf- 
fered from the stone from his infency, and had undergone the operation five 
times, and was now enduring, for the sixth time, the torments of this pain- 
ful malady: he therefore determined upon immediately relieving himself; 
and placing himself before a looking-glass, and raising the scrotum with 
one hand, he plunged the point of a bistoury perpendicularly into that part 
where the operation is usually performed ; after resting a moment, he pro- 
longed the incision through the integuments, and put his finger into the 
wound, hoping to feel the stone, but he found the division he had made im- 
perfect ; he therefore again had recourse to bis bistoury, and completed the 
section : then, with the assistance at first of one finger, and afterwards of 
two, he searched for and extracted a stone as big as a large nut. The urine 
flowed in abundance ; he dressed his wound, and slept soundly. The next 
day, M. Clever informs us, he was as gay as if nothing had happened. Ma- 
ny medical men, and others whom he knew, astonished at the account they 
heard, went to see him, in order to be assured of the fact ; and among the 
number was Professor Beclard, who examined the stone. M. Clever re- 
covered perfectly. The stone, when examined, appeared to owe its forma- 
tion to a piece of sponge tent, with which the wound in the former opera- 
tion had been plugged.^ — Ibid. 

J\I. Orfilc^s Case of Poisoning by Arsenic. — At the sitting of the Royal 
Academy qi Medicine, a case of poisoning by arsenic was read by M. Or- 
fila. — '* A woman, named Laurent, was accused of having poisoned her 
husband ten days after their marriage. The physicians and officers of 
health, who had opened tlie body, had decided that Laurent, the husband, 
had been poisoned by the white oxide of arsenic. Two physicians, and an 
apothecary, not satisfied with the experiments made by the other persons, 
received authority from the magistrates to dis-inter the body, and they were 
equally certain that the man had swallowed no arsenic. On account of 
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these conflicting^ testimonies, it was deemed necessary to submit the sus- 
pected matters to the examination of MM. Vauquelin, Barreul, and Orfila, 
persons celebrated for their chemical knowledge, and they came to the 
conclusion, that there was no arsenic to be found in the suspected fluids. 
The following questions were put to Professor Orfila, among others, and as 
they had not been before mentioned, it may be of use to make them known : 

*' 1. Do the experiments made by the first reporters prove, that the mat- 
ter extracted from the stomach of Laurent was the white oxide of arsenic ? 

" A. The physicians who opened the body say, that they found in the 
stomach ^ipidvurulent matter^ which being placed on live coals dekmnated, 
burnt withjlamey and gave oiU an odour (^garlic ; and they did not hesi- 
tate to conclude that this substance was the white oxide of arsenic. This 
conclusion is erroneous, because the arsenic does not detonnate, nor burn 
with a flame when placed on live coals. Now, although arsenic does give 
out the odour of garlic, when exposed to a strong heat, yet there are other 
things which do the same ; and it is probable that some matters, decompos- 
ed in the stomach during the process of digestion, may afford the same 
smell. The g^nular substance spoken of, should have been dissolved in 
boiling water, and then it should have been tried whether 9. green precipitate 
would have been thrown down by the sulphate of ammomacal copper ^ and 
a yellow precipitate by the hydrostdphuric a^nd which should be again ra- 
pidly soluble in ammonia. 

" 2. Is it possible to find, in the alimentary canal of an individual, not 
poisoned by arsenic, grains having the appearance of that poison? 

<< A, The stomach of Laurent might contain a granulous matter, differing 
from the oxide, yet possessing the properties assigned to it by the first re- 
porters, and which they said was arsenic. It is observed, under certain 
circumstances, that the mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines, 
is studded with a multitude of brilliant points, composed of grease and albu- 
men ; and those grains, placed on hot coals, will crackle and dry up, and 
such crackling, an inexperienced person might call detonnation. Many 
cases have occurred in which those greasy or albuminous points or grains 
have been mistaken for arsenic. M. Orfila then related three cases in 
which such mistakes had occurred. 

<' 3. Can it be inferred from a fowl having died, which had eaten barley 
soaked in the suspected fluid, that the barley was poisoned? 

An Laurent having died five days after having eaten the omelette sus- 
pected to contain arsenic, took« in the interim, many drinks which were 
prepared and given to him by his wife. One of the physicians who attehd- 
ed the patient, struck with the disag^reeable taste of some barley water 
which he was about to drink, cried out, *• Ah ! that is very tart — ah ! that 
is bad." A hen which had swallowed the barley from which the drink was 
made, died the next day; and a cat, which had eaten the intestines of the 
hen, was seized with violent convulsions. It was necessary to determine 
how far these circumstances tended to prove that the barley was impreg- 
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nated with arsenic or any other poison. M. Or£la made some exp^iments 
on this point, and reasons on them thus : — If arsenic was put into the ffa- 
ter, and boiled with barley, it would remain dissolved in the fluid, and the 
grain be consequently impregnated with the poison, but if the arsenic waa 
put into the <t«atie, or drink, after it had been made, and whilst only wanB» 
it would not be dissdred, but would be found only incrusting the barley. 

4 Of the leeches which were applied to the epigastric region of the pa- 
tient, two died immediately after, and the other the next day. Can any 
induction be drawn from such a circumstance ? 

We all know what answer any man in his senses would give to that from 
daily observation, yetM. Orfila took the trouble to poison a dog, and aj^y 
leeches to his chest, which leeches lived four days after their application. 

5. Are the symptoms which-were observed during the continuance of. 
the disorder of Laurent, and the post mortem appearances, announced in 
the proces-verbal, of such a nature as to induce you to believe that the 
death of this person was the result of poisoning ? 

A. Certainly the symptoms which Laurent presented, were like those 
produced by the swallowing of arsenic, but they are common also to a host 
of other affections. But as to the morbid appearances, what inferences 
could be drawn from them ? The body was spotted over with blue, livid, 
and leaden patches, and proofs of inflammation were found in all the abdo* 
minal viscera, quite sufficient to account for the man's death.^ 

This case shows the danger of deciding upon such an important point has- 
tily ; but for the proper interference of the t^o physicians, the widow must 
have been executed. It may also serve as a caution to magistrates, not to 
trust the analysis of fluids found in the bodies of peraOTa suspected to be 
poisoned, to men who are not well versed in chemical experiments. — Ibid. 
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J^ediccU OiUege of Ohio. — The lectures for the ensuing season will com- 
mence on the third Monday of November next, and be ccmtinued fifteen 
weeks. The courses will be, on Anatomy, Surgery, and Demonstrative 
Obstetrics, by Jesse Smith, M. D. — Chemistry and Pharmacy, by £lijah 
Slack, A. M. — Materia Medica, and Medical Obstetrics, by John Moor- 
head, M. D. — The Institutes and Practice of Medicine, by Jedediah Cobb, 
M. D. The former course will be delivered daily ; the price of the tickets 
15 dollars. £ach of the other courses will comprise at least five lectures a 
week, and the tickets be 12 dollars. The fee for Matriculation, including 
the use of the library and attendance upon the hospital, will be 5 dollars. 
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Practice ofMedicine^-^-The American medical profession will learn with 
S^eat satisfaction, that Dr. Samuel L. Jackson, of Philadelphia, is en^a^- 
ed in preparing for publication, a system of the Practice of Medicine. Such 
a work has long been a desideratum in this country, and we anticipate its 
appearance with much pleasure, as we feel confident that a well written 
work by one who has had experience in the diseases of our climate, will 
speedily set aside many miserable European compilations, which have been 
foisted on our medical public. — FhiL •Med, Joum. 



JVcio Publications. — Dr. Dewee's works on the Diseases of Children, and 
on the Diseases of Females, are rapidly adyancing*, and may be expected 
during the present year. These, with his recently published System of 
Midwifery, are in a very great degree the results of his own observation 
during a long continued and ample practice. — Ibid. 



Lectures in Philadelph%a,'-^lt is said there are twenty* six professors now 
engaged in lecturing on all the branches of medicine, in Philadelphia. 



Died, — ^At Geneva, Dr. Chisholm, at an advanced age. Dr. C. took an 
active part in the investigations connected with the Yellow Fever ; his 
works are before the public, and are distinguished by zeal, candour, and 
good sense. 

Swaim'^s Panacea, — An artist of this city is now engaged in engraving a 
very laughable caricature, called Swaim's Panacea, in which several dis- 
tinguished Physicians, who have degpraded themselves and the profession, 
by recommending a vile nostrum to the public, will be easily recognised. — 
Bast, Med, Intel, 



Medical History of the United States, — A gentleman of competent at- 
tainments, we are informed, is now engaged on a work of this kind, which 
will embrace biographical sketches of the lives- of all the principal medical 
men who have been distinguished in any of the States, a succinct account of 
the schools of mediciiie, with critical observations on the value of the courses 
of instruction which are given in each, and also acquaint us with the origin 
and location of tlie different hospitals. As it is an undertaking of consider^ 
able magnitude, it will not be completed the present year. — Ibid, 

Fee Bill of the Boston Medical Association, — The following table con- 
tains the lowest fees, which shall be charged for the services, to which they 

are respectfully annexed ; but in proportion to the importance of the case 

« 

and of the advice offered, or in consequence of an extjjaordinary attendance. 
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the charges shalJ be increased ; and the members of this Association consi- 
der themselves bound to increase their charges agreeable to this rule.— ftid. 

dolls. cU» 

First visit may be charged from 2 to 5 00 

Every subsequent one ------- 150 

First consultation visit --------600 

Each do. do. after the first - - - - - -SOO 

♦Rising in the night and visit -------600 

Rising in the night, and advice at the Physician's house - - 3 00 
Visit on board a vessel at the wharf - - - - - 2 00. 

do. do. in the stream above the castle - - 5 00 

do. do. off or below the castle - - > 10 00 

Visit out of town, for everv mile from the centre of Boston - 1 50 
Do. at Roxbury St. Cambridgeport, or Charlestown - - 3 00 

Consultation visit at either of the above places, first vbit - - 6 00 
Each subsequent one --------400 

Case of Midwifery in the day - - 12 00 

Do. if any of the attendance is in the night - - 15 00 
Advice at the Physician's house, according to the impor- 
tance of the same from 1 to 10 00, 

Capital operations, as amputation of large limbs, lithotomy, 

trepanning, and extirpation of large tumours - - - 40 00 
Operation of fistula in ano - - - - - -» -20 00 

Tapping for dropsy, and reducing luxations or fractures of 

large bones - - - - - - - - -10 00 

Amputation of fingers or toes, and excision of small tumors -. 8 00, 
Reducing luxations or fractures of small bones, stitching re-« 
cent wounds, opening large abscesses, and similar opera- 
tions -----500 

Passing catheter ----6 00 

Do. do. frequently repeated, without charging the 

visit - - 150 

Venesection, in addition to tlie fee for visit, when at the pa- 
tient's house ---------100 

Extraction of tooth, or dressing at Surgeon's house - - - 1 00 
The same operation at patient's house - - - - - 1 60 

Vaccine Inoculation --- ----600 

Case of Gonorrhoea - - - - - - - -10 00 

All other cases of Syphilis - - - - - - -1500 



* The night in th^e cases is considered as beginning at 11 o'clock, P. 
M. and ending at sonrise. 
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